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ST. AUGUSTINE AND COSMIC REDEMPTION 


THOMAS E. CLARKE, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


- THE contemporary effort to elaborate a theology of the temporal, 
the name of St. Augustine is frequently enough invoked. Reference 
is usually made to one or other classic theme: his conception of time 
and eternity, of uti and frui, scientia and sapientia. His theology of 
history is discussed, especially in connection with the master idea, the 
civitas Det. When consideration focuses more particularly on the theme 
of cosmic redemption,' however, interest in his contribution appears to 
slacken. There may be a passing reference to his unique reading of the 
famous “groaning of creation’’ passage in St. Paul (Rom 8: 19-23) and 
perhaps a mention of the fear of Manicheism which led him to reject 
a cosmic interpretation. But rarely in the flood of Augustinian scholar- 
ship does one see proposed the general question: Is there for St. 
Augustine any solidarity of man and cosmos in sin and redemption? 

The chief reason for this neglect may well be the hazardous nature 
of the inquiry. It is always risky to seek in an ancient writer the answer 
toa question which he never explicitly put to himself; anachronism has 
made the history of scholarship a road weighted with ugly corpses. 
Moreover, Augustine would appear to be so disinterested in the 
material world, so exclusively intent on God and the soul, as to render 
antecedently sterile any search for a theology of the cosmos.” There is, 
however, both validity and value in such an investigation, provided it 
be cautiously pursued. Genius enriches even by what it leaves implicit. 
And in the present instance the materials are not lacking for a balanced 
estimate of the mind of the Bishop of Hippo.* 

‘On the acceptability of this expression, cf. G. Thils, Théologie des réalités terrestres 1: 
Préludes (Bruges-Paris, 1947) 110 f. 

* Cf. the excerpt from H. Marrou at the end of this article. 

3 Because, on the broad topic which is our primary concern, there is no radical develop- 
ment in Augustine’s thought, we have chosen, with due regard for chronology, a topical 


rather than a genetic exposition. Further, we make no attempt to offer a bibliography on 
the question of cosmic redemption. 
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THE EX-MANICHEAN 


The Manichean adventure of the ardent young African has, by 
comparison with his exposure to Neoplatonism, suffered from long 
neglect. It is one of the numerous merits of Professor O’Meara’s recent 
study‘ to give to this period of Augustine’s career its due emphasis and, 
to the extent that the obscurity and paucity of the data (despite 
significant recent discoveries on Manicheism) will permit, to throw 
fresh light on an experience that left a permanent mark on the char- 
acter and mind of Augustine. 

His association with the Manichees, while lasting about a decade, 
never brought him into the inner circle of the electi. He remained an 
auditor, content with a less perfect observance of the Manichean code 
(the electi led a life of extreme austerity, including chastity), while 
accepting its destructive critique of the Bible and of Catholic faith, 
together with its weirdly materialistic dogmas. These doctrines are of 
special interest to us here to the extent that they include a curious 
cosmogony and eschatology, whose general outlines are well known, 
largely from Augustine’s own writings. 

We may state the Manichean world-view briefly as follows. In the 
beginning were two adjaceht kingdoms, of light and darkness. The 
former was invaded by the latter, and its resistance, only partially 
successful, was achieved only at the cost of the capture of some light- 
particles of divinity by the forces of darkness. Thus the world in its 
substance is a vast prison, and divinity itself is the prisoner. Included 
among the captured light-particles are the souls of men, which the 
Manichees identify with the divine substance. The organization of the 
cosmos is a divine counterattack, directed to the eventual liberation of 
the divine light imprisoned in matter. The whole of Manichean 
morality, asceticism, and eschatology is based on the orientation of 
cosmic history to this ultimate deliverance of the divine substance 

4John J. O’Meara, The Young Augustine: The Growth of St. Augustine’s Mind up to 
His Conversion (London, 1954) pp. 61-91. Other significant works on Manicheism and 
Augustine’s relation to it include: H. C. Puech, Le Manichéisme, son fondateur, sa doctrine 
(Paris, 1949); F. C. Burkitt, The Religion of the Manichees (Cambridge, 1925); P. Alfaric, 
L’ Evolution intellectuelle de saint Augustin 1 (Paris, 1918). For a critical history of researches 
into Manicheism, cf. J. Ries, “Introduction aux études manichéennes: Quatre siécles de 


recherches,” Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses 33 (1957) 453-82. This valuable study is 
to be continued in subsequent articles. 
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from the powers of darkness. Materialistic in its conception of God, 
dualistic in its explanation of evil in the world, Manicheism, as so 
many ancient systems, conceived of human life at its highest as an 
efiort of purification from the stain of matter, a calculated escape 
from the cosmos.® 

Years of progressive disappointment with the unfulfilled promises of 
the sect of Manes were crowned with the discovery by Augustine 
(chiefly through the mediation of St. Ambrose and Neoplatonism) of 
the transcendent spirituality of God, the privative character of evil, 
and the profound and supraliteral meaning of the Bible.* The break, 
when it came, was definitive, and nowhere is the polemic of the Bishop 
of Hippo more vigorous (and sometimes even contemptuous) than 
when he disputes with his former coreligionists. 

That polemic reveals the reasons for his antagonism towards the 
cosmic doctrines he had once accepted, as well as for his reluctance to 
allow any involvement of the infrahuman world in the fall and redemp- 
tion of man. The following paragraphs will seek concrete verification of 
this in Augustine’s handling of the principal man-cosmos themes; 
contrast with his patristic predecessors will, on occasion, serve to 
sharpen our understanding of his consistent refusal of cosmic redemp- 
tion. 


Cursing of the Earth 


On the basis especially of Gn 3:17-19 some authors, both ancient 
and modern, have predicated a solidarity of man and world in guilt 
and punishment. Nature is punished with man; sin has disturbed the 
order of creation.” Several of the Fathers entertain the notion that 
strife in the animal kingdom, and especially the hostility of the beasts 


5 Puech, op. cit., p. 85, points out that not all the Manichees were agreed that all the 
light-particles would be liberated, even by the eschatological conflagration. He signalizes 
the considerable difference this detail makes as regards their conception of cosmic history: 
“Dans une telle perspective, la lutte entre le Bien'et le Mal se couronne bien d’une victoire 
de la Lumiére, mais elle ne s’est pas poursuivie sans danger ni catastrophes, et elle ne 
sachéve pas sans pertes, sur un triomphe plenier de Dieu.”’ Augustine’s polemic supposes, 
in his adversaries, the notion that some light-particles remain captive, even after the con- 
fagration; cf. Contra Faustum 2, 5 (PL 42, 212); also De haeresibus 46 (PL 42, 38); Contra 
Secundinum 20 (PL 42, 595 £.); Contra Faustum 13, 6 (PL 42, 284 f.). 

* Cf. O’Meara, op. cit., pp. 118-21. 

"Cf. J. Chaine, Le livre de la Genése (Paris, 1949) pp. 50 f. 
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towards man, are the result of sin, and that the definitive coming of 
the messianic kingdom will restore the primitive harmony to the 
subrational world.’ The cursing of the earth in Gn 3:17 is interpreted 
by Irenaeus and Origen in a literal sense, and Chrysostom, it would 
appear, goes even further by attributing the very corruptibility of 
the material world to the sin of man.® 

What is the view of Augustine? First of all, he never wearies of 
repeating, especially against the Manichees, and later in refutation of 
the charge of Manicheism directed by the Pelagians against himself, 
that all things in the world are from God and are therefore good.” 
Adam sinned not because he loved an evil substance, but because he 
loved a good creature in preference to the Creator who is better than 
all creatures." 

Augustine does not completely refuse the notion that Adam’s sin 
changed man’s relationships with the lower creation. For one thing, 
the hostility of the animal kingdom towards man and the imperfection 
of man’s dominion over it is the result of Adam’s transgression. The 
final liberation of man will see a restoration of the perfect hegemony 
which Adam once possessed over the beasts.” Further, there is an 
essential difference between man’s relationship to the soil in Paradise 
and at present. Work in Paradise was blissful dialogue with nature, 
exhilarating adventure into the secret caverns of creation, sublime 
cooperation with the Creator. Work for fallen man, on the contrary, is 
labor, painful punishment for sin; whether or not thorns and thistles 
existed before the Fall, they certainly plague fallen man’s pursuit of 
agriculture." 

The cursing of the earth is a theme which strikingly reveals Augus- 

8 Cf. Theophilus of Antioch, Ad Autolycum 2, 17 (PG 6, 1079-82); Irenaeus, Adversus 
haereses 5, 33, 4 (PG 7, 1214 f.); Tertullian, Adversus Hermogenem 11 (PL 2, 231); Chry- 
sostom, Hom. 9 in Gen. 4 (PG 53, 78 f.). 

* Cf. Irenaeus, Adversus haereses 3, 23, 3 (PG 7, 961 f.); Origen, Contra Celsum 7, 28 f. 
(PG 11, 1459-62); Chrysostom, Hom. ad pop. Antioch. 10, 5 (PG 49, 117 f.); Hom. in ep. 
ad Rom. 14, 5 (PG 60, 529 f.). 

10 For example, De libero arbitrio 3, 13, 36 (PL 32, 1289); De natura boni 34 (PL 42, 
562); Opus imperfectum contra Julianum 3, 186 (PL 45, 1325). 

1 De natura boni 34 (PL 42, 562); cf. De vera religione 20, 38 (PL 34, 138). 

12 De vera religione 45, 84 (PL 34, 160); De Genesi contra Manichaeos 1, 18, 29 (PL 34, 
187); De Genesi ad litteram 8, 10, 21 (PL 34, 381); Contra Julianum 1, 6, 25 (PL 44, 657). 

18 De Genesi ad litteram 8, 8, 15 f. (PL 34, 379); Opus imperfectum contra Julianum 6, 
21 (PL 45, 1549). 
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tine’s fear of Manicheism. His exegesis of Gn 3:17, while characteris- 
tically varied according to the needs of the polemical or pastoral mo- 
ment, clearly excludes any solidarity of man and earth as regards both 
culpa and poena. His unfinished literal commentary on Genesis stopped 
short of this verse. But his De Genesi contra Manichaeos, the first of his 
scriptural commentaries, written shortly after his conversion, ex- 
plicitly states that it is man, not the earth, which is being punished by 
the curse.'* In his De Genesi ad litteram he contents himself with the 
remark that man’s Jabores on earth are self-evident and did not exist 
in Paradise; he does not comment on the cursing of the earth as such."® 

It is in the sixth book of the unfinished polemic against Julian, at 
the end of his life, that we find the most satisfying treatment of Gn 
3:17. Throughout a long and tortuous discussion, important for the 
Saint’s teaching on original sin, he is forced constantly to defend him- 
self against the charge of Manicheism. We will not here follow the two 
contestants through the labyrinth of argument, but a brief summary 
will be helpful. 

It is Manichean, argues Julian, to say that the sin of one person can 
make the nature of another person sinful. He supports this contention 
with an analogy between the effects of original sin on the material 
world and its effects on human nature. Just as the earth is cursed be- 
cause of Adam’s sin without sharing Adam’s culpa, so, even if it be 
granted that certain afflictions of men are a punishment for original 
sin, it does not follow that human nature shares the cu/pa of that sin. 
The cursing of the earth does not correspond to anything in the earth 


4 “Ergo dicendum est, quod per peccatum hominis terra maledicta sit, ut spinas pareret: 
non ut ipsa poenas sentiret, quae sine sensu est, sed ut peccati humani crimen semper 
hominibus ante oculos poneret, quo admonerentur aliquando averti a peccatis, et ad Dei 
praecepta converti”; De Genesi contra Manichaeos 1, 13, 19 (PL 34, 182). Besides taking 
the thorns and thistles literally, Augustine, who had learned from Ambrose that the 
Manichean critique of the Old Testament could be met by interpreting the latter “spiri- 
tualiter” (cf. Confessiones 6, 4, 6 [PL 32, 722]), later in the same work will say: “spinae 
ac tribuli sunt punctiones tortuosarum quaestionum, aut cogitationes de provisione 
huius vitae.” The man who perseveringly labors to clear his soul of such growths will be 
released from this toil at the end of the present life; the man who allows his soul to be 
choked with thorns “habet in hac vita maledictionem terrae suae in omnibus operibus 
suis, et post hanc vitam habebit vel ignem purgationis vel poenam aeternam”; De Genesi 
contra Manichaeos 2, 20, 30 (PL 34, 211 f.). 

18 De Genesi ad litieram 11, 38, 51 (PL 34, 450 f.). 
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itself, but to something in the soul of sinful Adam. It is really Adam 
who has been cursed for his sin." 

Augustine’s answer reveals his dismissal of any man-earth solidarity, 
He attacks Julian’s analogy directly: the progeny of Adam can experi- 
ence poena, whereas the earth cannot. The earth has neither poeng 
nor culpa as a result of Adam’s sin; in fact, its cursing means that it 
becomes the poena of man. Hence the invalidity of Julian’s argument 
against the principle of the inseparability of culpa and poena.” 

And so, on two distinct occasions, once at the beginning and once at 
the end of his career of defense of the Catholic faith against heresy, 
once against Manicheism and once against the charge of Manicheism, 
Augustine firmly resists the notion—accepted, as we have seen, by 
other Fathers—of a solidarity between man and earth in sin and 
punishment. 


Groaning of Creation 


More celebrated even than Gn 3:17 is the passage (Rom 8: 19-23) 
where St. Paul speaks of the subjection of “creation” to “vanity” 
as a result of sin, and of its yearning for the liberation that will come 
with the glorious consummation of the divine sonship which Christ 
has introduced into the world. Both in ancient and in modern times 
this has been a classic locus for establishing the solidarity of man and 
creation in sin and redemption.'* Some of Augustine’s predecessors 


16 Opus imperfectum contra Julianum 6, 27 (PL 45, 1566-69). 

17 “Maledicta enim terra... cur non attendis quia sicut non habet culpam, sic ex illa 
maledictione non habet poenam; sed peccantis hominis, cum maledicitur terra, ipsa fit 
poena”’; ibid. (PL 45, 1574). 

18 No thorough study of the patristic exegesis of this passage has been published. The 
best summary presentations would appear to be: H. Biedermann, Die Erlosung der Schip- 
fung beim Apostel Paulus (Wiirzburg, 1940) pp. 69-78; K. Schelkle, Paulus Lehrer de 
Vater (Diisseldorf, 1956) pp. 293-304. The latter refers to an unpublished dissertation of 
H. K. Gieraths, Knechtschaft und Freiheit der Schipfung: Eine historisch-exegetische Unter- 
suchung zu Rim 8, 19-22 (Bonn, 1950). The predominant modern opinion understands 
“creation” as referring to the material world exclusive of man; e.g., R. Cornely, Epistole 
ad Romanos (Paris, 1896); M.-J. Lagrange, Eptire aux Romains (Paris, 1916); F. Trucco, 
“Omnis creatura ingemiscit (Rom VIII, 19-23),” Divus Thomas (Piacenza) 12 (1935) 
320-26; J. Huby, Epitre aux Romains (4th ed.; Paris, 1940). A. Viard comes closer to 
Augustine in wishing to include man with the rest of creation: “Expectatio creaturae 
(Rom., VIII, 19-22),” Revue biblique 59 (1952) 337-54. P. Dulau is one of relatively few 
who retain the Augustinian interpretation: “ ‘Omnis creatura ingemiscit’ (Rom VIII, 22),” 
Divus Thomas (Piacenza) 11 (1934) 386-92. For a theological treatment, cf. A.-M. Dubarle, 
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among the Fathers understood “creation” as the material world.” 
Others, on the grounds that irrational creatures cannot be in anguish, 
afirm that the text speaks of the angels, the intelligent powers placed 
by God over the planets.”° Origen and St. Ambrose are even willing to 
include the human soul, along with sun, moon, stars, and angels, 
within the extension of “omnis creatura.’’*! But no one among the 
Greeks or Latins seems to have restricted the extension of the phrase 
to man alone.” 

No one, that is, until Augustine.** His exegesis of Rom 8: 19-23 and 
the reasons for it are most enlightening for his attitude towards the 
notion of cosmic redemption.** Three preoccupations, all central to his 





“Le gémissement des créatures dans |’ordre divin du cosmos (Rom 8, 19-22),”’ Revue des 
sciences philosophiques et théologiques 38 (1954) 445-65. 

19 So, among others, Irenaeus, Adversus haereses 5, 32, 1 (PG 7, 1210; Harvey 2, 413 f.); 
cf. 5, 36, 3 (PG 7, 1224; Harvey 2, 429); Methodius, De resurrectione 8 (PG 18, 273-76; 
GCS 27, 298 f.); Chrysostom, Hom. in ep. ad Rom. 14, 4-6 (PG 60, 529-31); cf. Hom. ad 
pop. Antioch. 10, 5 (PG 49, 117 f.); Ambrosiaster, Comm. in epist. ad Romanos (PL 17, 
130-32). 

®So Diodorus of Tarsus (K. Staab, Paulusk tare aus der griechischen Kirche 
[Miinster, 1933] pp. 93-95); Theodore of Mopsuestia (Staab, op. cit., pp. 137-39; PG 
66, 823-28). On the relationship between the commentaries of Diodorus and Theodore, cf. 
Staab, op. cit., pp. xxv f. For Theodore’s theology of man and the cosmos, cf. H. B. Swete, 
Theodori episcopi Mopsuesteni in epistolas b. Pauli commentarii 1 (Cambridge, 1880) 
lxix-Ixxxv, and, with reference to particular Pauline texts, 128-31, 143 f., 267-72. 

" Origen, Comm. in epist. ad Romanos 4 (PG 14, 1111); Ambrose, Ep. 34, 6-11 (PL 16, 
1120-23); cf. Ep. 35, 7 (PL 16, 1124). 

® According to Schelkle, op. cit., p. 295, it would seem that St. Ephraem anticipated 
Augustine in equating “creation” with man alone. The reference is to S. Ephraemi Syri 
commentarii in epistolas d. Pauli (Venice, 1893) p. 27. 

* For Augustine’s interpretation of the famous Pauline passage, cf. Cornely, op. cit., 
pp. 424-37 passim; H. Eger, Die Eschatologie Augustins (Greifswald, 1933) pp. 63 f.; P. 
Platz, Der Rémerbrief in der Gnadenlehre Augustins (Wiirzburg, 1938) pp. 182-87; J. 
Pépin, ‘‘ ‘Primitiae Spiritus’: Remarques sur une citation paulinienne des ‘Confessions’ de 
saint Augustin,” Reoue de I’ histoire des religions 140 (1951) 183-86; and the present author’s 
The Eschatological Transformation of the Material World according to Saint Augustine 
(Woodstock, Md., 1956). This last is a modified excerpt of the thesis of the same title 
presented to the Gregorian University, Rome, in 1954. The thesis dealt with the broad 
theme of the present article; the excerpt is concerned almost exclusively with Augustine’s 
interpretation of Rom 8:19-23. 

“The two central treatments of the Pauline passage are De diversis quaestionibus 83 
67 (PL 40, 66-70), and Quarumdam propositionum ex epistula ad Romanos expositio 53 
(PL 35, 2074-76). We shall refer to these passages hereafter as Qu. 67 and Expositio 53. 
Pépin, op. cit., 184-86, after careful study of doctrinal and literary affinity and the readings 
of Romans employed, proposes the year 395 for Qu. 67 and 395 or 396 for Expositio 53; 
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thought, compelled him to depart from previous interpretations of the 
Pauline passage. The first is his detestation for the Manichean notion 
that part of the divine substance is somehow imprisoned in material 
things. To speak, as some patristic writers did, of the material world 
groaning and longing for deliverance sounds for Augustine a little too 
much like the sighing of the Manichean light-particles of imprisoned 
divinity. He will have nothing to do with a theory so reminiscent of 
that blasphemous assault on the divine spirituality.** Secondly, if 
“omnis creatura”’ is the material world, then, asks Augustine, who is 
meant by “nos,” contrasted with “omnis creatura”’ in the sacred text? 
Man, of course. But this seems to remove man, or at least his soul, 
from the category of the created and rank him with the properly divine. 
Once again the repulsive shadow of Manicheism haunts the former 
auditor. The consubstantiality of the human soul with God, present 
in more than one ancient pantheism, had been experienced by Augus- 
tine in most objectionable form in Manicheism. Once again he will have 
none of it.** Thirdly, what of the possibility that the angels, presiding 
over the cosmos, are spoken of in “omnis creatura”? Augustine was 
familiar enough with this view, and he does not venture to stigmatize 





this is an attempt to be a little more definite than Zarb’s 388-95 for De diversis quaestioni- 
bus 83 and 394-95 for Expositio. For some of Augustine’s numerous briefer treatments of 
these Pauline verses, cf. Clarke, op. cit., p. 3, n. 9. 

2%“ sic intelligendum est, ut neque sensum dolendi et gemendi opinemur esse in 
arboribus et oleribus et lapidibus, et caeteris hujuscemodi creaturis; hic enim error Mani- 
chaeorum est ...”; Expositio 53 (PL 35, 2074). Augustine’s teaching on this point was 
directed against others besides the Manicheans. Some time after his two extensive com- 
ments on Rom 8:19-23, his letter to Orosius on certain errors of the Priscillianists and 
Origenists contained a similar view; cf. Ad Orosium contra Priscillianistas et Origenistas 8, 
11 (PL 42, 675 f.). 

26 “Hoc capitulum obscurum est, quia non satis hic apparet quam nunc vocet creatu- 
ram. Dicitur autem secundum catholicam disciplinam creatura, quidquid fecit et condidit 
Deus Pater, per unigenitum Filium, in unitate Spiritus sancti. Ergo non solum corpora, 
sed etiam animae nostrae ac spiritus creaturae nomine continentur. Sic autem dictum est, 
‘lpsa creatura liberabitur a servitute interitus, in libertatem gloriae filiorum Dei’: quasi 
nos non simus creatura, sed filii Dei, in quorum gloriae libertatem liberabitur a servitute 
creatura. Item dicit, ‘Scimus enim quia omnis creatura congemiscit et dolet usque adhuc; 
non solum autem illa, sed et nos ipsi’: tanquam aliud simus nos, aliud omnis creatura. 
Totum ergo capitulum particulatim considerandum est”; Qu. 67 (PL 40, 66). On the Mani- 
chean identification of the soul with the divine substance, cf. Puech, op. cit., p. 82 and p. 
175, n. 341. 
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itas heretical.”” But it was not for him. Central to Augustinian thought 
is the notion of perfect beatitude, which requires not only permanence 
in possession of the supreme good but certitude thereof.* Since the 
good angels are now certainly in possession of perfect happiness, it is 
impossible that any earthly event should sadden them. Hence the 
“creatura congemiscens” cannot be the angelic universe.” 

And so, largely from abhorrence of Manicheism, Augustine is forced 
to an exegesis almost unheard of till his time and little favored by 
exegetes today. “Creatura” is man and man alone. We will return to 
this interpretation later for its important positive contribution to 
Augustine’s theology of the material world. But for our present pur- 
pose Augustine’s position is clear: it is not the material world which 
has been subjected to “vanitas” because of human sin. Once again, the 
anti-Manichean character of his view of the world has kept him from 
admitting that it shares the fall of man. 


Cleanness of Creation 


Another class of texts relevant to our inquiry deals with the unclean- 
ness of material things in relation to man, and of man in relation to 


"“Tamen nihil temere confirmandum est, sed pia diligentia etiam atque etiam verba 
divina tractanda sunt; ne forte quae congemiscit et dolet et vanitati subjecta est, possit 
aiiquo modo alio intelligi, ut de summis angelis .. . non impie possit existimari”; Qu. 67 
(PL 40, 69 f.). 

% This principle was employed by Augustine in his refutation of the cyclic theory, in 
so far as it involved rational souls capable of beatitude; cf. De civitate Dei 12, 20 (PL 41, 
369-72). It likewise was a presupposition in his speculations on the state of Satan and the 
tebellious angels before they sinned; cf. De Genesi ad litteram 11, 19, 25 (PL 34, 439); 
De civitate Dei 11, 11-15 (PL 41, 327-31); Enchiridion 28 (PL 40, 246). 

* “Hoc capitulum si hoc modo, ut tractatum est [that is, understanding ‘creatura’ to 
be man alone], aperiatur, non incidimus in illas molestias, quibus plerique homines dicere 
coguntur, omnes Angelos sublimesque Virtutes in dolore et gemitibus esse, antequam nos 
penitus liberemur, quoniam dictum est, ‘Omnis creatura congemiscit et dolet.’ Quamvis 
enim adjuvent nos pro sua sublimitate, dum obtemperant Deo, qui pro nobis etiam unicum 
Filium suum dignatus est mittere; tamen sine gemitu et doloribus id facere credendi sunt, 
ne miseri existimentur, feliciorque sit de numero nostro Lazarus ille qui jam in Abrahae 
sinu requiescit. Praesertim quia dixit, eamdem creaturam quae congemiscit et dolet, vani- 
tati esse subjectam; quod de summis et excellentibus Virtutum Potestatumque creaturis 
nefas est credere. Deinde liberandam eam dixit a servitute interitus; quo illos cecidisse, 
qui in coelis agunt vitam beatissimam, non possumus credere’”’; Qu. 67, 7 (PL 40, 69). 
Cf. Expositio 53 (PL 35, 2074). 
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material things. Is man somehow soiled by his contact with matter, 
and if he is, how is this to be understood? Does matter in turn share 
the stain of human sin, so that it too is in need of purification? A brie 
examination of these questions will reveal another aspect of Augustine's 
rejection of cosmic redemption and will prepare the way for the sub- 
sequent consideration of the theme of purification by Deluge and 
conflagration. 

Here again it is the anti-Manichean polemic that is our major source. 
The Manicheans’ practice of abstinence and its dogmatic basis in their 
cosmogony are the targets of Augustine’s attacks. Among the moral 
regulations of the followers of Manes, abstinence from certain foods 
held a notable place.*® The second of the three “seals,” the signaculum 
oris, besides prohibiting sins of the tongue, also regulated the quantity 
and types of nourishment that could be taken by the electi and auédi- 
tores respectively. Certain foods were considered unclean. For example, 
meat was prohibited to the electi, since animals had their origin from 
the demons; moreover, they reproduce by carnal generation, which is 
the work of concupiscence. Though animals when alive contain certain 
elements of the divine principle, these are gradually liberated by their 
activity, and at the moment of death nothing is left except a soiled 
mass. To eat meat is to be soiled by this contact with impure matter 
and to retard the process of separating light from darkness, the promo- 
tion of which is the foundation of Manichean morality and asceticism 
and the special vocation of the e/ecti. 

It is in sharp opposition to such conceptions that Augustine's 
thought unfolds. From the time of his break with Manicheism, the 
basic principle on the subject is the goodness and cleanness of all 
creatures and all foods.** Sometimes, possibly under Neoplatonic 
influence, he speaks of the soul as being defiled by contact with the 
body or by love of material things.** But, no more than in Plotinus, 

*® On this aspect of Manicheism, cf. Puech, op. cit., pp. 88-91; O’Meara, op. cit., pp. 
75-79; Alfaric, op. cit., 126-34. 

31 Confessiones 10, 31, 46 (PL 32, 798 f.). 

2 | animas.. . altissimis a corpore sordibus oblitas .. .”; Contra Academicos 3, 19, 
42 (PL 32, 956). “Amore eorum quae forinsecus sentiuntur, computruerunt interiora mea”; 


Annotationes in Job 19 (PL 34, 845). He also speaks of prayer as being unclean if it desires 
earthly things; cf. ibid. 16 (PL 34, 842). 
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such expressions do not indicate that a stain of some sort passes from 
matter to spirit. Even in his early works it is clear both that lower 
creatures may be called unclean only by comparison with the purity of 
higher things,** and that the stain contracted by man when he sins has 
its origin in his own cupiditas, not in the nature of the material things 
which are the instruments of his malice.* 

Further, Augustine explicitly refutes the notion that man’s sin 
stains the material world. When Scripture speaks of the world as de- 
filed by human sin, “the world,” says Augustine, refers to sinful men, 
not to the material universe.** 

In his defense of the abstinence inculcated in both New and Old 
Testaments, he appeals repeatedly to Paul and the other New Testa- 
ment authors to exclude the idea that certain foods are unclean.*® 
He meets the embarrassing difficulty concerning Old Testament prohi- 
bitions of certain foods as unclean by appealing to a typological inter- 
pretation. There are in the Old Testament, he says, certain precepts 
whose sense is adequately had from the obvious meaning of the words. 
These are “praecepta vitae agendae.” There are other precepts, 
however, whose sense can be adequately grasped only when we con- 
sider their symbolic aspect: “praecepta vitae significandae.”* The 


%“Prorsus nemo nos fallat. Quidquid recte vituperatur, in melioris comparatione 
respuitur.... Nulla itaque foeditate universa creatura maculari permittitur”; De vera 
religione 41, 78 (PL 34, 157). Cf. also Annotationes in Job 25 (PL 34, 851). 

* “Non igitur numeri qui sunt infra rationem et in suo genere pulchri sunt, sed amor 
inferioris pulchritudinis animam polluit. ... Quod autem illam sordidat, non est malum, 
quia etiam corpus creatura Dei est, et specie sua quamvis infima decoratur, sed prae ani- 
mae dignitate contemnitur; sicuti auri dignitas, etiam purgatissimi argenti commixtione 
sordescit”; De musica 6, 14, 46 (PL 32, 1187). “‘Sordescit enim aliquid, cum inferiori mis- 
cetur naturae, quamvis in suo genere non sordidae; quia etiam de puro argento sordidatur 
aurum si misceatur: ita et animus noster terrenorum cupiditate sordescit, quamvis ipsa 
terra in suo genere atque ordine munda sit”; De sermone Domini in monte 2, 13, 44 (PL 
34, 1289). 

%*“..cum haec mala faciunt homines, inquinant terram, quia inquinantur homines 
qui haec imitantur . . .”; Quaest. in Heptat. 3, 67 (PL 34, 707). Cf. De diversis quaestionibus 
83 27 (PL 40, 18): “anima peccatrix ...universum regnum Dei nulla sua foeditate de- 
format.” Also De vera religione 23, 44 (PL 34, 141): ““Neque de peccatis poenisque ejus 
animae efficitur, ut universitas ulla deformitate turpetur.” 

For example, De moribus ecclesiae catholicae et de moribus Manichaeorum 2, 14, 35 
(PL 32, 1560); Contra Adimantum 14, 1 f. (PL 42, 148 f.). 

37 “Respondeo istos omnino nescire quid intersit inter praecepta vitae agendae, et prae- 
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prohibition of certain meats belongs to this latter class. Such prohibi- 
tions involve not a judgment that the animals in question are unclean 
in their nature, but rather a judgment regarding spiritual uncleanness 
in the new dispensation.** Whatever the intrinsic value of this exegesis, 
it serves to point up the Saint’s horror for the notion that any material 
creature is unclean in its nature. In this respect his break with Mani- 
cheism is complete.” 
Flood and Conflagration 


Confirmation of the fact that the material world does not share the 
stain of man’s sin is had in Augustine’s explanation of the biblical 
Deluge and the final conflagration. The themes of purification, renewal, 
and judgment by fire and water are of major importance in any theory 
of cosmic redemption. In the Genesis account of the Flood, sinful man 
and his world are coupled in unmistakable fashion; both are to feel the 
anger of God (Gn 6:7). The earth is to be cursed because of man, for 
whom it was made and with whom it has a real solidarity in sin (Gn 
8:21; 6:11-13).*° In the New Testament, 2 Peter renews the theme of 





cepta vitae significandae. Exempli gratia: ‘Non concupisces’ praeceptum est agendae 
vitae; ‘Circumcides omnem masculum octavo die’ praeceptum est significandae vitae”; 
Contra Faustum 6, 2 (PL 42, 227 f.). Augustine repeats this formula later in the same 
work, 10, 2 (PL 42, 243). 

38 “Testamento autem Veteri, ubi quidam cibi carnium prohibentur, cur non sit con- 
traria ista sententia qua dicit Apostolus, ‘Omnia munda mundis,’ et ‘Omnis creatura Dei 
bona est’; si possunt, intelligant hoc Apostolum de ipsis dixisse naturis; illas autem Lit- 
teras propter quasdam praefigurationes tempori congruentes, animalia quaedam, non 
natura, sed significatione immunda dixisse. Itaque, verbi gratia, si de porco et agno re- 
quiratur, utrumque natura mundum est, quia omnis creatura Dei bona est; quadam vero 
significatione agnus mundus, porcus immundus est”; Contra Faustum 6, 7 (PL 42, 233). 

39 “Unde revera Manichaeis omnino nihil est mundum, quandoquidem etiam ipsam Dei 
substantiam vel naturam, non solum coinquinari potuisse, sed etiam ex parte coinquinatam 
esse contendunt; nec solum coinquinatam esse, verum etiam ex omni parte recuperari 
mundarique non posse. Unde mirum est quod ita se dicunt immundas omnes carnes ex- 
istimare, et ob hoc ab eis abstinere, quasi aliquid existiment esse mundum, non solum 
escarum, sed omnium creaturarum. Nam et ipsa olera, et poma, et omnes fruges, et totam 
terram, et coelum, commixtione gentis tenebrarum perhibent inquinata”; Contra Fa ustum 
6, 6 (PL 42, 233). This passage brings out the fact that Augustine’s hatred of Man'chean 
abstinence and its dogmatic foundations was directed primarily against its involvement of 
the divine substance itself in cosmic impurity, as well as the fact that the salvific process 
would never succeed in totally purifying the divine substance; cf. supra n. 5. 

“Yahweh se résout alors 4 exterminer toutes les créatures, les hommes coupables 
comme les animaux solidaires de |"homme, pour qui d’ailleurs ils ont été créés’’; A. Clamer, 
Genése (La sainte Bible, ed. Pirot; Paris, 1953) p. 180. 
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judgment of man and his world by destructive waters and associates 
the Deluge with an eschatological conflagration of similar purpose 
(2 Pt 3:5-12).“' Both water and fire are ambivalent: they represent 
destruction for the sinner and his world, salvation for the faithful 
remnant (Noe and his, Christ and His). 

On the basis of this scriptural data, several of the Fathers elaborated, 
with the aid of typology and allegory, a complex and often beautiful 
explanation, in which Noe, the Flood, and the ark were related not 
only to the eschatological conflagration but also to Christ in His death 
and resurrection, to Christian baptism, and to the Church as the ark 
of salvation. We need not enter into the details of these reflections.” 
What is significant for us is that some among the Fathers spoke of 
both Flood and conflagration as a judgment pronounced not only on 
sinful man but on a world solidary with him, and as a purification of 
the world by water and fire.“ 

Augustine shows himself well informed regarding both pagan and 
Christian deluge traditions.“ For him the Flood was a destruction of 
sinful man and his world.‘* It represents a punishment for the sinful 
human race, with the exception of the one just man, who is saved by 
the ark.** But, though the world was destroyed with man, nowhere does 
he suggest that its destruction was a punishment visited upon it. 
So far as we know, he does not offer any argumenta convenientiae for the 
destruction of the world along with man. There is, in fact, a passage 

“Cf. J. Chaine, “Cosmogonie aquatique et conflagration finale d’aprés la ‘Secunda 
Petri,’” Revue biblique 46 (1937) 207-16. 

“On this patristic theme, cf. J. Daniélou, ““Déluge, baptéme, jugement,” Dieu vivant, 
no. 8, pp. 97-112; id., Sacramentum futuri (Paris, 1950) pp. 55-94; C. M. Edsman, Le 
baptéme du feu (Uppsala-Leipzig, 1940). Unfortunately, neither of these authors gives 
much attention to Augustine. 

* Origen would here seem to be the most unambiguous witness; cf. Contra Celsum 4, 12 
(PG 11, 1041 f.); 4, 62 (PG 11, 1129 f.); 4, 21 (PG 11, 1053-56); 4, 64 (PG 11, 1131 f.); 
4, 69 (PG 11, 1137 f.). On this cf. Edsman, op. cit., pp. 1-14; on p. 100 Ephraem is cited 
to similar effect. 

“ De civitate Dei 18, 8 and 10 (PL 41, 566, 568); 15, 27 (PL 41, 473-76). 

46“ |. illud genus atque universa propago diluvio deleretur...”; De civitate Dei 15, 
21 (PL 41, 466); “periisse ...mundum,” “...eo mundo qui diluvio periit ...”; ibid. 
20, 18 (PL 41, 684). 

““Factum est aliquando diluvium per totam terram, ut peccatores delerentur”; De 
catechizandis rudibus 27, 53 (PL 40, 346). ‘“‘Nec frustra creditur sic factum esse diluvium, 


jam non inventis in terra qui non erant digni tali morte defungi, qua in impios vindicatum 
est”; De civitate Dei 15, 24 (PL 41, 471). 
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where he explicitly states that the perishing of subhuman life along with 
man was not a punishment for the world but merely a sign of the vast- 
ness of the destruction wrought by the Flood.” 

If the Deluge was not a punishment for the world, was it at least a 
purification? There are, indeed, a few passages where Augustine seems 
so to conceive it. The Flood purified the earth from the malice of sin- 
ners, he says, and this is a type of Christian baptism.“* There are, 
however, a few good reasons for believing that he does not wish to be 
taken literally. In the first passage cited, the idea of purification is 
quite secondary to that of destruction of the wicked and salvation of 
the good. Secondly, Augustine is playing the role of catechist and 
preacher respectively in the works cited; a metaphorical type of expres- 
sion is thus permitted. Thirdly (and this is perhaps the most important 
argument), terra and mundus must be interpreted consistently with 
his habitual practice. As we shall see, there are scores of texts where, 
when Scripture refers to mundus or terra pejoratively, Augustine is 
careful to say that there is question not of the physical world but of 
sinful men. Finally, there is a passage in one of his more scientific works 
of exegesis, where he explicitly rejects any bond of sin between man and 
the material world, and states categorically that the defiling of the 
earth by human sin means only the defiling of man himself.” 

His viewpoint with regard to the eschatological conflagration is 

“Quod autem etiam interitum omnium animalium terrenorum volatiliumque de- 
nuntiat, magnitudinem futurae cladis effatur; non animantibus rationis expertibus, tan- 
quam et ipsa peccaverint, minatur exitium”; De civitate Dei 15, 25 (PL 41, 472). 

48 “‘Tta quemadmodum per diluvium aquis terra purgata est a nequitia peccatorum, qui 
tunc in illa inundatione deleti sunt, et justi evaserunt per lignum...”; De catechizandis 
rudibus 20, 34 (PL 40, 335). “Quis enim nesciat, ab iniquitatibus quondam diluvio terram 
esse purgatam, mysteriumque sancti baptismi, quo per aquam cuncta hominis peccata 
delentur, jam tunc fuisse praedicatum ...”’; S. Augustini sermones post Maurinos reperli 
(ed. G. Morin, Miscellanea Agostiniana 1 [Rome, 1930]) p. 334. Among the sermons once 
attributed to Augustine is one which says: “Nam sicut tunc quadraginta diebus pluit ad 
purgandum mundum, ita et nunc quadraginta diebus miseretur ad hominem purifican- 
dum”; cf. PL 39, 2028. The sermon, however, belongs to Maximus of Tours; cf. PL 5/, 
574, and Clavis patrum Latinorum (= Sacris erudiri 3; Bruges, 1951) p. 68. 

49“Quod dicit ‘Et exhorruit terra eos qui insident super eam,’ propter mala facta 
eorum, quae superius commemoravit, non ideo dictum putandum est, quod habeat terra 
sensum quo ista sentiat et exhorreat; sed nomine terrae homines significat, qui sunt super 
terram. Proinde cum haec mala faciunt homines, inquinant terram, quia inquinantur 


homines qui haec imitantur; et exhorret terra quia exhorrent homines qui nec faciunt nec 
imitantur”; Quaest. in Heptat. 3, 67 (PL 34, 707). 
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similar. Unlike the Flood, it is not even a punishment for man, since 
the wicked will already be in hell.*° It will certainly not be a judgment 
pronounced on the material world, or a purification of that world by 
fire.*! Later we will see the important positive teaching of Augustine 
on the role of the conflagration. For now, we may safely conclude that 
his treatment of this theme is consistent with his general refusal to 
associate the material world with man in sin, punishment, and redemp- 
tion. 


Prince of This World 


A final consideration, regarding “the world” and “the prince of this 
world,” will complete the survey of the negative aspect of Augustine’s 
attitude towards cosmic redemption. Several passages in the New 
Testament seem to attribute to the evil spirits a real hegemony not 
only over sinful men but over the cosmos or certain areas of it.** The 
work of Christ is sometimes considered to be the reconquest for the 
kingdom of God of a world which had passed under the dominion of 
Satan.** Further, there is present in the New Testament a certain 
dualism (historical rather than metaphysical) because of which “the 
world” is spoken of pejoratively, as the enemy of God and Christ, as 
something to be hated.* Among some modern writers these data have 
been employed in the construction of theories of cosmic redemption.” 

Augustine’s demonology was developed in three distinct contexts. 


®“Tudicatis quippe his, qui scripti non sunt in libro vitae, et in aeternum ignem 
missis .. . tunc figura huius mundi mundanorum ignium conflagratione praeteribit, sicut 
factum est mundanarum aquarum inundatione diluvium”; De civitate Dei 20, 16 (PL 41, 
682). 

5! The argument here is from silence, as we have found no explicit negation regarding 
the final conflagration. But his teaching on the Flood, as well as his general denial of the 
sinfulness of the material world, clearly justify our statement. 

52 Cf. Lk 4:6; Jn 12:31; 1 Cor 2:6, 8; 2 Cor 4:4; Gal 4:3; Eph 6:12; 2:2; Col 1:16. 

53 Cf. Eph 1:21; Col 1: 13; 2:15, 20. 

Cf. Jn 1:10; 7:7; 15:18-19; 17:14; 1 Jn 2:15-17; 5:19. On this cf. F.-M. Braun, 
O0.P., “Le ‘Monde’ bon et mauvais de |’évangile johannique,” Vie spirituelle 88 (1953) 
580-98. 

55 Notable among contemporary authors is Louis Bouyer; cf., e.g., “Le probléme du 
mal dans le christianisme antique,” Dieu vivant, no. 6, pp. 15-42; “Les deux économies 
du gouvernement divin: Satan et le Christ,”’ Imitiation théologique 2 (Paris, 1953) 503-35. 

56 On the angelology of St. Augustine, cf. K. Pelz, Die Engellehre des heiligen Augustinus 
1 (Miinster, 1912); unfortunately it was not possible to consult the complete work, pub- 
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The first was his protracted controversy with the Manicheans, for 
whom the great adversary of God is not (as in Christianity) a creature 
of God, completely subject to Him, but a distinct supreme principle, 
called the Prince of Darkness, Matter, even god, who is the ultimate 
reason for the presence of evil in the world.*’ Secondly, controversy 
with the pagans furnished Augustine, especially in the City of God and 
in his short but informative De divinatione daemonum, with occasions 
to develop the Gospel teaching on false gods, idolatry, astrology, 
etc.** The third locus is the anti-Pelagian controversy, where the cloven 
hoof, so to speak, is on the other foot: now it is Augustine himself who 
must refute the charge of Manichean dualism and of giving Satan too 
great a dominion over man and the world. 

It would be tempting to study this topic in detail, especially since it 
has not attracted too many students of Augustine. But the purpose of 
the present essay can best be served by a summary treatment. 

In general, Augustine has scant respect for the Prince of Darkness 
and takes care to warn his Christians against an inferiority complex 
in his regard. Whatever superiority Satan has over the just is second- 
ary, due to the subtlety of his body and the sharpness of his senses.” 
Moreover, far from being the ruler of the starry regions, as some 
thought, he is in his present state imprisoned in the lower air." If he 
is allowed to tempt and afflict men, he does so always in subordination 
to divine Providence, as the instrument of God, within limits assigned 





lished in 1913. Cf. also the general treatments of G. Bareille, ‘““Ange,”” DTC 1, 1193-1213; 
E. Portalié, “Augustin (saint),” ibid. 1, 2355 f.; E. Mangenot , “Démon d’aprés les Péres,” 
ibid. 4, 368-73. 

57In the words of Faustus, “Est quidem quod duo principia confitemur, sed unum ex 
his Deum vocamus, alterum Hylen: aut, ut communiter et usitate dixerim, daemonem 
... etiam interdum nos adversam naturam nuncupare deum, sed non hoc secundum nos- 
tram fidem, verum juxta praesumptum jam in eam nomen a cultoribus suis, qui eam im- 
prudenter existimant deum”’; Contra Faustum 21, 1 (PL 42, 387 f.). On this cf. Puech, 
op. cit., p. 161, n. 286. 





58 The De divinatione d has recently been edited, with copious introduction 
and notes, by H. J. Geerlings, De antieke Daemonologie en Augustinus’ Geschrift De divi- 
tione d (The Hague, 1953). 





6 Cf. De trinitate 4, 11, 14 (PL 42, 897). 

© Cf. De divinatione daemonum 3, 7 (PL 40, 584 f.). 

© Cf. De trinitate 3, 7, 12 (PL 42, 875); De Genesi ad litteram 11, 26, 33 (PL 34, 443); 
Ep. 102, 20 (PL 33, 378); Enchiridion 28, 9 (PL 40, 246); De civitate Dei 8, 14; 8, 22; 
9, 18; 11, 33 f.; 14, 3 (PL 41, 238 f., 246, 272, 346 ff., 406). 
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by God, and with the mockery of the good angels who are his superiors 
in knowledge and power.* 

Satan possesses, indeed, power over material things.® But, as in the 
case of man, this power is limited by God. What is more important, 
it does not constitute him in any true sense the ruler of the physical 
world or any part of it.* God alone is Ruler and Maker of all. If 
Scripture, and especially St. Paul and St. John, speak of Satan as 
prince and ruler and even god of this world, this means not the material 
cosmos but sinful and unbelieving men, who are in the world, who love 
the world, and who have freely subjected themselves to Satan because 
of their cupiditates, not because he possesses the object of their love.* 

It would be tedious to enumerate the passages where the pejorative 
use of mundus and terra in Scripture elicits from Augustine the caution 
that this is not the physical world but sinful men.” He gives this to his 
flock as a general norm of exegesis. To contemn the physical world 
is to contemn its Maker (a statement which St. Thomas was to repeat 
in more abstract form and in the general context of a theology where 
the created received a stronger emphasis than in the Augustinian 
theocentric view).® Especially striking in this regard is Augustine’s 
polemic with Julian shortly before his death.”° On points which touch 
man, his liberty under divine grace, and his capabilities without 
grace, there had been, as is well known, no small development in 
Augustine since his anti-Manichean period with its vigorous defense 


® Cf. De trinitate 13, 12, 16 (PL 42, 1026); De natura boni 32 (PL 42, 561); De civitate 
Dei 11, 33 (PL 41, 347). 

% Cf. De sermone Domini in monte 2, 25, 85 (PL 34, 1307 f.); De divinatione d 
2, 6 (PL 40, 584). 

* Annotationes in Job 1 (PL 34, 825). 

% Conira Julianum 6, 2, 3 (PL 44, 822 f.). 

6 De agone christiano 1, 1 (PL 40, 291). 

7 By way of example, Opus imperfectum conira Julianum 4, 18-20 (PL 45, 1346-48); 
In epistolam Joannis ad Parthos 2, 8-12 (PL 35, 1993-96). 

68 ““Numquid saepe vobis dicendum est quid est mundus? Non coelum, non terra, nec 
ista opera quae Deus fecit. ... Quid est mundus? Mundus est, quando in malo ponitur, 
dilectores mundi: mundus quando in laude ponitur, coelum et terra est, et quae in his 
opera Dei”; In epistolam Joannis ad Parthos 5, 9 (PL 35, 2017). 

* “Non ipsum mundum vituperat, qui dicit, ‘Nolite diligere mundum’; qui enim istum 
vituperat mundum, artificem mundi vituperat”; Sermones (Morin) p. 66. Compare this 
with the beautiful passage of St. Thomas, C. gent. 3, 69 (ed. Parma 5, 212). 

% Cf. supra n. 67. 
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of human liberty and the goodness of all created natures. But regarding 
the goodness of the material world and its subjection to God alone, not 
to demonic powers, the anti-Manichean of 390 and the anti-Pelagian 
of 430 speak with identical accents. 


Summary 


We may sum up this part of our study, therefore, with the assertion 
that Augustine, from conversion to death, consistently refused the 
idea of the solidarity of man and cosmos in sin, punishment, and 
redemption. In his view, the material world lies under no curse, is 
afflicted with no stain, no subjection to Satan, is not alienated from 
God, because of man’s sin. It shares neither the guilt nor the poena of 
man. It does not groan for liberation; it awaits no redemption, no 
judgment, no purification. There is no servitude to be broken, no fault 
to be punished, no stain to be effaced. Whatever the relationship to 
man’s sin and redemption (and we shall now see that there is such a 
relationship and what it is), it is not one of solidarity. The notion of 
cosmic redemption cannot in any proper sense be employed to describe 
Augustine’s theology of man and the cosmos. 

It would be rash, perhaps, to assign to the fear of Manicheism the 
total causal role in the genesis of this viewpoint, which departed 
notably from those of some other writers of the patristic age. But our 
survey would seem to justify the assertion that this fear was a principal 
factor responsible for Augustine’s position. 


THE CHRISTIAN NEOPLATONIST 


A half century and more of animated discussion has failed to yield a 
clear and universally accepted picture of the role of Neoplatonism in 
the conversion and throughout the life of Augustine. What was the 
temporal and causal sequence between his return to the faith of 
Monica and his being captivated by Neoplatonism? Is Plotinus or 
Porphyry to be credited with the primary intellectual influence? To 
what extent was Augustine’s acquaintance with these authors direct, 
and how great was the mediational role of St. Ambrose and his ser- 
mons? What is the comparative value of the Confessions and the early 
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dialogues as sources for Augustine’s thought at this crucial period? 
These are all questions which still await definitive answers.”! 

However great the differences among scholars, the following state- 
ment would seem calculated to win widespread if not common agree- 
ment: While Augustine’s debt to Neoplatonism is so substantial as to 
render invalid any interpretation of his thought which would not take 
cognizance of that debt, his legacy to the world is no mere Neoplatoni- 
zation of Christianity, but primarily a rethinking (whose fidelity will 
be variously judged) of the data of Scripture and ecclesiastical tradition 
in the context of his time and culture, with Neoplatonism predominant 
in furnishing philosophical categories. Clear, too, is the fact of Augus- 
tine’s explicit and, it would seem, progressive disavowal of Neoplato- 
nism where it falls short of the Gospels, particularly as regards the 
Incarnation and the resurrection of the body.” Hence the title of this 
part of our study is acceptable only if one realizes that in Augustine’s 
own conscious mind the Christian element was primary and normative. 
Towards Neoplatonism there was throughout his life a decidedly ambiv- 
alent attitude; one must expect both agreement and sharp dissent, 
derivation but also repudiation. 

In the matter which concerns us here, the agreement with Neo- 
platonism (and with the Platonic tradition in general) centers on two 
related notions: immutability as a primary characteristic of divinity, 
and likeness to divinity as the primary vocation of the soul.’* The 
disagreement chiefly concerned, as we have said, two related and 

™ The work of O’Meara, already mentioned, may serve as an excellent introduction to 
recent discussions on these points; cf. also his introduction to Against the Academics 
(Ancient Christian Writers 12; Westminster, Md., 1950) pp. 18-23; and “Augustine and 
Neo-Platonism,” in Recherches augustiniennes 1 (Paris, 1958) 91-111. 

7 Cf. the texts given by O’Meara, The Young Augustine, pp. 143-51, and his remarks 
on pp. 195 ff. 

% For the notion of the divine immutability and its important role in the thought of 
Augustine, cf. C. Boyer, L’Idée de vérité dans la philosophie de s. Augustin (2nd ed.; Paris, 
1940) pp. 114-16; E. Gilson, Introduction 4 l’étude de saint Augustin (2nd ed.; Paris, 
1943) pp. 27 f.; id., Philosophie et Incarnation selon saint Augustin (Montreal, 1947) pp. 
13, 28-32, and passim; B. Cooke, “The Mutability-Immutability Principle in St. Au- 
gustine’s Metaphysics,” Modern Schoolman 23 (1945-46) 175-93; 24 (1946-47) 37-49. On 
the notion of likeness and its relation to the notion of image, cf. G. Ladner, “St. Augus- 
tine’s Conception of the Reformation of Man to the Image of God,” Augustinus magister 
2 (Paris, 1954) 873-76. 
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central Christian dogmas: the Incarnation of the Son of God and the 
resurrection of the flesh. To establish these two statements would 
require a sizable volume. We take them here rather as hypotheses, 
which will receive some confirmation, we believe, in the following 
study of the positive aspects of Augustine’s theology of man and the 
cosmos. 


The Effects of Adam’s Sin 


Man in the original creation occupied a middle position between God 
and the material creation. Creation was good, but God was better. 
Man himself, because of his soul, was better than the infrarational 
world.” One testimony of this was his dominion over the animal king- 
dom.”* Man’s dignity was to be already, even in the state of trial, like 
his Creator, whose prime characteristic is to be immutable, eternal.” 
Not that Adam was completely removed from the realm of time and 
change. But his freedom from concupiscence, together with the gift of 
bodily immortality, gave him a certain participation in God’s in- 
corruptibility and eternity. This participation, it is true, did not have 
the perfection of that of the angels or the blessed. In the moral sphere 
it was compatible with a posse peccare, and in the bodily sphere, witha 
necessary dependence upon food which is excluded from the spiritual 
body after the resurrection.” Nevertheless, Adam did not share the 


%“Melior quippe Creator, quam ulla creatura quam condidit”; De natura boni 34 
(PL 42, 562). “Animae autem natura nec terra, nec maria, nec sidera, nec luna, nec sol, 
nec quidquam omnino quod tangi, aut his oculis videri potest, non denique ipsum quod 
videri a nobis non potest, coelum melius esse credendum est. Imo haec omnia longe de- 
teriora esse, quam est quaelibet anima, ratio certa convincit ...”; De quantitate animae 
34, 77 (PL 32, 1078). 

76 “Inter multa quibus ostendi potest, hominem ratione bestiis antecellere, hoc omnibus 
manifestum est, quod belluae ab hominibus domari et mansuefieri possunt, homines a 
belluis nullo modo”; De diversis quaestionibus 83 13 (PL 40, 14); cf. De libero arbitrio 1, 
7, 16 (PL 32, 1230). 

764. quando est primum conditus, veritati similis factus est ...”; Enarr. in psalmos 
143, 11 (PL 37, 1863). 

™ Augustine’s view on Adam’s need of food appears to have changed over the years. 
Early in his career he considered that such a need was incompatible with the gift of im- 
mortality; cf. De sermone Domini in monte 2, 17, 56 (PL 34, 1294); De Genesi ad litteram 
3, 21, 33 (PL 34, 293); Ep. 102, 6 (PL 33, 372). Later, however, he insisted that Adam’s 
body, though immortal, remained an animal body, and differed from the risen bodies of 
the just in needing bodily food for its sustenance; cf. Contra Julianum 4, 14, 69 (PL 44, 
772); Retractationes 1, 11, 3; 1, 13, 4; 1, 19, 9 (PL 32, 601, 603, 617). 
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restless striving, the succession of life and death, even then char- 
acteristic of the material world.” . 

Such was the original God-man-world relationship: (1) the world 
is good, but man and, much more, God are better; (2) man is like the 
immutable and eternal Truth, God, and unlike the mutable and tem- 
poral world, in possessing the gifts of bodily immortality and freedom 
from concupiscence; (3) man is subject to God, man’s body to his 
soul, the material world to man.” 

The sin of Adam now brought a new stage in this relationship. 
First of all, God and the material world were both involved in the 
sinful act of Adam, the eating of forbidden fruit (Augustine here takes 
the Genesis account literally). Both tree and fruit were good.*° Nor did 
Adam’s sin consist precisely in loving the material, for moral evil is the 
bad use of a good thing. The formal element in his sin was the prefer- 
ence of the lesser over the greater, the good over the better.*' This 
preference constitutes a rebellion on the part of man, a refusal to 
accept the divinely ordered hierarchy of being.” 

Since man’s culpa has been a rebellious preference of the mutable to 
the immutable, his poena will be appropriate to the crime. We may 
study this interesting aspect of Augustine’s thought from a double 
standpoint, that of dominion and that of likeness. From the standpoint 
of dominion, man’s rebellion against divine authority sets off a chain 
reaction which reaches to the lowest levels of creation. Divine Provi- 
dence has so arranged that when man by his free will disturbs the 


78 This is clear from the texts to be cited infra n. 91. 

7 The notions of dominion and of likeness (related to that of image) are, of course, 
intimately linked in patristic tradition, especially in the interpretation of Gn 1:26; on 
this cf. W. J. Burghardt, The Image of God in Man according to Cyril of Alexandria (Wood- 
stock, Md., 1957) chap. 5: “Dominion,” pp. 51-64. 

8° Cf. De natura boni 34 (PL 42, 562); De Genesi ad litteram 8, 6, 12 (PL 34, 377). 

8 “Non ergo malam naturam homo appetivit cum arborem vetitam tetigit: sed id quod 
melius erat deserendo, factum malum ipse commisit. Melior quippe Creator, quam ulla 
creatura quam condidit: cujus imperium non erat deserendum, ut tangeretur prohibitum, 
quamvis bonum: quoniam deserto meliore, bonum creaturae appetebatur, quod contra 
Creatoris imperium tangebatur. Non itaque Deus arborem malam in paradiso plantaverat; 
sed ipse erat melior qui eam tangi prohibebat. ... Non est ergo, ut dixi, peccatum malae 
naturae appetitio, sed melioris desertio; et ideo factum ipsum malum est, non illa natura 
qua male utitur peccans. Malum est enim male uti bono”; De natura boni 34 and 36 
(PL 42, 562): cf. Contra Secundinum Manichaeum 12 and 16 (PL 42, 588, 591). 

® Cf. the text cited in the following note. 
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order of creation, he must against his free will suffer, and suffer pre- 
cisely from the order which he has disturbed.* The flesh rebels against 
the spirit. The lower appetites are now released from their loyalty and 
seek their satisfaction independently of reason.“ Man is no longer 
capable of subjecting his own cravings, of using creatures well; he 
himself is now subject to the domination of his cupiditates. He seeks 
happiness in creatures, seeks a frui which consists not so much in the 
love of creatures (he permits this sometimes, though rarely and grudg- 
ingly) as in loving them wrongly, for themselves, not for the Creator. 
He does them violence, seeks to wrest them from their true purpose. 
Because he has become the enemy of the Creator, he is no longer in 
harmony with the rest of creation.** 

The material world, on its part, revolts against the dominion of man, 
punishes him, positively by inflicting pain on his senses, negatively 
by frustrating his desire to find beatitude in its enjoyment.* And this 
punitive role the material world fulfils primarily by being itself, 
fleeting, changeable, temporal.** The significant change has taken 


83 “Cum ergo omnia optime sint ordinata, quae videntur nobis nunc adversa esse, merito 
contigit hominis lapsi, qui legem Dei servare noluit. . .. Huic autem animae obtemperanti 
legibus suis, omnia subjecit sine adversitate: ut ei caetera quae Deus condidit servirent, 
si et ipsa Deo servire voluisset. Si autem ipsa noluisset Deo servire, ea quae illi serviebant, 
in poenam ejus converterentur”; Contra Fortunatum 15 (PL 42, 118); and cf. infra n. 87. 
Cf. G. de Plinval, Pour connatire la pensée de saint Augustin (Paris, 1954) pp. 177 f. 

* Cf. De nuptiis et concupiscentia 1, 6,7 (PL 44, 417 f.). 

85 For the basic discussion of frui-uti, cf. De doctrina christiana 1, 3-35 (PL 34, 20-34). 
On loving or not loving the world compare, e.g., “Quis eum mundus non cognovit? Di- 
lector mundi, amator operis, contemptor artificis. Amor tuus migret: rumpe funes a crea- 
tura, alliga ad Creatorem. Muta amorem; muta timorem...”; Sermones (Morin) p. 66; 
and “Non te prohibet Deus amare ista, sed non diligere ad beatitudinem; sed approbare 
et laudare ut ames Creatorem”; In epistolam Joannis ad Parthos 2, 11 (PL 35, 1995). 
“Ergo aut cupiditate, aut charitate: non quo non sit amanda creatura; sed si ad Creatorem 
refertur ille amor, non jam cupiditas, sed charitas erit. Tunc enim est cupiditas, cum 
propter se amatur creatura. Tunc non utentem adjuvat, sed corrumpit fruentem”; De 
trinitate 9, 8 (PL 42, 967 f.). 

86 Cf. infra n. 88. 

87“Tta omnis corporea creatura, si tantummodo possideatur ab anima quae diligit 
Deum, bonum est infimum, et in genere suo pulchrum; quoniam forma et specie contine- 
tur: si autem diligitur ab anima quae negligit Deum, ne sic quidem malum fit ipsa; sed 
quoniam peccatum malum est, quo ita diligitur, fit poenalis dilectori suo, et eum implicat 
aerumnis, et pascit fallacibus voluptatibus: quia neque permanent, neque satiant, sed 
torquent doloribus”; De vera religione 20, 40 (PL 34, 138 f.). And cf. supra n. 83. 

88 Augustine remarks that it is the sinner, not the saint, who protests against the fleet- 
ing nature of earthly things; cf. Confessiones 7, 14 and 16 (PL 32, 744); De vera religione 
22, 43 (PL 34, 140). 
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place in man, not in the earth, which now yields him thorns and thistles, 
or in the brute beasts, who now resist his dominion.*® And in this 
rebellion against man, the world is not rebelling against God. On the 
contrary, it is acting as a divine instrument. Things remain good in 
themselves and parts of the harmonious order of the universe, even 
when they are evils for sinful man.*° 

From the viewpoint also of likeness, man’s sin has its fitting punish- 
ment. As he has preferred the mutable to the immutable, the temporal 
to the eternal, his punishment is to become like the object of his choice, 
to lose, in so far as he can, the image of what he has spurned. In the 
unleashing of his tyrannical concupiscence and in his subjection to 
death he now becomes fully a creature of time. Under this aspect of 
Augustine’s ambivalent teaching, sin marks min’s entrance into time. 
This does not mean that man was not from the first a temporal being, 
but that in his pristine condition he had been elevated in body and 
soul to a condition of supernatural likeness to God. Sin is the prefer- 
ence of time to eternity, vanity to truth, and its fitting punishment is 
that man now becomes a creature of time, made like to vanity.” 

At this point Augustine’s exegesis of Rom 8:19-23 again becomes 
relevant and now makes a positive contribution to his theology of 
man and the cosmos. The “creatura” subjected to “‘vanitas”’ is “homo” 
made like, because of sin, to “vanitas.”’**? Augustine frequently con- 
trasted “vanitas” and “veritas,’”’ usually in connection with texts of 


8° Cf. supra nn. 12 and 13. 

% Cf. supra nn. 83 and 87. 

* “Ty autem temporalis natus es, et per peccatum temporalis factus es: tu factus es 
temporalis per peccatum...”; Im epistolam Joannis ad Parthos 2, 10 (PL 35, 1994). 
“Eo enim quod temporalis est, de peccato convincitur: nam aeternum illum tu feceras”; 
Annotationes in Job 14 (PL 34, 840). Cf. De vera religione 22, 43 (PL 34, 140): “. . . saecu- 
lorum vero partes damnatione facti sumus.” The relationship between sin and time for 
Augustine is a difficult question and has brought a variety of views; e.g., J. Guitton, Le 
temps et l’éternité chez Plotin et saint Augustin (Paris, 1933) p. 343; H. Marrou, L’Ambiva- 
lence du temps de Vhistoire chez saint Augustin (Montreal, 1950) pp. 62-71; H. Rondet, 
Saint Augustin parmi nous (Le Puy and Paris, 1954) p. 300; J. Chaix-Ruy, “La Cité de 
Dieu et la structure du temps,” Augustinus magister 2 (Paris, 1954) 930; J. LeBlond, 
ibid. 3, 209; G. de Plinval, “Déterminisme et liberté chez saint Augustin,” Revue des 
études augustiniennes 1 (1955) 347, n. 6. 

% “Homo quippe sponte peccavit, sed non sponte damnatus est. Peccatum itaque fuit 
spontaneum, contra praeceptum facere veritatis: peccati autem poena, subjici fallaciae. 
Non ergo sponte creatura subjecta est vanitati”; Qu. 67, 3 (PL 40, 67). Cf. Expositio 53 
(PL 35, 2074 f.). 
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Scripture which spoke of “vanitas” or “vanitantes.’’ “Vanitas” is a 
name for the temporal and transient world. The things of time are 
“vanitas” by a twofold title: (1) in contrast with the changeless 
“veritas” of the divine, and (2) as the object of man’s perverse will.” 

Sinful man’s relation to “vanitas” is described by Augustine in 
terms of both dominion and likeness. By his sin he has become like 
the passing things of time and subject to them. In what does this 
likeness and subjection consist? In the loss of bodily immortality and 
in the loss of immunity from concupiscence.™ 


From Time to Eternity 


Such is the second stage of the God-man-world relationship. Man is 
now like the corruptible world of time, subject to the vicissitudes of 
time. It is into this human situation that the Incarnate Word leaps. 
To save man from the flux of the temporal, to restore to him the original 
likeness to the eternal truth, in fact to bestow on him a more perfect 
likeness than Adam’s, this is what Christ came to do. Man was the 
prisoner of time, belonged to time from his birth in sin. Christ belonged 
to time only as a visitor in the prison, only because of the divine pity. 


% Besides the Romans text, important in this regard were Ps 143:4: “Homo vanitati 
similis factus est ...,”” and the famous “Vanity of vanities” of Qoh 1:2. On Augustine’s 
reading of “vanitantium” instead of “vanitatum” in this latter text, cf. Retractationes 1, 
7, 3 (PL 32, 592). On the notion of vanifas in Augustine, cf. L. Chevallier and H. Rondet, 
“L’Idée de vanité dans l’oeuvre de saint Augustin,” Revue des études augustiniennes 3 
(1957) 221-34. 

* “Vanitas enim ista dicitur in comparatione semper manentis et nunquam deficientis 
veritatis”; Enarrationes in psalmos 143, 11 (PL 37, 1863). “Tali tamen principio constituto, 
exsequitur omnia, vanitantes esse eos qui rebus hujusmodi falluntur; idipsum autem quo 
falluntur vanitatem vocans, non quod Deus ista non creaverit, sed quia subjicere se ho- 
mines volunt iis rebus per peccata, quae illis per recte facta divina lege subjectae sunt”; 
De moribus ecclesiae catholicae et de moribus Manichaeorum 1, 21, 39 (PL 32, 1328). Cf. 
De vera religione 21, 41 (PL 34, 139). 

95 “A gnoscite cum ecclesia Dei, quia ‘corpus corruptibile aggravat animam’ (Wis 9:15). 
Non enim ante peccatum in paradiso tale erat corpus, ut illo anima gravaretur. . . . Neque 
enim qui est ad similitudinem Dei factus, fieret nisi per peccatum similis vanitati, ut aeta- 
tum cursu et mortis incursu, velut umbra dies illius praeterirent”’; Opus imperfectum contra 
Julianum 6, 27 (PL 45, 1572). The Enchiridion sketches in several graphic sentences the 
chaos that is unleashed within the human microcosm as a result of his turning away from 
the unchanging Truth: ignorance, concupiscence, error, pain, fear, death; Enchiridion 24 
(PL 40, 244). 
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Without ceasing to be eternal, He came into time to lead man back 
to eternity. 

This reconquest of eternity by man in Christ is a gradual and struc- 
tured change. First of all, Christ Himself passes through and out of 
time into eternity, as the model for the Christian pilgrimage.” Then it 
is the turn of Christian man. With faith and baptism the likeness of 
eternity is restored to his higher nature, his “‘spiritus,” and is increased 
in proportion as man turns from “vanitas” to “veritas.” Once more the 
“spiritus” is capable of ruling the “anima,” and through it the “cor- 
pus,” and thereby rendered purer and freer to give itself to God. And 
so the peak of man’s personality becomes a living sacrifice to God, 
“primitiae spiritus,”’ as divine truth takes hold of this part of man 
first. 


% “Rerum temporalium fluvius trahit: sed tanquam circa fluvium arbor nata est Do- 
minus noster Jesus Christus. Assumpsit carnem, mortuus est, resurrexit, ascendit in coe- 
lum. Voluit se quodammodo circa fluvium temporalium plantare. . . . Propter te factus est 
temporalis, ut tu fias aeternus; quia et ille sic factus est temporalis, ut maneret aeternus. 
Accessit illi aliquid ex tempore, non decessit ex aeternitate. Tu autem temporalis natus es, 
et per peccatum temporalis factus es: tu factus es temporalis per peccatum, ille factus est 
temporalis per misericordiam dimittendi peccata. Quantum interest, cum duo sunt in 
carcere, inter reum et visitatorem ipsius? Homo enim aliquando venit ad amicum suum, 
et intrat visitare eum, et ambo in carcere videntur; sed multum distant et distincti sunt”; 
In epistolam Joannis ad Parthos 2, 10 (PL 35, 1994). 

% “Ttaque in illo quia et id quod ortum erat transiit ad aeternitatem, transiturum est 
et nostrum, cum fides pervenerit ad veritatem”; De trinitate 4, 18, 24 (PL 42, 904). This 
entire chapter is crucial for the Christological aspect of the passage from time to eternity, 
and for the notion that we are purified for the passage by the things of time. On the incor- 
tuptibility of the risen body of Christ, cf. especially Ep. 205 (PL 33, 942-49). For two dif- 
ferent judgments regarding Augustine’s conception of the risen body of Christ, cf. M. 
Pontet, L’Exégése de saint Augustin prédicateur (Paris, 1946) pp. 413-15; C. Journet, 
“Saint Augustin et l’exégése traditionelle du ‘corpus spirituale,’’’ Augustinus magister 2 
(Paris, 1954) 879-90. 

%“Qui autem spiritu animam regit, et per animam corpus. ..vocatur spiritualis. 
Quae vita cum aliqua molestia nunc agitur, post autem nullam patietur”; Qu. 67, 5 (PL 
40, 68). “Et bene dixit, ‘primitias habentes spiritus’: id est, quorum jam spiritus tanquam 
sacrificium oblati sunt Deo, et divino charitatis igne comprehensi sunt. Hae sunt primi- 
tiae hominis; quia veritas primum spiritum nostrum obtinet, ut per hunc caetera compre- 
hendantur”; Qu. 67, 6 (PL 40, 69). “...spiritus jam mutatus est reconciliatione fidei ab 
erroribus conversus ad Deum”; Expositio 53 (PL 35, 2076). On the significance of “primi- 
tiae spiritus,” cf. the article of Pépin cited supra n. 23. We need not here take a position 
on this controverted question. The variety of meanings which the Saint gives to spirilus 
is brought out by W. A. Schumacher, Spiritus and Spiritualis: A Study in the Sermons 
of Saint Augustine (Mundelein, IIl., 1957); cf. especially pp. 97-105. 
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But the passage out of time into eternity is not yet perfect, and 
because the lower nature of man, mortal and subject to “cupiditas,” 
still shares the vicissitudes of time, even Christian man, even, it would 
seem, the “‘anima’’ of Christian man, is in anguish until the liberation 
be consummated by the transformation of man’s body in the resurrec- 
tion.” For, with the final resurrection of the just, man’s body too, ina 
“mirabilis mutatio,” will pass out of time into eternity.’ It will no 
longer be a “corpus animale, terrestre,” but a “corpus spirituale, 
caeleste, angelicum.’’*' Not that it will cease to be a body.!™ But it 
will no longer be corruptible, mutable, temporal. It will share, more 
perfectly than Adam’s body, in the divine immutability and eternity. 
There will be a capacity for food, for example, but no need for it. 
The body, no longer corruptible, will cease to be a hindrance to the 


8“ ‘Non solum autem,’ inquit, omnis creatura congemiscit et dolet, ‘sed et nos ipsi’: 
id est, non solum in homine corpus et anima et spiritus simul dolent ex difficultatibus cor- 
poris, sed et nos ipsi, exceptis corporibus, ‘in nobis ipsis congemiscimus, primitias habentes 
spiritus. . . .’ Nunc ergo, inquit, non solum omnis creatura, id est, cum corpore, ‘sed etiam 
nos ipsi primitias habentes spiritus’: id est, nos animae, quae jam primitias mentes nostras 
obtulimus Deo, ‘in nobis ipsis congemiscimus,’ id est, praeter corpus . . . ut et ipsum corpus 
accipiens beneficium adoptionis filiorum, qua vocati sumus, totos nos liberatos, transactis 
omnibus molestiis, ex omni parte Dei filios esse manifestet”; Qu. 67, 6 (PL 40, 69). “Non 
solum ergo, inquit, ipsa quae tantummodo creatura dicitur in hominibus qui nondum cre- 
diderunt, et ideo nondum in filiorum Dei numero constituti sunt, congemiscit et dolet: 
sed etiam nosmetipsi qui credimus, et spiritus primitias habemus, quia jam spiritu adhae- 
remus Deo per fidem, et ideo non jam creatura, sed filii Dei appellamur. . .. Haec enim 
adoptio, quae jam facta est in iis qui crediderunt, spiritu non corpore facta est”; Expositio 
53 (PL 35, 2075 f.). In this latter work, the opposition between “creatura” and “nos” is 
clearly between the unbeliever and the Christian. In Qu. 67, Augustine begins to give the 
same distinction, but switches, it would appear from the citation just given, to a distinc- 
tion between the whole man and man considered independently of his body. On this dis- 
crepancy, cf. Clarke, The Eschatological Transformation, pp. 19-23. 

10 For the passage out of time into eternity, cf. supra n. 97. For the mirabilis mutalio, 
cf. infra n. 110. 

wWiCf, Ep. 148, 5, 16 (PL 33, 629); De agone christiano 32, 34 (PL 40, 309); Enchiridion 
91 (PL 40, 274); Sermo 242, 8, 11 (PL 38, 1142); Contra Faustum 11, 3 (PL 42, 246 ff). 

12 Tn some of his earlier works Augustine had so emphasized the spiritualization of the 
risen body that he felt compelled several times in his Retractationes to insist that the body 
will remain a body and not become a spirit; Retractationes 1, 11, 2; 1, 17; 1, 26; 2, 3 (PL 
32, 601, 613, 626, 631). A good example of his hesitation on the subject is the passage from 
Ep. 148 referred to in the previous note. 

108 Cf. De civitate Dei 13, 22 (PL 41, 395); Ep. 95, 7 £. (PL 33, 355); Ep. 102, 6 (PL 
33, 372); Sermo 242, 2, 2 (PL 38, 1139 f.). Cf. also supra n. 77. On this question cf. G. 
de Broglie, De fine ultimo humanae vitae tractatus theologicus: Pars prior (Paris, 1948) 
pp. 82 f. 
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soul in the latter’s quest for happiness.'* In fact, union with the 
glorified body seems in Augustine’s thought an indispensable condition 
for perfect happiness.!% 


New Heavens and New Earth 


If this were all, then the final word on Augustine’s theology of man 
and the cosmos would be the conclusion of our first part: the refusal of 
cosmic redemption. But it is precisely at this point that the material 
world assumes a new and important role. There is, indeed, no redemp- 
tion of the cosmos in any proper sense, since it has never fallen, except 
inman, the microcosm. There will be, nevertheless, a cosmic resonance 
of man’s redemption, and this is explained by Augustine as the exten- 
sion to the material world of the “mirabilis mutatio” that has taken 
place first in the soul, then in the body of man. The cosmos, too, is to 
pass out of time into eternity, is to share, according to its capacity, 
in the eternity of the immutable Truth, is to become the new heavens 
and new earth of biblical promise, wherein man will, with the eyes of 
his soul, and perhaps even with those of his body, see God. In the 
final consummation of all things, therefore, time will be no more; all 
will be eternal—God, man, the world. 

Let us examine this remarkable teaching somewhat in detail. 
Augustine was not the first of the Fathers to teach the optimistic 
view that the present world will continue after the final conflagration 
and will be transformed into the new heavens and new earth, the final 
setting for man’s eternal enjoyment of God. St. Irenaeus, among 
others, anticipated him, and the terminology of the two Fathers in 
interpreting 1 Cor 7:31 (“figura huius mundi praeterit”’) is close enough 
to suggest a direct borrowing.!°* This view was in sharp contrast with 
that which held an annihilation of the present world and the creation 
of a completely new one, and even with the Stoic view of the dissolu- 
tion of all the elements into fire, whence they are to emerge again in the 

4 Sermo 243, 9, 8 (PL 38, 1147); De civitate Dei 22, 30, 1 (PL 41, 801). 

Qn this disputed question, cf. Portalié, “Augustin (saint),” DTC 1, 2447; Eger, 
op. cit., p. 35; D. Leahy, St. Augustine on Eternal Life (London, 1939) pp. 92 ff.; de Broglie, 
op. cit., pp. 82 f. 

#6 Cf. Irenaeus, Adversus haereses 5, 36, 1 (PG 7, 1221). For Augustine cf. infra n. 109. 
Cf. also Origen, De principiis 1, 6, 4 (PG 11, 169 f.); Methodius, De resurrectione 9 (PG 


18, 275-78). For other witnesses among the Greek Fathers, cf. Joh. Casp. Suicerus, The- 
Saurus ecclesiasticus 2 (2nd ed.; Amsterdam, 1728) 151 f. 
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course of the eternally recurring cosmic cycle. Augustine himself points 
out the contrast between his own opinion and that of the Origenists, 
for whom a future material world was possible only on the premise of 
new sin needing to be expiated by the enclosing of rational spirits in 
material bodies. In fact, he makes use of the new heavens and new 
earth of Scripture as a proof that the present world was not created 
merely as an instrument of punishment for delinquent spirits.!” 

The role of the eschatological conflagration is not, we have seen, 
one of cosmic judgment or purification.’ Its precise purpose, according 
to Augustine, is cosmic renewal, transformation, “‘eternalization,” if 
we may use the expression. Employing Aristotelian categories in the 
light of 1 Cor 7:31 (“figura huius mundi praeterit”’), Augustine 
distinguishes between “substantia” (or “natura’’) and “figura” (or 
“qualitates’’). In the eschatological fire the “qualitates corruptibiles” 
will perish and will be replaced by “qualitates incorruptibiles.’™ 

This transformation of the cosmos is described by Augustine in 
terminology identical with that employed for the resurrection of the 
body, and is explicitly associated with it. In each case the substance or 
nature remains. The old, corruptible qualities are replaced with new, 


107 “Ft cum coelum novum et terram novam polliceatur Deus habitaculum sanctorum 
atque ab omni labe hujus saeculi purgatorum, qua tandem affirmatur audacia, non futurum 
fuisse mundum, id est, coelum et terram, nisi propter necessitatem purgandorum spirituum 
rationalium, qui vel in coelo vel in terra non essent nisi pro meritis peccatorum? Quid 
ergo purgatis opus est coelo novo et terra nova, si purgati ad hoc restituuntur, ut sint 
quemadmodum fuerunt ante coelum et terram sine coelo et terra? ... Quid est autem 
absurdius, quam dicere, coelum et terra non essent, nisi necessaria esset mundi structura 
purgandis; cum alterum coelum et alteram terram promittat Scriptura purgatis?”; 
Ad Orosium contra Priscillianistas et Origenistas 8, 10 (PL 42, 674 f.). 

108 Cf. supra n. 51. Some modern authors—wrongly, we think—attribute to Augustine 
the notion that the final conflagration will be purificatory; cf. E. Mangenot, “Fin du 
monde,” DTC 5, 2511 (cf. also col. 2536). 

wo“ . . tunc figura hujus mundi mundanorum ignium conflagratione praeteribit, sicut 
factum est mundanarum aquarum inundatione diluvium. Illa itaque, ut dixi, conflagra- 
tione mundana elementorum corruptibilium qualitates, quae corporibus nostris corrupti- 
bilibus congruebant, ardendo penitus interibunt; atque ipsa substantia eas qualitates 
habebit, quae corporibus immortalibus mirabili mutatione conveniant: ut scilicet mundus 
in melius innovatus, apte accommodetur hominibus etiam carne in melius innovatis. . .”; 
De civitate Dei 20, 16 (PL 41, 682). ““Peracto quippe judicio tunc esse desinet hoc coelum 
et haec terra, quando incipiet esse coelum novum et terra nova. Mutatione namque rerum, 
non omni modo interitu transibit hic mundus. Unde et Apostolus ait, ‘Praeterit enim f- 
gura hujus mundi, volo vos sine sollicitudine esse’ (1 Cor 7:31 f.). Figura ergo praeterit, 
non natura’”’; ibid. 20, 14 (PL 41, 679). 
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incorruptible ones. There is a change for the better."° It is clear that 
the new heavens and new earth are the extension to the material world 
of the fruits of the redemption. Like man, and for the sake of man, the 
yorld will pass out of time into eternity. There will be no winter and 
summer, no night and day. Birth, growth, and corruption will be no 
more. All will have the fixity of the eternal." 

With characteristic sobriety Augustine is, in general, reluctant to 
speculate about the details of the man-cosmos relationship after the 
fnal resurrection. But he is not completely silent. Man’s life will 
include dominion over the animals, absence of /abor, independence of 
bodily food."* But the most significant point, one apparently to whose 
meditation Augustine frequently returned, concerns the vision of God. 
In the new heavens and new earth man will see God with the eyes of 
his soul. Once his gaze is purified, once the material world, rendered 
incorruptible, becomes a more perfect mirror of the divine, this will be 
its destiny .""4 

But is it possible that even the eyes of the body will see God? On this 
question Augustine underwent a development which does not lack 
significance." In his earliest treatment he firmly rejects the affirma- 
tive view on the grounds that it is contrary to the spirituality and 
infinity of God. He goes so far as to call it insane." Several years later 
he is still opposed and now relies on the authority of Jerome and 
Ambrose as well as on his former reasonings. But he no longer castigates 

u0 Cf. the preceding note; also, regarding the risen body: “...de commutationibus 
corporalium qualitatum ...”; “... mutata corporum qualitate...”; “...in melius com- 
mutationem . . .”; Ep. 102, 6; 147, 20, 48; 148, 5, 16 (PL 33, 372, 618, 629). 

ul “Fst ergo terra viventium: nam cum aeterna et coelestis sit, terra dicitur quia possi- 
detur, non quia aratur. Habet enim possessorem sine labore: quia et ista possessorem suum 
exercet in labore, et fatigat in timore. ... Cum autem transierit omnis labor et gemitus, 
erimus in terra viventium. Nihil ibi nascitur et crescit: quidquid ibi est, eodem modo est, 
sic est semper. Non ibi alternant hiems et aestas, nox et dies”; Sermo 45, 4 (PL 38, 265). 
We should not too quickly, however, take “terra” here as referring to the physical world; 
it is quite possibly being used metaphorically, and in this case the accompanying descrip- 
tion would refer to the life of the blessed with God, not to the physical cosmos. 

42 For dominion over the beasts, cf. supra n. 12. For the absence of labor, cf. Sermo 45, 
4 (PL 38, 265). For independence of food, cf. supra nn. 77 and 103. 

U3 Cf. De civitate Dei 22, 29, 6 (PL 41, 801). 

™ On this cf. D. Leahy, op. cit., pp. 95-104. Vision for Augustine is not always the 
intuitive vision of subsequent theology; on this cf. F. Cayré, La contemplation augusti- 
nienne (2nd ed.; Bruges-Paris, 1954), “Table alphabétique” s.v. “Vision.” 

U5 Fp. 92 (PL 33, 318-21). 
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the proponents of the opposite view and is, in fact, willing to consider 
it an open question. The crux of the matter is the change experienced 
by the risen body from “corpus animale’ to “corpus spirituale.” 
Since Augustine is unwilling to hold that the body is transformed into 
spirit, a bodily vision of God (whose immateriality is beyond question) 
is difficult for him to accept.'"® 

The final step came in the concluding pages of the City of God." Ing 
paragraph of great beauty, in which his transcending of Neoplatonism 
is manifest, he speculates on the role of the body in the life of the bless- 
ed. He finally concludes with the boldest of his affirmations on the 
subject: it is both possible and quite credible that we shall with our 
bodily eyes behold God present and ruling in the new heavens and new 
earth. This bodily vision of God is comparable not with our present 
knowledge of Him in creatures, where the role of faith is predominant, 
but rather with the way in which we perceive life in bodies." 

It would be an exaggeration to present this position, so strange to our 
ears, simply as an Augustinian teaching. Still, there seems to be no 
doubt that it found favor, at the last, in his eyes. His gradual warming 
towards it may be significant for his theology of man and the cosmos. 
Whatever value it may have in the discussion of his conception of the 
corpus spirituale, it confirms what we have seen about the transforma- 
tion of the corruptible world into the new heavens and new earth, and 
assigns to the material universe an important role in the life of man 
with the eternal Truth. In terms of likeness to God, who is ‘‘veritas 
incommutabilis,” “veritas aeterna,” the final state of man and the 

us Fp. 147 (PL 33, 596-622); Ep. 148 (PL 33, 622-30); Ep. 162, 8 f. (PL 33, 707 f.); 
Sermo 277, 13-19 (PL 38, 1264-68). 

7 De civitate Dei 22, 29 (PL 41, 796-801). 

18 “Quamobrem fieri potest, valdeque credibile est, sic nos esse visuros mundana tunc 
corpora coeli novi et terrae novae, ut Deum ubique praesentem et universa etiam corpora- 
lia gubernantem, per corpora quae gestabimus, et quae conspiciemus quaquaversum oculos 
duxerimus, clarissima perspicuitate videamus: non sicut nunc invisibilia Dei, per ea quae 
facta sunt, intellecta conspiciuntur per speculum in aenigmate, et ex parte, ubi plus in 
nobis valet fides qua credimus, quam rerum corporalium species quam per oculos cerni- 
mus corporales. Sed sicut homines, inter quos viventes motusque vitales exserentes vivi- 
mus, mox ut aspicimus, non credimus vivere, sed videmus; cum eorum vitam sine corpori- 
bus videre nequeamus, quam tamen in eis per corpora remota omni ambiguitate 
conspicimus: ita quacumque spiritualia illa lumina corporum nostrorum circumferemus, 


incorporeum Deum omnia regentem, etiam per corpora contuebimur’’?; ibid., n. 6 (col. 
800). 
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world clearly surpasses the original—“mirabilius reformasti.” Not only 
is the incorruptibility and eternity of man in soul and body more 
perfect, but now for the first time the material world, for the sake of 
man, shares the divine prerogatives. In the final stage of the drama of 
salvation all is divine, immutable, eternal—God, man, the world. 


CONCLUSION 


An eminent student of St. Augustine has eloquently summed up the 
intrinsic and historical significance of the crucial “noverim me, noverim 
te.” Because his statement so aptly summarizes the results of the 
present study, at least in its negative aspect, we may be pardoned a 
lengthy citation and brief comment by way of conclusion. 


We must pause a moment over this formula which sums up everything original 
in St. Augustine’s thought. We can see at once what it excludes, “God and the 
soul. Nothing more? Nothing!” It leaves no room for a Peri Kosmou (about the 
universe), for a philosophy of Nature and the world. How different from the Greek 
Fathers, brought up on the comprehensiveness of Stoicism, who love to dwell on 
the splendour of the created world in order to draw from it a hymn of praise to 
its Creator. Compared with them, Saint Augustine certainly appears more narrow- 
minded [“rigid” would perhaps be better here for the French “étroit”]. He is 
obviously blind to the cosmic aspect of salvation, so strongly emphasized by St. 
Paul. Nothing is more disappointing than the treatment he inflicts on those sub- 
lime verses in the Epistle to the Romans (8:18-24) about the “eager longing of 
the creation” (creatura in Latin) which “has been groaning in travail together 
until now.” But with Augustine it all falls flat. The “creature” is simply man 
himself, the “eager longing” is only for his salvation: the “travails” are the pains 
of asceticism. Nothing more than that! 

... We cannot too strongly insist on this negative, or at least suspicious, atti- 
tude, towards every kind of knowledge which is not very directly ordained to the 
supreme and only end of Man, to eternal salvation, to God. All this is so much 
vain, weak curiosity, the unhappy consequences of man’s disordered desires. Here 
indeed we have one of the really essential notes of Augustinian thought, and 
posterity was to be in no doubt about it. Generation after generation, this note 
of severity and uneasy harshness will recur, troubling it to make a choice which 
is, in fact, fundamental. It is hard to form a just estimate of this influence, to 
measure how much of good or evil it has produced, but none can doubt of its far- 
reaching effects.” 


u9H. Marrou, Saint Augustine and His Influence through the Ages (New York and 
London, 1957) pp. 72 f. 
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To which we wish only to add that this “blindness to the cosmic 
aspect of salvation” is to be conceived not as a neutral oversight but 
as a charged, embattled disregard, quite comprehensible in the light of 
Augustine’s Manichean experience and of his long and tortured efforts 
to subdue the flesh. Perhaps we may say that he felt no affinity in 
redemption with the infrahuman world simply because he did not dare. 
As long as the body remains mortal and corruptible, it is unsafe for 
man to play with creatures. The physical world is good, but man’s 
cupiditates forever threaten to transform it into “the world” which is 
evil, into “vanitas vanitantium.”’ 

But only until the resurrection. Once the whole man is renewed, the 
danger of betrayal ceases, and that embrace of man and cosmos which 
was formerly “mundus” and “vanitas vanitantium” now becomes 
vision of God in the new heavens and new earth. The eternal City of 
God, the goal of human history and of divine counsel, includes the 
material world, physically transformed to harmonize with the trans- 
formation of man in soul and body. 

One may have reservations regarding certain aspects of this con- 
ception. It may be that the “mutability-immutability” framework of 
Augustinian soteriology bears the mark and the limitations of Platonic 
essentialism. It may be, too, that there is a Christian and pre-resurrec- 
tional fraternization with the cosmos which, for explainable reasons, 
fails to find a place in the partial vision of Augustine. But, if nothing 
else, his thoughts in this area are a perennial reminder to Christian 
humanism of how hazardous indeed is its task. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 
NOTES ON MORAL THEOLOGY 


METHODOLOGY 


In a review of the first volume of Hiaring’s La Joi du Christ,’ P. Pacifique, 
0.F.M.Cap.,? expresses several rather severe criticisms of a work which he 
admits has been received most enthusiastically in both the German and 
French editions. Fr. Haring is among the most recent of those who have been 
advocating a reorientation of moral theology, and his book professes to 
construct a moral treatise whose focal point is “our real incorporation into 
Christ through the sacraments, through the divine life in us.” The author 
envisions truly Christian morality in the framework of a dialogue between 
God and man: God calls, man responds; acceptance is our metanoia or con- 
version, refusal is sin. Fr. Pacifique terms the scriptural development of this 
idée-mére enchanting at first reading, but progressively disillusioning upon 
subsequent readings and reflection. As biblical theology, he submits, it is 
not genuine; its alleged Christocentrism is achieved merely by superimposing 
scriptural texts upon a garden variety of moral truths, many of which have 
been the target of recent criticism because of their aura of naturalism. De- 
spite this censure and more, Fr. Pacifique concedes that the book is a signifi- 
cant contribution, deserving of the acclaim it has received; but while ad- 
mitting its usefulness as a pastoral aid, he summarily rejects it as an eligible 
manual of moral theology. 

It would be a mistake to interpret this last observation in a condemnatory 
sense. Quite obviously, suitability as a textbook is neither the unique nor the 
ultimate criterion of theological worth; furthermore, Fr. Haring had ex- 
plicitly disavowed any intention of writing a manual for seminary use. It 
would also be a mistake to discount as impractical or revolutionary the 
attempts being made to fashion a truly complete Christian ethics which 
will serve a primary purpose other than the training of future confessors. 
Current dissatisfaction with the status of moral theology need not be in- 
terpreted as an ambition to supplant present classroom methodology with 
some more esoteric approach. Rather it would seem that the more thoughtful 
critics of our discipline recognize and lament the fact that the content of 


Epitor’s NoTe.—The present survey covers the period from July to December, 1957. 

1 Bernard Haring, C.SS.R., La loi du Christ 1: Théologie morale générale (Paris: Desclée, 
1955). The book was originally published in German in a single volume under the title 
Das Gesetz Christi (Freiburg: Wewel, 1955). The second volume of the French edition is 
now available. 

* Etudes franciscaines 8 (Dec., 1957) 234-38. 
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our traditional system is too often transmitted to the faithful in the stark 
juridical form of commands and prohibitions without the supernatural 
motivation required to make salutary virtue out of external compliance. 
What is needed—and what in most instances is being recommended—is not 
a substitute for our present manuals or basic pedagogy, but an inspirational 
supplement to the same for the ultimate benefit of the laity. Much of this 
can be and is provided in the pastoral animadversions of a classroom pro- 
fessor; no small amount of it will depend on the personal asceticism of stu- 
dents themselves. But certainly to be welcomed are the contributions of 
those theologians whose purpose it is to build upon the indispensable foun- 
dation of Scholastic moral theology an even more effective instrument of 
personal sanctification. 

It is substantially in this vein that L.-B. Gillon, O.P.,’ discusses that trend 
of ethical thought which provided Fr. Hiring’s inspiration and which Tillmann 
before him had adapted from the philosophy of Scheler—the Nachfolge 
Christi or the éthique de lexemplarité personnelle. Fr. Gillon summarizes 
the writings of the several contemporary exponents of this school, finds their 
prototypes in certain theologians of the nineteenth century, and compares 
the essence of their thinking with the theology of St. Thomas. While readily 
granting its unlimited potential as inspiration for genuine Christian living, 
Fr. Gillon not only dismisses the Nachfolge Christi as a substitute for our 
textbook moral theology, but also advises against any attempt to incorporate 
it into that type of manual.‘ The result, he implies, would destroy the dis- 
tinctive values of both. L. Lombardi,® after a rather tortuous disquisition 
on the real and alleged ills of moral theology, comes to much the same 
conclusion. 

SITUATION ETHICS 


Noteworthy treatises on situation ethics continue to appear. One of the 
most informative is presented by A. Perego, S.J., in a series of four articles’ 


3“TLa théologie morale et |’éthique de l’exemplarité personnelle,” Angelicum 34 (July- 
Sept., 1957) 241-59; (Oct.—Dec., 1957) 361-78. 

4 “La théologie de l’exemplarité personnelle n’est pas ordonnée a former des confesseurs. 
Soit. La théologie morale des ‘manuels’ demeure donc indispensable et le pire de tout 
serait un exposé hybride, cherchant 4 combiner les deux ou méme les trois formes de 
théologie morale, qui ont existé dans |’Eglise depuis le Moyen-Age. On y retrouverait, 
en trés mauvais ménage, des fragments de saint Thomas, la substance de la morale clas- 
sique, tout cela assaisonné de termes empruntés a Scheler ou 4 I’existentialisme. Mieut 
vaudrait conserver la distinction des ‘genres littéraires’”’ (p. 378). 

5 “Critica semantica della teologia morale,” Palesiro del clero 36 (July 1, 1957) 585-9; 
(July 15, 1957) 633-47. 

*“T’etica dell’incontro con gli uomini,” Civilid cattolica 108:3 (July 20, 1957) 113-26; 
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which evidence the author’s discerning appreciation both of the elemental 
errors of situationism and of the subtle shades of difference to be found in the 
various forms in which this fallacy finds expression. Distinguishing between 
what might be termed the anthropocentric and the theocentric species of 
the doctrine, Fr. Perego first analyzes the teaching of E. Grisebach as ex- 
emplar of the former and that of E. Michel as typical of the latter. He then 
proceeds to demonstrate, as all commentators invariably have done, the 
essential points on which situationism is at variance with traditional moral- 
ity and to speculate on the moral chaos which would ensue if conscience 
were allowed to function as the ultimate norm of objective morality. A 
commentary on the three relevant pronouncements of the Holy See 
concludes this excellent series. Of necessity, Fr. Perego repeats much of what 
had previously been said on the subject both before and since the condemna- 
tion of situation ethics; but he can be thanked for a most thorough and suc- 
cessful attempt to clarify basic issues without erring in the direction of 
oversimplification. 

If one reads Fr. Kuniti¢ on the same subject,’ it would appear that he 
confines himself to that extreme form of situationism which is crassly athe- 
istic and materialistic and which disassociates itself entirely from any ob- 
jective norm of morality. That such an “ethics” may be detected in the 
moralizations of certain non-Catholic authors must be admitted; and logically 
even the relatively more moderate situationists should admit that their 
position is ultimately reducible to moral nihilism. But one gets the uncom- 
fortable feeling that Fr. Kuniti¢’s treatment of the problem is a bit too 
facilely devastating, as he throws almost the entire epistemological and 
ethical book at all situationists indiscriminately. Blatant error is not nearly 
as pernicious as half-truth; and to occasion the impression that this “new 
morality” is totally but another patent form of universal skepticism would 
seem to risk the danger of obfuscating its more insidious elements. 

By contrast R. W. Gleason, S.J.,8 concentrates the bulk of his penetrating 
analysis on the theistic form of situation ethics—what Fr. Perego would 
term “’etica dell’incontro con Dio.” Besides establishing man in a theocen- 
tric environment, this “Christian” situationism also grants a certain pre- 





“L’etica dell’incontro con Dio,” ibid. (Aug. 17, 1957) 350-64; “Essenza dell’etica della 
situazione e sua differenza da quella tradizionale,” ibid. (Sept. 7, 1957) 449-61; “Dis- 
astrose conseguenze dell’etica della situazione e intervento del magistero ecclesiastico,” 
ibid. 108:4 (Oct. 5, 1957) 3-15. 

1J. Kuniéi¢, O.P., “‘Ethicae situationis’ multiplex error,” Divus Thomas (Piacenza) 
6 (July-Sept., 1957) 305-13. 

§ “Situational Morality,” Thought 32 (Winter, 1957-1958) 533-58. 
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sumptive validity to objective moral law. But it is a presumption which 
must yield to concrete fact, if conscience in the existential circumstances of 
a given moment testifies that the abstract norm is here and now irreconcilable 
with the unique present situation. Whereupon conscience, placing itself in an 
immediate I-Thou relationship with God, assumes the burden of supplying 
the existential deficiencies of an objective norm based solely on essential 
human nature. As Fr. Gleason insists, in common with all discerning com- 
mentators, one important fact to emphasize is that this dictate of conscience 
not only affects the subjective morality of a contemplated act, but de- 
termines its objective goodness or malice in and for the circumstances 
peculiar to the moment.’ 

In considerably fewer words than any of the preceding, but no less accu- 
rately, Paul H. Besanceney, S.J.,!° also sketches the distinctive features of 
this child of existentialism. 

Much of what has been written about situation ethics very probably 
strikes the casual reader in this country as so much matter for speculation 
in the schools, a left-bank sort of theorizing without practical impact on 
the American Catholic scene. In the sense that none of our Catholic theolo- 
gians in this country has attempted—or even been tempted, I would presume 
to say—to defend any theory of situational morality, that sense of security 
is doubtlessly justified. But many people, and perhaps even some priests, 
do make practical moral decisions which seem to betray a mentality which is 
very close kin to situationism. There perhaps lies our particular problem. 

Although this same conviction apparently inspired Paul Hilsdale, S.J, 
to write ““The Real Threat of Situation Ethics,’ I would not illustrate my 
own thesis exactly as he does his. Fr. Hilsdale cites three examples of what 
he considers implicit recourse to situationist doctrine. The first involves a 
priest who refrains from making any overt attempt to convert an Anglican 
friend lest the latter’s sincere good faith be disturbed. The second example 
concerns another priest who allows a kindly train conductor to decline his 
proffered fare. And finally Zoe is depicted as rebelling against an ecclesias- 
tical law (canon 1099, §2) whereby her disastrous first marriage must be 


® Another observation made by Fr. Gleason suggests an interesting bit of speculation. 
“Since,” as he says (p. 555), “the ultimately decisive factor in situational ethics is the 
internal ‘judgment’ of the subject, it is easy to see that situational ethics can be exagger- 
ated in either direction: laxity or severity. The internal personal light may be interpreted 
either as an exemption from the objective moral law or as an imposition of an added obliga- 
tion.” What provision, one might ask, would situation ethics make for the scrupulant? 

10 “ ‘Situation Ethics’ or the ‘New Morality,’” American Ecclesiastical Review 137 
(Aug., 1957) 100-104. 

"| Homiletic and Pastoral Review 58 (Nov., 1957) 173-78. 
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judged valid—a law since abrogated, but too late to solve her present prob- 
lem—“‘clear proof, she felt, that the Catholic Church did not speak with the 
infallible voice of Christ.” As these cases are presented, it is by no means 
clear that their protagonists exemplify the situationist attitude. It seems 
more likely to me that the recalcitrant apostle is, either prudently or im- 
prudently, invoking excusing cause in regard to an affirmative obligation, 
whether real or imagined; that the itinerant clergyman illustrates ignorance, 
ie., failure to advert to the fact that he is cooperating in objective theft 
from the railway company; and that Zoe is contemptuous of the magis- 
terium’s authority to formulate matrimonial laws. 

The situationist, on the other hand, at least the less extreme species, 
recognizes a contemplated act as immoral in the essential order, but there- 
upon allows conscience to persuade him that in the existential circumstances 
of the moment this very same act for him is objectively in accord with God’s 
will. This type of practical decision is not restricted to the professed situa- 
tionist. It is frequently to be found in the rationalizations of non-Catholic 
doctors, whose moral sincerity and good faith are perhaps above reproach, 
when they condemn criminal abortion, for example, as immoral while de- 
fending therapeutic abortion in extreme cases as licit or even mandatory.” 
Practically every priest in the ministry has encountered the married couple 
who are well aware that contraception is forbidden, but who appeal to their 
own truly pitiable circumstances as excusing cause or as valid basis for “‘per- 
mission.” And it is not a comforting experience to be consulted by priests 
who admittedly recognize a particular procedure as contraceptive steri- 
lization, but who nonetheless submit most pathetic reasons for perhaps 
allowing it as a last resort in certain extreme cases. 

What explains such inconsistencies as these? Not necessarily an explicit 
recourse to the tenets of situation ethics. To my mind the contradiction 
results from one’s failing to grasp the ultimate practical implication of in- 
trinsic evil as predicated of certain human acts—failure, in other words, 
really to appreciate the full significance of an absolute natural law prohibi- 
tion. Equate it as we will with an unqualified “never under any circum- 
stances,” the notion somehow seems still to elude even some minds long 
conditioned to our ethical concepts and terminology. The situationist will 
concede that a contemplated act contravenes the essential moral order; 


” Thus, for example, in Nicholson J. Eastman’s latest (1956) edition of Williams Obstet- 
rics this statement occurs (p. 1077): “Since therapeutic abortion is homicide with respect 
to the fetus, it is a grave undertaking and must never be considered unless there is imminent 
danger of death of the mother as the result of pregnancy, or of great bodily or mental 
harm” (emphasis added). 
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whereupon he merely denies the absoluteness of that norm and allows 
conscience to persuade him that the existential order must be served at the 
moment. This other mentality strives to find in concrete circumstances 
valid excuse for disregarding a natural law prohibition whose absoluteness 
is not denied but merely unappreciated. However fine the distinction may be, 
it may at very least explain why some, who would indignantly repudiate 
situation ethics as a moral theory, nevertheless approximate its errors in 
practice. 


TEEN-AGE STEADY DATING 


“Inherent in the use of all authority by human beings, including those 
in the Church, is the possibility of misuse.” With this introduction Charles 
Connors, C.S.Sp., proceeds in the course of an article on teen-age com- 
pany-keeping™ to challenge the right of bishops and pastors to forbid 
their teen-age subjects the practice of “going steady” or to sanction steady 
dating, as some have done, with expulsion from parochial schools or ex- 
clusion from certain school privileges. Fr. Connors bases this contention on 
several canonical premises. His case against legislation at the parochial 
level rests mainly on the fact that pastors as such possess no legislative power 
within the Church. As for episcopal competence in this regard, he maintains 
that since universal Church law allows marriage at the age of sixteen for 
boys and fourteen for girls, there is implicit approval of courtship at that 
age for those who contemplate marriage in the near future, and that con- 
sequently bishops are powerless to deny a right which common law concedes. 
Since it is the primary right and responsibility of parents to exercise reason- 
able control over the dating habits of their teen-age youngsters, there the 
exercise of authority should be allowed to remain. 

It is one thing to pass judgment on the morality or social advisability 
of steady and exclusive dating among teen-agers; it is distinctly another 
matter to doubt the wisdom of legislative sanctions on the practice; and it is 
still again another question to deny the very right to prohibit and penalize 
the custom as some pastors, and perhaps bishops, have done. All three 
phases of the problem receive Fr. Connors’ consideration. His observations 


3 “Teen-Agers ‘Going Steady’: Whose Problem?”, Homiletic and Pastoral Review 58 
(Dec., 1957) 249-54. The January and February, 1958, issues of the same periodical 
contain an exchange of correspondence on this article between ‘Girls’ Academy Chaplain” 
and Fr. Connors. Their discussion chiefly concerns the moral question of steady dating 
as an occasion of sin. For an excellent detailed treatment of this latter topic, cf. John R. 
Connery, S.J., “Steady Dating among Adolescents,” THEoLocicaL Stupres 19 (March, 
1958) 73-80. 
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on the first two will evoke a substantial amount of agreement; it is on the 
third point that he may to some extent have overstated his case. 

There is no doubt whatsoever about the incompetence of pastors to 
formulate purely positive law which would oblige their parishioners in 
conscience. Neither is there doubt about the right and obligation of pastors 
to instruct their people in the precepts and practical applications of natural 
law. As Fr. Connors readily admits, an accurate statement as to the moral 
dangers entailed in a particular practice and as to one’s consequent obli- 
gation to avoid those dangers is not a usurpation of legislative authority. 
However, not every pastoral pronouncement on the morality of steady 
dating among teen-agers has been conspicuous for theological accuracy. 
Should any priest, for example, so interpret natural law as to make the lone 
fact of company-keeping, regardless of its lack of danger in a particular 
case, reason for refusing absolution, he would indeed be exceeding his legiti- 
mate authority. On this point Fr. Connors’ position is unassailable. 

But as for excluding from parochial schools or from certain school privi- 
leges those who date steadily, it is by no means clear that this is an exercise 
of legislative authority in the technical sense. As Fr. Connors himself con- 
cedes, those in charge of parochial schools are entitled to make reasonable 
regulations for disciplinary purposes. But do they not also have the right 
to set certain other standards, not as productive of conscience obligations 
but as a conditio sine qua non of acceptability? For example, without by any 
means implying that marriage is a sinful state of life, a pastor would seem 
justified in excluding married students from his parochial high school. Or 
to use one of Fr. Connors’ own examples, no pastor could oblige his teen-age 
parishioners to abstain from all alcoholic beverages even within the family 
circle. But if he should decide that certain positions of honor in the school 
are to be restricted to teetotalers only, who can deny the pastor that right, 
even while reserving judgment on the wisdom of the regulation? It is true 
that a pastor would be exerting a form of moral suasion by presenting stu- 
dents with this disjunctive choice. But it does not seem to qualify as a usur- 
pation of legislative power. 

Whatever can be said of pastors’ rights in this regard applies a fortiori 
to local ordinaries. Moreover, since the latter possess true legislative author- 
ity, there could also arise at this level the speculative question of positive 
legislation in the strict sense, viz., a prohibition against steady dating based 
on the presumption of its universal danger and intended to bind in conscience 
even those teen-agers for whom the practice would be entirely devoid of 
personal danger. Whether such laws actually exist is to be doubted. But it is 
inconceivable that any bishop who might so legislate would fail to make 
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proper provision for those who would be seriously and legitimately planning 
on early marriage. Only if he did enact such a law as would equivalently make 
marriage impossible at an age permitted by the Code would I agree that his 
law would be invalid. 

As mentioned previously, there is a marked difference between the au- 
thority to enact laws and the salutary exercise of that right. Putting aside 
all question of legislative competence, and granting for a variety of reasons 
the inadvisability of steady dating for the generality of high school young- 
sters, is legislation or penalty the most efficacious remedy or preventive 
at our command? Fr. Connors is certainly not alone in judging that it is not. 
Besides the extreme difficulty of formulating and enforcing such regulations 
equitably and effectively, there is the further consideration that legislation 
of itself is designed to achieve only external conformity, which is certainly 
not the ultimate objective of our moral education. If our Catholic youngsters 
are to be brought to a proper manner of thinking in regard to steady dating, 
they must be provided with something more than a moral conclusion and 
a precept. Illustrative to my mind of a constructive and effectual approach to 
this teen-age problem are the motivational ideas expressed by Fr. McGloin in 
his pamphlet, You SHOULD Be Going Steady'*—an ironic title, of course. 
Where reasoned explanation and proper motivation succeed, legislation will 
be unnecessary; where they fail, it can be doubted that legislation will be 
any more successful. 


LEGION OF DECENCY 


Another problem relevant to the general question of positive legislation 
is contained in the complex issue raised by our Legion of Decency ratings. 
No adequate discussion of the Legion can restrict itself to an affirmation or 
denial of the obliging force of these ratings; but neither can that aspect of 
the question be entirely neglected if we hope to transmit to the faithful 
an intelligent appreciation of the Christian ideal which the Legion proposes. 
One of the most attractive features of an article written by Gerald Kelly, 
S.J., and John C. Ford, S.J.,!° is the very frank appeal it makes to supereroga- 
tory virtue as distinguishing the genuine spirit of the Legion and its members. 
Beginning with an historical account of the organization’s inception and 


4 Joseph T. McGloin, S.J., You SHOULD Be Going Steady (St. Louis: Queen’s Work, 
1957). 

16“The Legion of Decency,” THEoLocicaL Stupres 18 (Sept., 1957) 387-433. Fr. 
Kelly and Fr. Ford have also collaborated on Questions in Fundamental Moral Theology, 
just recently published by Newman Press. 
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development, this article then proceeds to a consideration of the principal 
ecclesiastical pronouncements dealing with motion pictures and with the 
Church’s role in promoting the good and discouraging the evil of which this 
medium is capable. There follows a section on the Legion and Christian 
morality which concludes with a strong plea for a positive program of edu- 
cation aimed at developing within our people a genuine sense of artistic and 
moral values. 

It is characteristic of the tone of this whole discussion that relatively 
brief space is devoted to the question of moral obligation deriving from the 
Legion’s ratings of specific movies. Conspicuously first in this part of the 
article is the authors’ proposal of the ideal attitude which, independently of 
any notion of sin, will easily persuade the wholesome-minded to a general 
policy of choosing their moving picture entertainment in accordance with 
the Legion’s recommendations. Even this ideal makes reasonable provision 
for individual and exceptional circumstances in which attendance at a par- 
ticular B or even C movie would not be inconsistent with an habitual policy 
of doing the better thing. 

The further question of conscience obligation is one which the authors 
decline to solve with any general aprioristic rule whereby a B or C designa- 
tion could be translated immediately into terms of sin, either venial or 
mortal. Their reasons for adopting this position are most cogent. Of the two 
possible sources of sin in this matter—either positive or natural law—it 
seems clear that, except for occasional precepts on the part of individual 
bishops forbidding attendance at certain C movies, there is no ecclesiastical 
law which prohibits any particular class of pictures according to the cate- 
gories employed by the Legion or similar organizations. The Legion itself is 
not a lawmaking body and does not claim to be; and the same must be said 
of episcopal groups, at any level short of a plenary or provincial council, 
which officially approve such agencies. There remains then only natural law 
as a source of obligation in this regard, in so far as it forbids unnecessary 
cooperation with what is objectively evil and obliges to the avoidance of 
unjustifiable scandal and of proximate occasion of sin. As Frs. Kelly and 
Ford point out in some detail, it is only in a context of concrete circumstances 
that one can estimate with any degree of accuracy these elements of scandal 
and danger. Hence any attempt to universalize in the form of practical rules 
would be theologically hazardous. Even with regard to C pictures, they are 
convinced that prudence should discourage the statement that these are 
always, or almost always, a proximate occasion of mortal sin. Rather they 
believe it “much more in keeping with sound theology to say that they 
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would involve the proximate occasion of serious sin for many people, es- 
pecially young people, and that any more specific statement would require 
a knowledge of the film itself and of its prospective audience.” 

Since this article was written, several related events have transpired: the 
publication of the Encyclical Miranda prorsus,'* the subsequent release by 
the American hierarchy of their statement on censorship,” and a modifica- 
tion in the Legion’s classification of moving pictures.'* Would any one or 
more of these factors affect the conclusions presented by Frs. Ford and 
Kelly? 

The new A-2 category (“morally unobjectionable for adults and adoles- 
cents”) will now make it possible for some pictures, which would formerly 
have been classified as B, to be given an A-3 rating (“morally unobjectionable 
for adults”). Thus the fact of a B rating in the future will of itself imply a 
more serious moral defect than need necessarily have been inferred in every 
case from the same classification in the past. In other words, the B classifica- 
tion is no longer the “residual category” it once was, but removes a film 
more decisively from the unobjectionable class. In view of this fact, future 
moral appraisal of B pictures may be more strict in some cases than that 
given by Frs. Kelly and Ford. 

But in every doctrinal respect, the views expressed by the same authors 
would appear to be eminently in accord with the teaching of Miranda 
prorsus as it applies to our Legion of Decency. As Fr. Connell observes in 
his first of several promised commentaries on the Encyclical,’® it does not 
seem that Pius XII conferred the force of positive law upon the ratings as- 


16 AAS 49 (Oct. 23-26, 1957) 765-805. 

" Catholic Mind 56 (Mar.—April, 1958) 180-86. 

1% Announced after the annual meeting of American bishops in Washington last Novem- 
ber and effective December 12, the change involves the introduction of one new category 
(“unobjectionable for adults and adolescents’’) to be designated as A-2. According to a 
subsequent NCWC release (Boston Pilot, Jan. 4, 1958), ‘All films rated morally unobjec- 
tionable for adults under the old classification system of the National Legion of Decency 
have been placed in the Legion’s new A-2 classification, moraliy unobjectionable for adults 
and adolescents.”” And quoting Msgr. Thomas F. Little, Executive Secretary of the Legion, 
the dispatch continues: “It can be safely said that the vast majority of the films which 
had been previously rated A-2, for adults, were also in fact acceptable for adolescents. 
If there be some exceptions to this rule, they are minimal in number and do not justify 
the morally impossible task of re-evaluating all the films reviewed and classified by the 
Legion since 1936.” Hence the new A-3 category (“morally unobjectionable for adults”) 
will be comprised largely of films which would have been classified as B under the Legion’s 
original system. 

19 Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., “Pope Pius XII and the Legion of Decency,” American 
Ecclesiastical Review 137 (Dec., 1957) 392-99, 
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signed to particular films by Catholic agencies authorized to classify them. 
When the Pope speaks of a grave obligation on the part of the faithful to 
“gequaint themselves with the decisions issued by ecclesiastical authority 
on matters connected with motion pictures and to obey them faithfully,” 
he is more likely referring to specific mandates issued directly by those en- 
dowed with legislative authority within the Church. Substantially the same 
interpretation would seem to be implicit in the statement on censorship 
released by the American bishops after their annual meeting last November, 
some weeks after the publication of the encyclical: 


The function of these agencies [the Legion of Decency and the National Office 
for Decent Literature] is related in character. Each evaluates and offers the evalua- 
tion to those interested. Each seeks to enlist in a proper and lawful manner the 
cooperation of those who can curb the evil. Each invites the help of all people in 
the support of its objectives. Each endeavors through positive action to form 
habits of artistic taste which will move people to seek out and patronize the good. 
In their work they reflect the moral teaching of the Church. Neither agency exer- 
cises censorship in any true sense of the word.” 


An appreciation of the distinction between an agency whose sole purpose 
is to inform and one whose authorized function is to prohibit would very 
likely have prevented some of the misunderstandings apparent in Walter 
Kerr’s Criticism and Censorship.2* As Fr. Welsh® very pertinently notes in 
his comments on Mr. Kerr’s book, the Legion and the NODL “intend to do 
cna moral level much that the art critic intends to do on the aesthetic level, 
ie., indicate to the public the merits and faults of particular productions.” 
No one denies the responsible literary or dramatic critic his right to evaluate 
and to communicate to an unlimited audience the artistic merits and defi- 
ciencies of a particular book or theatrical performance. Why challenge the 
tight to appraise and inform in similar fashion from the moral viewpoint? 
And though Fr. Welsh is inclined to believe that the Legion’s effectiveness 
would be enhanced by endowing its C ratings with the force of ecclesiastical 
law, it seems to me far preferable to reserve this exercise of legislative au- 


* Catholic Mind 56 (Mar.—April, 1958) 184; emphasis added. 

™ Milwaukee: Bruce, 1957. 

® Aloysius J. Welsh, “Criticism and Censorship—Notes on the Basic Issues,” Homi- 
lelic and Pastoral Review 57 (July, 1957) 891-99. For further observations on the issues 
raised in Mr. Kerr’s book, see F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., “Criticism and Censorship,” A mer- 
ican Ecclesiastical Review 137 (July, 1957) 9-17; Owen Bennett, O.F.M.Conv., “Art, 
Critics, Censors and Basic Principles,’ Homiletic and Pastoral Review 58 (Nov., 1957) 
147-56, and ibid. (Dec., 1957) 255-65; Murray Arndt, S.D.S., “Censorship and Perspec- 
tive,” Catholic World 186 (Nov., 1957) 93-99. 
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thority for the rare case in which exceptional circumstances would truly 
require episcopal intervention. 

In the course of his commentary on Miranda prorsus, Fr. Connell declares 
that he is still committed to the views he expressed some twelve years agp 
on the sinfulness of attending various classes of films.”* With the substantial 
essence of those judgments theologians generally would very probably agree, 
although some would likely prefer to qualify several of his practical prin- 
ciples or rules. Regarding C pictures, for example, my own preference would 
not be to defend without some qualification the statement that “pictures 
[so] classified . .. must be avoided by all persons under pain of mortal sin.” 
Without doubt Fr. Connell would readily concede as legitimate certain ex- 
ceptions to this rule which could be cited; but it is the seeming absoluteness 
of the statement as a practical norm which could create misunderstandings. 
And although all would agree on our obligation as priests to urge upon the 
faithful the ideals proposed by the Legion of Decency, my own pastoral 
instincts do not take enthusiastically to Fr. Connell’s suggestion in his more 
recent article that our Sunday announcements should each week include the 
advice to stay away from particular theatres, to be mentioned by name, 
which are showing objectionable films. Although the matter surely admits 
of legitimate differences of opinion, it is not to my mind certain that the re- 
action of the faithful to this practice would be altogether salutary. 


MEDICAL PROBLEMS 


A. Boschi, S.J.,% reports on an exchange of theological opinion which 
illustrates most effectively the difficulty of determining the precise limits of 
one’s duty to preserve life. The case presented is an actual one involving a 
three-year-old child, one of whose eyes had already been removed surgically 
because of malignant tumor. The other eye later became infected in the 
same way, and medical prognosis offered only the dilemma of either certain 
death without further surgery or a “considerable probability” of saving the 
child’s life by a second ophthalmectomy. The father at first refused to au- 
thorize the operation, but upon threat of court intervention eventually gave 
his consent. The aftermath is not reported by Fr. Boschi. 

Commenting on the case in the Times of Malia, Canon E. Coleiro had ex- 
pressed his opinion that the operation in the circumstances represented an 
extraordinary means of preserving life, since at best it would entail a life- 
time of total blindness. Because death for the youngster now would mean 


% “How Should Priests Direct People Regarding the Movies?”, American Ecclesiastical 
Review 114 (April, 1946) 241-53. 
* “Tngiusta ingerenza o legittimo intervento dello stato?”, Palestra del clero 36 (Dec. 
1, 1957) 1067-77. 
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her certain eternal salvation, the father had excellent reason, in the Canon’s 
opinion, to refuse extraordinary means in the child’s best interests and to 
permit death to ensue from natural causes. And since the exercise of this 
choice in such a situation is the exclusive right of parents, the intervention 
of civil authority was not justified. 

Subsequently, as Fr. Boschi testifies, the problem came to the attention of 
A. Peinador, C.M.F., whose solution was quite to the contrary. According 
to Fr. Peinador, the proposed surgery represented an ordinary means of 
preserving life. Consequently the father was obliged to permit the operation, 
which was neither excessively difficult nor expensive, just as he would be 
obliged to provide food and shelter for his children. Refusal of consent trans- 
ferred to civil authority the right and obligation to protect the child from an 
irresponsible parent. 

Fr. Boschi expresses his own conviction that Canon Coleiro’s conclusion 
is correct, and suggests that Fr. Peinador is being unduly influenced by the 
medical concept of ordinary and extraordinary means and is failing to take 
full cognizance of all that is implied in the theological definition of those 
terms.” With copious quotations from Fr. Paquin’s Morale et médecine,* 
Fr. Boschi argues that the handicap of total blindness for lifetime is even 
objectively an incommodum of considerable gravity, and in addition can 
entail subjective repugnance or dread equivalent to that which is recognized 
by moralists as sufficient to make a particular means at least relatively ex- 
traordinary. He also underlines the medical fact that the operation does not 
promise certainty of success but admits of some real probability to the con- 
trary. In view of these various considerations, Fr. Boschi interprets the 
operation as extraordinary means and grants the father the right to decide 
either for or against surgery on the basis of his sincere judgment of what is 
to the child’s own best interests. Granted such a decision, civil authority 
possesses no right to intervene.” 

There is no question about the extreme difficulty in practice of deciding 


%On this distinction between the theological and medical notions of ordinary and 


‘extraordinary means, see John C. Ford, S.J., and J. E. Drew, M.D., “Advising Radical 


Surgery: A Problem in Medical Morality,” Journal of American Medical Association 151 
(Feb. 28, 1953) 711-16; John C. Ford, S:J., “The Refusal of Blood Transfusions 
by Jehovah’s Witnesses,”’ Linacre Quarterly 22 (Feb., 1955) 5-10. For a general discussion 
of the theological concept of ordinary and extraordinary means, cf. Gerald Kelly, S.J., 
“The Duty of Using Artificial Means to Preserve Life,” THEOLoGicAL Stupies 11 (June, 
1950) 203-20; and “The Duty to Preserve Life,” ibid. 12 (Dec., 1951) 550-56. 

*% Jules Paquin, S.J., Morale et médecine (Montreal: L’Immaculée-Conception, 1957) 
411-16. 

"For detailed treatment of parental rights and the responsibility of civil authorities 
in cases such as these, cf. J. C. Ford, S.J., ““The Refusal of Blood Transfusions by Jehovah’s 
Witnesses,” Linacre Quarterly 22 (Feb., 1955) 3-10 and (May, 1955) 41-50. 
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many of the problems which depend for solution on the elusive distinction 
between ordinary and extraordinary means of preserving life. Especially 
troublesome are cases in which the decision either to use or to forego extn. 
ordinary means must be made by proxy. Although all theologians agree that 
normally no one need go beyond a certain limit of inconvenience in order to 
maintain life, identification of the extraordinary in the concrete is so depen¢- 
ent on human judgments that opinions in many individual cases are bound 
to differ. And when solving such problems for the theologically untrained, 
moralists are quite aware of the danger at times of appearing to condone a 
direct intention to induce death when they are actually defending only a 
legitimate right to allow oneself or another to die. This is particularly true 
in instances where death would be a welcome release. The present case is not 
devoid of these various hazards. But in view of the major handicap of total 
blindness for lifetime which surgery would necessarily inflict, and consider- 
ing also what appears to be a legitimate probability that the operation will 
not prevent death, my own inclination would be to agree that the ophthal- 
mectomy in this case is an extraordinary means. If that be granted, it would 
follow that the father of the child was fully entitled to make his original 
decision and that the threat of intervention by civil authority was a violation 
of that right. 

Somewhat similar a poser is expressed in the very suppositum on which L. 
Bender, O.P.,* bases another of his arguments against the licitness of or- 
ganic transplantation infer vivos. Fr. Bender’s reasoning in this article ap- 
pears to be reductively this: a father is certainly not justified in authorizing 
the removal of a healthy organ from his minor child for the purpose of trans- 
plantation; but if organic transplantation were not intrinsically evil, a 
father would be so justified; therefore organic transplantation is intrinsically 
evil. It is with no intention of ultimately denying the major premise that I 
suggest it as matter for further discussion. But because Fr. Bender presup- 
poses it to be true and devotes his article to a development of the minor 
premise, that item deserves first consideration. 

The author correctly stipulates that licit disposition of one’s corporal 
members is an exclusively personal right and that, for children incapable of 
exercising the right in a rational way, divine natural law provides an au- 
thorized representative in the person of the father or another legitimate 
guardian. Thus, if surgery is necessary in order to preserve the child’s life, 
it is the father who speaks for the child and gives requisite consent. This 
paternal right of proxy consent is, of course, not unrestricted, but is limited 


* “Transplantatio organorum et personae minores,” Palestro del clero 36 (July 1, 1957) 
611-15. 
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to those dispositions of self which the youngster could licitly make in his own 
name if he were capable. Therefore, Fr. Bender concludes, if disposal of a 
healthy organ for another’s benefit were permissible, a father would be au- 
thorized to give consent for it in the name and person of his minor child. 

It seems to me that Fr. Bender does not present with complete adequacy 
the father’s role as juridically responsible agent for his child and that he may 
even be equating it with the authority of parents to exact obedience from 
their children in matters which are licit and reasonable. While it is true to 
say that proxy consent may not be given for a procedure which is intrinsically 
evil, it would not be correct to imply that such consent may without further 
consideration be granted for anything and everything which may in itself 
be morally permissible. On the supposition that organic transplantation is 
not intrinsically evil, the child in this case has two legitimate choices, and 
therefore two rights which the father must protect to the best of his ability: 
the right to sacrifice an organ and the right to retain it. The father’s corre- 
sponding obligation, therefore, is to make a decision in the best interests of 
the child—not an easy task in such circumstances. But from the mere fact 
that the father would not be justified in authorizing the mutilation in ques- 
tion, there is no necessary illation to the intrinsic malice of the procedure 
itself. 

The further problem remains: could a father legitimately decide in favor 
of such an operation on his child?*® If sacrifice of the organ involved would 
constitute a serious handicap (as would be true, for example, of a kidney 
transplant from one identical twin to the other) and if the child is incapable 
of making a truly informed decision for himself, my own opinion is that a 
transplant from the child may not be authorized. It does not seem prudent 
to presume on a child’s willingness to be irreversibly handicapped to such a 
degree, or entirely just to require heroic sacrifice of a child unable to speak 
for itself. It is a conviction expressed without sharing Fr. Bender’s assurance 
that none would disagree, and is not indicative of any personal doubt about 
the probable licitness, servatis servandis, of organic transplantation. 

* One of the more recent (November, 1957) kidney transplants performed at Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital in Boston involved fourteen-year-old identical twins. Before the 
transplant would be allowed, the prospective donor had to satisfy the State Supreme 
Court that he was aware of the consequences to himself and that he willingly consented 
to make the sacrifice. Parental consent was also required. Whether a court in this country 
would allow parents to authorize a transplant from an infant child has not as yet to my 
knowledge been decided. Although up to now the only successful kidney transplants 
have been from one identical twin to the other, the president of the newly-formed Foster 
Fund for Transplant Research at Peter Bent Brigham announced several months ago 
that successful transplants between non-related individuals is now “on the threshold of 
possibility.” 
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Although J. Kuniti¢, O.P.,*° aligns himself with those who defend organic 
transplantation, his position on the question is not wholly identical with 
that adopted by others who champion the cause. As they do, he invokes the 
law of charity as his final justification. But even after stipulating that it is 
direct mutilation for which the principle of totality makes provision in other 
cases, for some unstated reason he insists that the mutilation involved in 
transplants and sanctioned by charity is in another sense of the term indirect. 
To Fr. Kuniti¢, indirect here implies that the donor does nothing positive 
in the order of physical causality to deprive himself of bodily integrity but 
merely submits without resistance to the ministrations of a surgeon. The 
distinction, as I understand it, seems neither helpful nor especially pertinent. 
Surely the donor, by the fact of his free consent, intends directly (in the 
common acceptation of the term) the mutilation of self which follows. And 
since Fr. Kuniti¢ explicitly denies that direct mutilation in this sense is in- 
trinsically evil, it is difficult to understand what the change in terminology 
is meant to achieve. 

Apropos of the current disagreement among reputable theologians as to 
the morality of organic transplantation, it is no spirit of nationalism or of 
blind loyalty to a cause which prompts the inclusion here of the following 
excerpt: 


As to whether one may sacrifice a member of his own body for the benefit of 
another—as, for example, to donate one of his eyes to a blind man—opinions do 
not agree. An American moralist answers in the affirmative (B. J. Cunningham, 
The Morality of Organic Transplantation, Washington, 1944), a Spaniard in the 
negative (P. Zalba, Theologiae moralis summa, Vol. 2, p. 268). The ultimate reason 
for this difference of opinion is this: the one maintains that God has given us each 
a body for his own good and for the good of all; the other that it is given for one’s 
own good alone. The first, in good American fashion, believes that man may 
intervene and interfere in the plan of Providence; the second, that we must above 
all respect the divine order.” 


© “Aliquorum organorum humani corporis licita transplantatio,” Perfice munus 32 
(Oct., 1957) 566-79. 

* “Quant a savoir si l’on peut sacrifier une partie de son corps pour le bien d’autrui, 
comme par exemple, donner un de ses yeux a un aveugle, les avis ne sont plus concordants. 
Un moraliste américain repond affirmativement (B. J. Cunningham, The morality of 
organic transplantation, Washington, 1944), un espagnol négativement (P. Zalba, Theologiae 
moralis Summa, vol. 2, p. 268). La raison ultime de la divergence est celle-ci: ’un tient 
que Dieu nous a donné un corps pour notre bien et pour le bien de tous; |’autre pour 
notre bien seulement. Le premier, en bon américain, estime que l’homme peut intervenir 
et interférer dans le jeu de la Providence; le second, qu’il faut avant tout respecter |’ordre 
divin”; Ph. Delhaye in L’Ami du clergé 67 (Oct. 24, 1957) 639. 
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May it be respectfully suggested that allegations such as this contribute 
little to the cause of serious and legitimate theological discussion? Theo- 
logians who are best acquainted with Fr. Cunningham’s dissertation, and 
with its subsequent refinements at the hands of several respected moralists, 
would be least inclined to caricature either. Legitimate and courteous differ- 
ences of opinion have traditionally played a major role in the development 
of our theology. The same cannot be said of invective. 

It should also be noted that in the second (1957) edition of his Summa, 
Fr. Zalba not only remarks the prudence with which the contrary of his 
preferred opinion has in several instances been expounded, but also admits 
the probability of that position and even seems to show an incipient incli- 
nation towards it.” 

In answer to a question concerning acute hydramnios before viability, 
Fr. Connell®* restates current thinking among theologians as to the licitness 
of draining off the excessive amniotic fluid with the realization that abor- 
tion will often result. Those who consider the procedure as a species of 
direct abortion, and hence forbidden, generally maintain that the amniotic 
membrane and fluid, if not strictly part of the fetus, at least pertain more 
properly to the fetus than to the mother, since they are by nature designed 
as an essential medium for intrauterine existence. Hence, in the estimation 
of many theologians, perforation of the membranes and release of the fluid 
would constitute a direct attack upon the unborn child. Fr. Connell cites 
Thomas J. O’Donnell, S.J.,** as one of the more recent proponents of the 
opinion which admits an application of the principle of double effect to this 
situation when the mother’s life is seriously threatened. Fr. O’Donnell prefers 
to regard the excess of amniotic fluid as a grave maternal pathology towards 
the relief of which membrane puncture is immediately directed. Abortion, 


“Fortasse argumentum in favorem sententiae benignioris adduci possit hominem 
non excedere limites rectae administrationis propriae substantiae, cum propter bonum 
proprium spirituale cedit alteri organa huic necessaria. Deus enim, qui ei praescripsit 
administrationem virium corporalium in utilitatem totius personae, non videtur clare 
invitus quod ille disponat de organis suis directe pro bono superiore totius personae per 
operationem sibi quidem haud necessariam, sed intra ordinem rerum a Deo permissum 
utique convenientem”; Theologiae moralis summa 2 (2nd ed.) § 162. See also § 157: 
“... probabilitas intrinseca [opinionis negativae] non evincit falsitatem contrariae 
opinionis; et probabilitas extrinseca huius minime potest parvipenderi, cum sustineatur 
ex motivis sibi saltem probabilibus a multis recentioribus.” Fr. Zalba thereupon cites 
in a footnote fourteen theologians who have defended the licitness of organic transplanta- 
tion inter vivos. 

%F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., “Release of the Amniotic Fluid,’ American Ecclesiastical 
Review 137 (Dec., 1957) 423-25. 

4 Morals in Medicine (Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1957) 137-44. 
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if it occurs, can consequently qualify as indirect. In the estimation of Fr. 
Connell, this opinion is “sufficiently probable to follow in practice, even when 
it is certain that the abortion of a non-viable fetus will follow.” 

It is important to note that all who defend this position (Frs. Connell and 
O’Donnell, of course, included) insist that, given a choice of methods, the 
procedure most likely to protect both mother and child is the one which 
must be employed. In his discussion of hydramnios, Fr. O’Donnell de- 
scribes three methods of membranal puncture whose medical practicality 
may vary according to the obstetrical facts of individual cases. The open 
cervical route, with rupture of the membrane within the radius of the di- 
lated cervix, he considers least desirable, since it offers no chance of prevent- 
ing abortion. Abdominal puncture, although somewhat less likely to result 
in immediate abortion, presents other hazards which discourage many 
doctors from using or recommending it. Still another possibility is thus 
described by Fr. O’Donnell: 


A third method is what might be described as the concealed cervical puncture. 
It consists of entering by way of the somewhat dilated cervix and gently peeling 
the membrane away from the uterine wall for several inches back from the edge 
of the cervix. The needle is then carefully inserted some inches back from the 
dilated cervix, and the flow is carefully controlled, in the hope of avoiding further 
membrane rupture. When the fluid is reduced to the desired amount the needle is 
withdrawn and there is then hope that the site of the puncture will be opposed to 
the uterine wall with sufficient pressure to avert further membrane rupture and 
fluid release. The chance of avoiding abortion is slim, but real.* 


In practice, of course, the medical evaluation of alternate obstetrical pro- 
cedures is strictly the doctor’s decision, but one which must be made con- 
scientiously in the best interests of both mother and child. Physicians who 
are informed of the conclusion defended by Fr. O’Donnell and others should 
not be allowed to overlook the practical precautions which they also indicate. 

Fr. O’Donnell likewise writes briefly in defense of the Falk procedure as 
an instance of sterilization which need not be direct.** The operation entails 
cornual resection of infected Fallopian tubes in order to break the pathway 
of infection recurring from below. The tubes are left in situ to conserve the 
ovarian blood supply, but sterility is, of course, unavoidable as a concomi- 
tant effect. At least at the speculative level, moralists would doubtless agree 
with Fr. O’Donnell’s line of reasoning and with his final conclusion. The 
factual question as to medical necessity for the procedure, especially in view 


8 Tbid., p. 144. 
36 “The Falk Procedure,” Linacre Quarterly 24 (Aug., 1957) 90-91. 
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of available antibiotic therapy, would seem to be still controverted among 
doctors themselves—another medical decision which the theologian as such 
cannot presume to make. 

With its December 1957 issue, Hospital Progress resumed operations in 
the department of medico-morality, a feature unavoidably missing from its 
pages for some months previously. Most appropriately, the first in a pro- 
jected series of bimonthly articles is a discussion by Gerald Kelly, S.J., on 
the current status of hypnosis as an anesthetic agent.” Since this is another 
instance of a problem whose moral solution depends largely on proper medi- 
cal data, Fr. Kelly devotes much of his space to the pertinent testimony of 
several physicians whose competence in the field is well established. The 
result will be no surprise to anyone who has been able to follow the serious 
literature on the subject in recent years. Without overstating its advantages 
or glossing over its limitations, these men attest to the genuine medical 
value of hypnoanesthesia in certain selected cases and at the hands of 
capable and responsible physicians. Fr. Kelly’s conclusion is the moral 
counterpart: although it is too early for a final and comprehensive statement, 
it is clear from the teaching of Pius XII and from the principles governing 
the use of any anesthetic that hypnoanesthesia, in accordance with accepted 
medical standards, can certainly be approved. 


MODESTY IN DRESS 


Of the priests in this country who have expressed themselves on the sub- 
ject of modesty in feminine dress, not all are convinced that this cause is 
best advanced by proposing norms of modest fashions in more or less math- 
ematical terms of body coverage. This honest doubt as to the efficacy or 
advisability of a particular means to an end does not in any sense of the word 
indicate disinterest in the end itself. And it would be an even more serious 
misinterpretation to infer that the doubt bespeaks indifference to the very 
virtue of modesty. Certainly we are all unhappily aware of the flagrant dis- 
regard of decency so often exhibited in feminine fashions. And there is no 
priest worthy of the name who is not eminently in favor of devising ways 
and means not only to correct this external abuse but to inculcate the in- 
terior virtue of modesty to the highest possible degree. If we differ in our 
carefully considered estimates of one technique or another, it should be only 


= “Hypnosis as Anesthesia,” Hospital Progress 38 (Dec., 1957) 54-55. Hospital Progress 
is the official monthly journal of the Catholic Hospital Assoc., 1438 So. Grand Blvd., St. 
Louis 4, Mo. CHA has also announced publication of a one-volume edition of Fr. Kelly’s 
Medico-Moral Problems in which the material contained in the original five booklets has 
been rearranged, supplemented, and in other ways also considerably revised. 
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because the ultimate end to be achieved is too important to all of us to be 
jeopardized by using any means but the most effective. 

It is the belief of “Pater Sine Nomine’* that, due to an inherent charac. 
teristic of female human nature, girls are seriously handicapped in their 
attempts to distinguish between the modest and the immodest in feminine 
fashions. The handicap referred to is the commonly recognized fact that 
women as a rule are relatively immune (some even to the point of frigidity) 
to the sexual stimuli which ordinarily evoke immediate and highly pm- 
nounced physical and emotional response in men. Lacking in themselves this 
sensitivity to sexual stimulation, which the author identifies with ‘‘a wam- 
ing to cover up,” women are chronically unable to appreciate the sexual 
responsiveness of men and therefore cannot determine what is modest or 
immodest in the matter of their own dress. The result, our nameless Father 
maintains, is that many actually make erroneous judgments and in all in- 
nocence wear clothing which is immodest. On this premise, and on the 
precedent of a 1928 letter from the Congregation of Religious to teaching 
sisters in Rome, the author concludes that only by providing a set of meas- 
ured norms can we supply for a common inability among girls to judge 
modesty in concrete styles of feminine attire. The article more than implies 
that the failure of some priests to agree on this last point is obstructing the 
cause of modesty and is therefore a dereliction of their pastoral duty. 

It simply cannot be that the author means to infer that a natural sense of 
modesty depends essentially on the actual experiencing within oneself of 
physical sex reaction. The exquisite instinct to modesty exhibited by so 
many entirely inexperienced in this regard is too obvious to need proof. It 
is true that girls may be for a long time unaware of male sensitivity to 
sexual stimulation and be unable to fathom it, once it is realized, in the 
light of what they know about themselves. But does this deprive them of 
the basic ability to sense with a considerable degree of accuracy what is 
modest and immodest in fashions? My own experience tells me no. The 
average American Catholic girl, at an age level to which this problem per- 
tains, is surely capable of recognizing as modest or immodest those fashions 
which would be unhesitatingly and with virtual unanimity so designated by 
a representative group of decent adults. At the point where style begins to 
verge towards the risqué, she may become uncertain or even in her inno- 
cence fail to sense the incipient trend. In this area, all would agree, guidance 
of some sort is needed—not in order to designate a line where virtue ends 


% “Measures and Modesty,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review 58 (Nov., 1957) 164-72. 
An editorial note prefixed to this article apologizes for the anonymity but explains that 
the priest-author advanced very good reasons for not identifying himself. 
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and sin begins, but in order to educate and win her to an ideal of modesty 
which will be conspicuous. 

It would be universally conceded that any rational program of education 
and inspiration to modesty must be basically designed to communicate 
correct notions of the virtue itself, an appreciation of the principles and 
facts pertaining to occasions of sin, and effective motivation along positive 
lines. The only legitimate point of debate is whether mathematical standards 
of dress are a necessary or useful adjunct to this indispensable phase of the 
project. If some theologians have reacted with less than enthusiasm to par- 
ticular programs already inaugurated and widely publicized, it is only be- 
cause they perceive certain risks inherent in some of the tactics employed. 

There is, first of all, the proven danger of presenting ideals in a doctrinally 
false context. The following preamble to the specific directives proposed by 
one organization simply would not sustain theological scrutiny: 


At Fatima, Portugal in 1917, the Blessed Virgin Mary condemned in advance 
the pagan fashions of our day, warning us: “Certain fashions will be introduced 
that will offend Our Lord very much.” At a later date, Our Blessed Mother made 
known what standards of modesty in dress she requires, through the Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XI, her Divine Son’s Vicar, who set this guide: 

“A dress cannot be called decent which is cut deeper than two fingers’ breadth under 
the pit of the throat, which does not cover the arms at least to the elbows, and scarcely 
reaches a bit beyond the knees. Furthermore, dresses of transparent materials are im- 
proper ...”” By Donato, Cardinal Sbaretti, Pref. of Congregation of the Council; 
Feast of Holy Family, Jan. 12, 1930. 

Until this mandate of the Holy See, as to what constitutes modesty in dress, is 
revised, modified or rescinded by the Holy See itself, these minimum standards 
are binding on everyone, regardless of any opinions to the contrary held by so 
many people these days—even within the Church. 

To further confirm this, Pope Pius XII stated very recently: “Our Divine 
Saviour entrusted the deposit of faith not to theologians, but to the magisterium of the 
Church for its authentic interpretation. Hence, the ‘sensus ecclesiae’ (the mind of the 
Church) is decisive for the knowledge of truth; not the ‘opinio theologorum’ (the per- 
sonal views of individual theologians). Otherwise, theologians would be the magisterii 
[sic], which is evidently erroneous.” (Sept., 1956). ® 


Even if the statement attributed above to the Congregation of the Council 
were authentic, the theology of this preamble would still be open to serious 
criticism. But the truth of the matter is that those words are not to be found 


“The Marylike Standards for Modesty in Dress” as reproduced in Divine Love 1 
(July-Sept., 1957) 17. 
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in the Instruction cited.’ According to S. Woywod, O.F.M.," whose ac. 
knowledged source was a leaflet published by the Central Bureau of the 
Catholic Central Verein, they are contained in an earlier document to which 
the Instruction makes passing reference, viz., a letter from the Congregation 
of Religious (Aug. 23, 1928) to teaching sisters in Rome. A careful reading 
of that letter reveals nothing of the kind“@—literally not a word which could 
possibly be construed as an attempt to define in concrete terms what is 
modest or immodest in feminine dress. What the origin of the interpolation 
may have been, one can only conjecture. But until more reliable evidence 
to the contrary is adduced, the passage in question would appear to qualify 
as a theological facsimile of Topsy. 

The example serves at very least to illustrate one reason why many priests 
are reluctant to subscribe unreservedly to these crusades in their every de- 
tail. It is far from unreasonable to fear that false consciences could result 
from such misrepresentations of theological fact, unwitting though they may 
be. And it is no lack of zeal which prompts a demurrer against that danger. 

Furthermore, as Pater Sine Nomine concedes, “we could not set up a 
plaster statue, draw two sets of lines on it, and say: ‘At this line begins venial 
sin; at that line begins mortal sin.’ ” Presumably this is not what is intended 
when specific measurements are proposed as practical norms of an ideal in 
modesty. But some of the formulae in which these criteria have been ex- 
pressed are objectively open to that interpretation, as is certainly true of 
the preamble quoted above. And such are the psychological quirks of human 
nature—or perhaps such is the nature of the matter itself—that this is the 
impression too often taken, especially from the printed word, despite all 
precautions against it. The proponent of the mathematical standard can 
easily find himself in the awkward position of appearing to measure modesty 
in absurd mathematical absolutes, and of being forced to explain the why of 
a thesis he actually does not defend, namely, that precisely so many inches 
from a given point lies the last frontier of virtue. 

There are those who deny that mathematical criteria actually do result in 
misunderstandings, ridicule, confused consciences, and the like, on the part 
of girls to whom they are proposed. But there are also others, no less zealous 
and experienced in the same apostolate, who in total sincerity testify to the 
contrary. Granted this difference of opinion on the point, the following ques- 


““Tnstructio ad ordinarios diocesanos: De inhonesto feminarum vestiendi more,” 
AAS 22 (1930) 26-28; cf. also T. L. Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest 1, 212-14. 

“| Homiletic and Pastoral Review 30 (Sept., 1930) 1328. 

“ The complete Italian text of the letter may be found in Commentarium pro religiosis 
9 (1928) 414-15. An editorial note cites Monitore ecclesiastico, 1928, pp. 298-99, as CPR’s 


source. 
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tions would make for most interesting discussion, at the dispassionate level, 
at an imaginary meeting of all priests truly experienced in this phase of the 
ministry: (1) Of those girls committed to a policy of modesty in dress, how 
many perhaps have been won to the cause precisely through the effectiveness 
of mathematical criteria? (2) Of those who disregard or are indifferent to 
modesty in dress, how many perhaps have been alienated because of mis- 
understandings occasioned by mathematical criteria? (3) All things con- 
sidered, are mathematical criteria a necessary or beneficial adjunct to an 
effective crusade for modest fashions? 

The preceding comments do not imply that we should content ourselves 
as counselors with vague and platitudinous exhortations to modest fashions. 
Besides inculcating the genuine meaning and beauties of the virtue, we 
should give a reasoned explanation of the scandal involved not only in im- 
modest dress but, even more important, in immodest behavior. (It would be 
a mistake to give the impression that modesty consists exclusively or even 
primarily in what one wears, since a girl’s posture, gestures, and general 
comportment are far more indicative of modesty, or the lack of it, than is 
the total yardage of her costume.) Finally, we should specify to some degree 
what can constitute suggestive or provocative attire in girls and women: 
form-fitting slacks and jeans, skimpy shorts, plunging necklines, snug sweat- 
ers, and the like. Any attempt to define with further exactitude the criteria 
of modest dress is, in the considered opinion of many, unnecessary and per- 
haps inimical to the effectiveness of such a crusade. And when we shall have 
devised the perfect syllabus for decency in feminine apparel, it would still 
be colossal conceit on our part to forget the multitudes of the impeccably 
modest who are what they are due to the grace of God, their own whole- 
someness, and the example and training of conscientious parents no less wise 
than ourselves in the ways of modesty. 


RIGHTS OF THE CRIMINALLY ACCUSED 


It is very doubtful that any theologian at present would hesitate to con- 
demn the torturing of the criminally accused in order to obtain a confession 
of crime. That the practice was once defended to an extent by some theo- 
logians is no secret to anyone who reads the standard treatises De reis, where 
quite commonly is found reference to an opinion—relic supposedly of the 
Middle Ages—that the accused whose guilt has by judicial process been 
more or less satisfactorily established (“post semiplenam probationem”’) 
is in conscience obliged to confess, and may licitly be subjected to torture if 
he persists in denying his guilt. What is somewhat surprising in modern 
manuals is that the total question, including the element of torture, is 
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usually dismissed with the admission that civil and ecclesiastical codes of 
law explicitly acknowledge the legitimacy of a defendant’s declining to con- 
vict himself by his own testimony. But there seems to be a reluctance on 
the part of authors even now to discuss the question on a basis of natural 
law.* Perhaps they feel that the problem is no longer sufficiently practical 
to justify the time and space required to treat it. 

This last conviction, understandably enough, is not shared by Ph. Del- 
haye,“ whose brief against judicial torture cites extrinsic authorities as far 
back as the patristic era. As representative of the modern theologian’s view, 
Fr. Delhaye cites an article by P. Palazzini* in the course of which the latter 
invokes “the human right to the inviolability of body and soul.” Evidently 
it is likewise Fr. Delhaye’s belief that the problem is a matter of natural law 
rights, for he also quotes Pius XII“ to the effect that “judicial investigation 
must exclude physical and psychic torture and narcoanalysis; first of all, 
because these methods violate a natural right, even if the accused is really 
guilty, and, secondly, because they too often give erroneous results.” 

Especially in view of this explicit teaching on the part of Pius XII, there 
would seem to be little question about the legitimacy of invoking natural 
law in condemnation of torture, either physical or mental, as a means em- 
ployed to ascertain criminal guilt. More specifically, it would appear to be 
the right to bodily integrity which is involved, in so far as that right makes 
morally inviolable not only the corporal esse but also the bene esse of 
the juridically innocent. Only on proven malefactors may civil authority 
inflict corporal punishment. Hence, as a means even to a legitimate end, 
torture of the technically innocent would be morally reprehensible by rea- 
son of natural law alone. 

But in addition to the immoral means employed when confessions are ex- 
torted by torture, is there still another essential injustice involved in the 
very purpose intended? In other words, does natural law itself exempt the 
individual from self-incriminating testimony or is that immunity merely a 
concession of positive law? In his discussion of judicial torture mentioned 
above, Msgr. Palazzini makes oblique reference to a limited right from 
natural law based on the claim one has to even a false reputation. Moreover, 


“ Priimmer, however, explicitly denies that it would be contrary to natural law to 
extort by torture a confession from one whose crime is “semiplene probatum”; Manuale 
theologiae moralis 2 (1953 ed.) § 163. 

“ “Que faut-il penser de la torture judiciaire?”, L’Ami du clergé 67 (Sept. 26, 1957) 
573-76. 

“ “Tortura: Aspetto morale,” Enciclopedia cattolica 12, 342-43. 

46 Allocution to the 6th International Congress on Penal Law, Oct. 3, 1953; AAS 45 
(1953) 730-44. 
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he submits, to require self-incrimination or admission of guilt would be to 
oblige to the heroic, which in the vast majority of cases is beyond the limits 
of duty. But because it is from the requirements of the common good that 
the right to unmerited reputation derives, and since the greater good may on 
occasion prevail against that right, the Monsignor acknowledges the limi- 
tations of that argument and restricts his remarks principally to the methods 
employed in forcing confessions from the accused. 

However, does the right to a false reputation comprise the sole or essential 
reason why a defendant need not testify against himself? We usually invoke 
this right in order to protect one from the revelation of his faults on the part 
of others, and we necessarily emerge with a right which is decidedly vul- 
nerable to certain other prevailing claims. The present question, however, 
looks to a right which would protect one from forced self-revelation, i.e., 
free him of obligation to testify against himself and prevent others from 
extorting from him evidence of guilt which otherwise would not be demon- 
strable in the juridical forum. And it seems to me that the law of charity to 
self provides for such an immunity, and that this may be implicit in the 
“inviolabilita nell’anima” of which Msgr. Palazzini speaks. De Lugo” also 
makes implicit appeal to this legitimate love of self when he presents the 
arguments against the alleged obligation of the guilty to confess “post semi- 
plenam probationem.” Among the parallels he draws is one’s natural exemp- 
tion from testifying against any other at the risk of serious detriment to self 
or against one’s closest relatives. These are appeals to charity, both to self 
and to others, and it would seem entirely consistent with the same law to 
say that legitimate preferential love of self provides immunity from com- 
pulsory self-incrimination. 

Perhaps some such principle as this has application to a case already dis- 
cussed by John R. Connery, S.J.,** from the moral viewpoint and by Robert 
F. Drinan, S.J.,“° at the legal level. The case is the now familiar one of the 
blood sample taken from an unconscious person after a traffic accident and 
used to provide evidence of drunken driving on his part. Despite the defend- 
ant’s protests, this evidence was admitted to trial and contributed to his 
conviction for manslaughter, a decision later confirmed by the Supreme 
Court. Fr. Connery terms the blood sampling a violation of bodily integrity, 
though admittedly not a serious one, and it is not likely that moralists 
would disagree. He also considers illegitimate the subsequent use of that 
evidence over the protests of the defendant. Again my own instinct is to 


© De iustitia, disp. 40, n. 15. 
* THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 18 (Dec., 1957) 580-81. 
““Tnvasion of the Body,” Catholic World 185 (Aug., 1957) 335-39. 
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agree, even to the extent of understanding “illegitimate” as implying a 
violation of natural law, although it is by no means apparent that Fr, 
Connery intends the word in that sense. For if it is true that charity to self 
usually exempts one from obligatory self-incrimination, this type of ex- 
torted evidence seems to violate that immunity in a serious way. 

Although Fr. Drinan also obviously disagrees with the legal decision 
reached in this case, he declares himself uncertain as to what moral prin- 
ciple may be adduced against it: 


It does not seem certain to this writer that one could prove that an “invasion 
of the body” by an extraction of blood for law-enforcement purposes is necessarily 
and always against the natural moral law. To prove such a contention one would 
have to be certain that there is a right to be free from any non-consensual viola- 
tion of the body. What would be the basis of such a right? The threat that the 
allowance of such an invasion would lead to most undesirable results? Or the in- 
tegrity or sanctity of the body?” 


Particularly in the light of Pius XII’s repeated statements on the sanctity of 
bodily rights, it scarcely seems necessary to prove that the innocent do have 
“a right to be free from any non-consensual violation of the body.” Perhaps 
what Fr. Drinan’s doubt actually concerns is the difficulty at times of de- 
fining exactly what constitutes invasion of the body—or, as he puts it, “to 
concretize what ‘the integrity of the body’ should mean in the situation 
where the state claims the right to perform an ordinarily harmless test.” 
Theologians would be forced to admit a limited area of uncertainty in this 
regard, but they would very probably, because of the principle of bodily 
integrity, subscribe with Fr. Drinan to Chief Justice Warren’s opinion that 
“law-enforcement officers in their efforts to obtain evidence from persons 
suspected of crime must stop short of bruising the body, breaking the skin, 
puncturing tissue or extracting bodily fluids, whether they contemplate 
doing it by force or by stealth.” By the same token moralists would not be 
inclined to object to such procedures as fingerprinting, photographs, meas- 
urements, etc., to which a suspect may be forced to submit, for these 
methods of identification do not entail mutilation in any sense of the word. 

Whatever may be said about a right in natural law, our own Federal Con- 
stitution includes the guarantee that ‘No person . . . shall be compelled to 
be a witness against himself.” While we may point with pride to that pro- 
vision of our law, we are more likely at present to point with scorn or sus- 
picion at any who may invoke it. It is with the hope, no doubt, of restoring 
a proper perspective that William J. Kenealy, S.J., writes as he does on the 


 Ibid., p. 339. 
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Fifth Amendment." Fr. Kenealy devotes a good portion of his article to the 
history of the legal privilege against self-incrimination and to a most infor- 
mative commentary on our own Fifth Amendment, whose purpose, he 
assures us, is to protect neither the actually guilty nor the actually innocent 
but the actually or potentially accused. Although legitimate recourse to the 
privilege is altogether consistent with innocence of any crime, Fr. Kenealy 
explains well how the doctrine of “waiver” can easily occasion the contrary 
impression. The remainder of the article discusses an actual case which not 
only illustrates most graphically the preceding commentary but also pro- 
vides a provocative moral problem. 

Fr. Kenealy’s case deals with an idealistic young man who some time ago 
in sincere good faith joined the Communistic Party and for several years as 
a Party member, totally unaware of the organization’s subversive tactics, 
was engaged exclusively in social work with and for the Negro people. Dur- 
ing this period he was instrumental in recruiting several equally innocent 
friends to Party membership. Eventually disillusioned within a few years, 
he and his friends severed all Communistic connections. The young man 
subsequently completed his professional education and frankly admitted 
his earlier mistake to the licensing authorities of his profession and to his 
employers. Now he is summoned to testify at a televised hearing of an in- 
vestigating committee and finds himself faced with three alternatives. He 
can invoke the Fifth Amendment and thus protect his friends but suffer the 
obvious social and professional consequences. Or he may waive the privilege 
and expose his friends for whose plight he feels personally responsible. Or he 
may again waive the privilege but—sincerely convinced that the information 
would be of no value whatsoever to the cause against Communism—refuse 
to name his friends, thereby risking citation and possible conviction for 
contempt. Fr. Kenealy supposes that the third course is actually chosen 
and asks whether the refusal to identify his associates, after waiver of priv- 
ilege, is morally justifiable and on what grounds. 

In proposing his own tentative solution, Fr. Kenealy first defends as just 
legislation the law which creates the trilemma, and also presents reasons 
why epikeia cannot be invoked by way of solution. Then, adopting the 
Suarezian in preference to the Thomistic position with regard to penal law, 
the author concludes that his witness can without moral fault refuse to ex- 
pose his friends and that a court could in good conscience subsequently 
punish him for contempt after due process. 

The ultimate solution given, as well as the reasoning behind it, appears 
to be quite valid and could in my opinion be challenged only by those who 


5 “Fifth Amendment Morals,” Catholic Lawyer 3 (Autumn 1957) 340-55. 
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deny the concept of purely penal law. But Fr. Kenealy’s absolute exclusion 
of a solution based on epikeia does not seem totally without flaw. Without 
implying any predilection for a solution by recourse to this principle, | 
simply am puzzled by the contrast between Fr. Kenealy’s initial willingness 
to define legitimate epikeia in terms of a “private judgment” (p. 351) and 
his later statement that “public law cannot allow private judgment, how- 
ever sincere and sound”’ relative to the legislation in question (p. 352). 
However, that point is admittedly extraneous to the main issue. 


SACRAMENTS 


A rather surprising amount of concern has been manifested in recent 
months over the question of permitting the reception of Holy Communion 
in the evening independently of Mass. Practically all who have expressed 
themselves on the subject consider that it may be allowed in individual 
cases for a reasonable cause. Their judgment is unanimously based on 
canon 867, § 4, and does not appeal to any alleged provision in either the 
Christus Dominus or the Sacram communionem. This fact explains satisfac- 
torily, it would seem, why these answers are in apparent contradiction of 
Cardinal Ottaviani’s negative response to the question: “Is it allowed to 
distribute Holy Communion in the afternoon, even outside Mass, according 
to can. 867 §4?’’* J. Sanders, S.J., gives a thoroughly reasonable interpreta- 
tion of the Cardinal’s words: 


The answer given by the Cardinal clearly shows that the meaning of the question 
was this: According to can. 867 §4, holy Communion may regularly be distributed 
at those hours when holy Mass may be celebrated. At present Mass may be cele- 
brated in the afternoon according to the rules of the Motu proprio. May we then 
conclude that Communion may be regularly distributed in the afternoon, whether 
Mass be said or not? 

The Cardinal’s answer is a clear negative. He proposes his reasons as follows: 
With regard to the time for afternoon Communion the Motu proprio grants nothing 
more than the Const. Christus Dominus which granted afternoon Communion 


&F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., American Ecclesiastical Review 137 (July, 1957) 53-54; M. 
da Coronata, O.F.M.Cap., Palestro del clero 36 (Sept. 15, 1957) 857-58; J. G. Kelly, Clergy 
Review 42 (Oct., 1957) 594-97; James Madden, Australasian Catholic Record 34 (Oct., 
1957) 315-18; L. L. McReavy, Clergy Review 42 (June, 1957) 321-32; (Oct., 1957) 602; 
(Nov., 1957) 685-88; and 43 (Feb., 1958) 102-6; J. Sanders, S.J., Clergy Monthly 21 
(July, 1957) 228-32; (Sept., 1957) 311-12; (Oct., 1957) 341-43. 

53 From secondary sources I gather that the response (private) to this question first 
appeared in the new Italian journal Studi cattolici 1 (June, 1957). References to it have 
since been frequent in the literature. American Ecclesiastical Review 137 (Aug., 1957) 
73-74 contains an English version of the Cardinal’s answer to this and to two other ques- 
tions concerning Eucharistic legislation. 
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only during, just before or just after Mass.—By law Mass is allowed to be said 
only at the times indicated in can. 821 §1; the new provision for afternoon Mass 
is not law in the ordinary meaning, it is a faculty granted to local Ordinaries to 
allow evening Mass under certain conditions. No change, therefore, is introduced 
either in can. 821 §1 or in can. 867 §4.4 


What cannot be justified, according to Fr. Sanders’ understanding of the 
Cardinal’s response, is any interpretation of the Sacram communionem which 
would abrogate the requirement of canon 867, §4 that there be reasonable 
cause for distributing Communion outside of Mass at a time when Mass is 
not allowed by virtue of common law. But the response should not be in- 
terpreted as nullifying the permissive force which the same canon has al- 
ways had. 

This would seem also to be Fr. Hiirth’s ultimate conclusion,® although 
it would not be difficult to get the contrary impression if his article were 
read hastily or only in part. In conjunction with the Motu proprio and 
Cardinal Ottaviani’s response, Fr. Hiirth likewise discusses a pertinent let- 
ter from the Holy Office which was communicated to the professors at the 
Gregorian University in Rome.** Some apparently in that city had argued 
that, since Mass may now be licitly celebrated beyond the hours specified 
in canon 821, § 1, there need be only reasonable cause to justify even general 
and regular distribution of Communion in the afternoon or evening outside 
of Mass. According to this opinion, for example, a pastor would now be en- 
titled to schedule, independently of any Mass, regular evening hours for 
the distribution of Communion for the benefit of home-coming workers, 
just as he might legitimately provide the same service of convenience in the 
morning hours. None of the authors referred to above has expressed any 
such opinion as this. They have simply maintained that nothing has been 
changed with regard to the legislation governing Communion outside of 
Mass. The Code allows it from one hour before dawn to one hour after noon 


“Communion in the Afternoon,” Clergy Monthly 21 (Oct., 1957) 342-43. 

%F. X. Hiirth, S.J., “Annotationes in M.P. super ieiunio eucharistico,” Periodica 
46 (Sept., 1957) 259-89. This is the “Pars iuridica” and second installment of a two- 
part commentary whose “pars moralis-pastoralis” appeared ibid. (June, 1957) 220-42. 

56“Ad Professores Universitatis. Cum in Urbe circumferantur laxiores sententiae de 
horis quibus S. Communionem fidelibus distribuere licet, Rectori Universitatis auctorita- 
tive communicatum fuit, ut omnibus Professoribus notum redderet, iuxta mentem S. 
S. Congregationis S. Officii, nihil per Motu Proprio ‘Sacram Communionem’ d. d. 19 
Martii 1957 hanc circa rem mutatum fuisse relate ad ea quae in INSTRUCTIONE eiusdem 
S. S. Congregationis d. d. 6 Januarii 1953 proponebantur. Sic ergo cum agitur de tempore 
vespertino, Communio distribui potest tantum ‘infra Missam vel proxime ante vel statim 
post’ (N. 15). AAS., 1953, p. 50.—Romae 13 Aprilis 1957.” Text in Periodica 46 (Sept., 
1957) 280. 
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as the ordinary rule. In individual cases where reasonable cause can be 
verified, canon law has allowed and still allows for an exception to this 
general norm. As Fr. Hiirth concludes, legitimate interpretation cannot pro- 
vide for afternoon or evening Communion outside of Mass “in millibus 
millibusque casibus.”’ But the concessive clause of canon 867, § 4 has not been 
abrogated and has neither more nor less force now than previously. It could, 
however, admit of practical application in more cases inasmuch as the time 
requirements for the Eucharistic fast can be more easily fulfilled. 

While discussing causa rationabilis in this context, Fr. Connell®’ suggests 
that “the mere fact that a person wishes to receive Holy Communion out 
of devotion would not be a sufficient exception” to the general requirement 
that Communion in the afternoon or evening be received only in immediate 
conjunction with Mass. It is not likely that this statement was intended to 
imply that sincere devotion as a motive for receiving the Eucharist is a 
negligible item, for Fr. Connell did mot say “mere devotion.” Certainly the 
nun, for example, who has been traveling until late in the day without op- 
portunity to receive Communion earlier would have reasonable cause in her 
devotion for requesting that sacrament outside of Mass. Add to the lone 
fact of her sincere piety the exceptional circumstances in which she finds 
herself and the inconvenience to which she goes in her effort to obtain her 
daily Communion, and we have an instance surely in which the request may 
be granted. The example doubtlessly cites details in addition to the “mere 
fact” to which Fr. Connell alludes as insufficient reason for making an ex- 
ception to the ordinary rule. 

To a question about the minimum requirements for Mass in such extra- 
ordinary circumstances as might obtain in time of persecution or in concen- 
tration camps, L. L. McReavy® gives an answer which should appeal to 
the humanitarian no less than to the theologian. After first disclaiming the 
ability to give a definitive solution in detail, Fr. McReavy summarizes the 
minimum requisites for a valid sacrifice and further suggests that integrity 
would demand at least those parts of the Mass between the Offertory and 
Communion inclusive. As for other rubrical requirements which ordinarily 
apply, he admits that extrinsic authority can be cited for various individual 
omissions according to circumstances but denies the possibility of deriving a 
universal rule from any compilation of such opinions. Can we justify ob- 
jectively such practices, attributed to certain priests in dire circumstances, 


5 F, J. Connell, C.SS.R., “Some Problems on the Eucharistic Fast,” American Ecclesi- 
astical Review 137 (July, 1957) 51-54. 

§ “Celebration of Mass in Exceptional Circumstances,” Clergy Review 42 (Dec., 1957) 
749-52. 
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as “saying Mass lying prone in their bunks, without vestments, altar stone, 
missal or candles, and with only an ordinary cup for a chalice”? Fr. McReavy 
declines to answer except for the observation that the faithful seem to have 
reacted to such tales with admiration rather than with admiratio, and that, 
failing a contrary decision from the Holy See, the matter is best left to the 
conscience of the victim priest. 

“Con tutta tranquillita” G. Rossino maintains that, when married peni- 
tents confess the practice of contraception, the confessor need not and 
should not be concerned about numerical integrity beyond discovering the 
length of time since the penitent’s last worthy confession.®® His argument 
first alleges that the confessor may legitimately presume in such cases that 
all intercourse in the interim has been onanistic; and at least by implication 
it seems further to assume that the frequency of conjugal relations is more 
or less the same for all married couples. What the average incidence may be, 
Canon Rossino does not say. One parallel which the Canon invokes in con- 
firmation of his opinion is the confession of a sin of impurity by one who is 
in a position to know that his status as priest or religious is apparent to the 
confessor. Just as the mere confession of unchastity in these circumstances 
necessarily includes the admission of a sin against religion, so in the case of 
the onanistic husband or wife, in Canon Rossino’s estimation, the number of 
contraceptive acts is implicit in the known factor of the time span between 
confessions. 

It is extremely doubtful that other moralists would entertain this prop- 
osition with the Canon’s own tranquillity. One can readily grant that in 
many of these cases numerical exactitude is impossible to achieve and that 
tentative questions in that direction should be restricted to a minimum and 
prudently worded so as not to be offensive. But it scarcely can be admitted 
that the confessor need make no attempt to determine at least the approxi- 
mate number of sinful acts involved. And it is totally unrealistic to imagine 
that even this approximation can be made intelligently on the sole basis of 
the time span entailed. Even conceding that for confessed onanists all 
intercourse in a given interval has been contraceptive (and this actually is 
not valid as a universal presumption), so many variables affect the frequency 
with which even one and the same couple indulge in marital relations that 
any average incidence which a confessor might preconceive would be useless 


® “Numero dei peccati e abuso del matrimonio,” Perfice munus 32 (Dec., 1957) 691-93. 

Leone Babbini, O.F.M., is probably the first to challenge Canon Rossino’s position 
on this question. Writing in Palestro del clero 37 (Jan. 15, 1958) 109-11, Fr. Babbini 
maintains that a confessor should make some further prudent attempt to obtain numerical 
integrity in this type of case. His objections to Canon Rossino’s solution are practically 
identical with my own. 
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as a numerical norm for any given instance. In the absence of this normative 
factor, there is simply no parallel between this case and the implicit con- 
fession of a sacrilegious species of unchastity. 

Several times previously in these surveys occasion has arisen to comment 
on the problem of administering the sacraments to the unconscious dying 
whose dispositions to receive them have not previously been evidenced by 
any positive sign.* The more benign doctrine on this point, a teaching de- 
fended by theologians of unquestionably high repute, maintains that all 
three sacraments—baptism (if not certainly conferred previously), penance, 
and extreme unction—may be administered conditionally to the unconscious 
dying, regardless of their prior dispositions, provided always that scandal 
can be avoided. The opinion is founded on the solid probability that canon 
law does not forbid it and on the admittedly tenuous probability, or even 
possibility, that proper dispositions were actually achieved by the subject 
before lapsing into unconsciousness. How many sacraments so administered 
are de facto validly received, no one this side of the beatific vision would 
presume to conjecture; but neither can it be established with absolute cer- 
tainty that no souls can thereby be saved. And in extremis, according to the 
proponents of this doctrine, even that degree of probable efficacy justifies the 
conditional administration of the sacraments secluso scandalo. 

The reason for introducing the subject again is not an academic one, 
since within only the last year I heard this opinion referred to publicly as 
illustrative of laxism. Furthermore, several more written statements have 
appeared in support of this doctrine. 

C. L. Parres, C.M., considers the case of a public sinner, known to be a 
Catholic, who suddenly lapses into unconsciousness and is in danger of 
death.® The questioner presupposes that conditional absolution would be 
given by the priest summoned but expresses doubt as to the advisability of 
anointing, since in the minds of some the administration of extreme unction 
entitles one to ecclesiastical burial, which in certain cases may not be war- 
ranted. What advantage relative to salvation, the question continues, does 
extreme unction have and penance lack? 

Fr. Parres first considers the two factors which may serve to invalidate 
the absolution given: the subject’s probable lack of interior attrition (which 
juxta suppositum has never been evidenced) and his inability at this moment 
to manifest that disposition if present. It is the first point which touches on 


Cf. especially Turotocicat Srupres 13 (1952) 94-97, and for references to 
additional authorities, ibid. 17 (1956) 195-96. 

“Extreme Unction and Unconscious Public Sinner,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review 
58 (Dec., 1957) 300-308. 
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our precise problem, while the latter refers to the speculative dispute re- 
garding the necessity of externalizing the materia ex qua sacramenti.© After 
conceding that the probability of proper disposition in the subject may be 
extremely slight, Fr. Parres nonetheless appeals to the possibility of its 
presence and concludes that absolution should be given to a Catholic “whose 
previous life makes the existence of even internal sorrow very doubtful.” 
He insists, of course, on the necessity of evoking an act of sorrow if this is at 
all possible. 

As for subsequent extreme unction, Fr. Parres explains clearly why it 
offers even a better chance for the infusion of grace. Since external mani- 
festation of sorrow is certainly not required for the reception of this sacra- 
ment, the unconscious person who has at least an habitual implicit intention 
of receiving it will be anointed validly and fruitfully, provided only that he 
has internal attrition for sin. In circumstances where perfect contrition or 
reception of the sacrament of penance is impossible, the effect will be the 
total remission of sin. Furthermore, if at the moment of receiving extreme 
unction attrition is lacking, this sacrament will very probably “revive’’ if 
in a later moment of consciousness such an act is elicited. It is altogether 
clear that in the opinion of Fr. Parres the same probability of proper dis- 
positions justifies the conditional administration of both penance and ex- 
treme unction to a known Catholic dying in these circumstances. 

Finally, with regard to granting or refusing Christian burial to such 
Catholics, Fr. Parres very correctly observes that this is a problem entirely 
distinct from the administration of extreme unction: 


... The mere fact that Extreme Unction was administered to an unconscious 
person does not furnish a title to ecclesiastical burial. It may happen that a per- 
son whose salvation was perhaps secured only through the administration of 
Extreme Unction must be classed, as far as the external forum is concerned, a 
public and manifest sinner who did not give any sign of repentance before death. 
The difficulties which may arise should be met by other means than a refusal of 
Extreme Unction in the case of an unconscious and dying Catholic.™ 


The case considered by F. J. Connell, C.SS.R.,® and S. Manzoni, O.F.M.,® 


® For a discussion of this question, cf. Paul E. McKeever, The Necessity of Confession 
for the Sacrament of Penance (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University, 1953). 

* Art. cit., p. 308. 

% “Care for the Apparently Dead,” American Ecclesiastical Review 137 (Nov., 1957) 
345-46. 

86 “T] battesimo ad un infedele destituito dei sensi,” Palestro del clero 36 (Dec. 1, 1957) 
1103-4, 
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goes one step further and admits the licitness of conditional baptism, 
absolution, and extreme unction for the unconscious dying whose reli- 
gious affiliation is either known to be other than Catholic or simply 
unknown. 

A discussion of Anglican orders, occasioned by the Church of England’s 
ratification in 1955 of orders administered in the newly established Church 
of South India, provides L. Renwart, S.J.,% with the opportunity to return 
again to the complex question of ministerial intention in the confection of 
the sacraments. His very informative article is substantially a commentary 
on some of the more recent literature pertaining to sacramental intention. 
Francis Clark, S.J.,®* is singled out especially for commendation on several 
points, among them his defense of the opinion that in Leo XIII’s pronounce- 
ment on Anglican orders defective intention is cited as an invalidating fac- 
tor entirely distinct from, and not merely as a complementary aspect of, 
defective form. On the further question of interna! versus external intention, 
both Bernard Leeming, S.J.,® and Fr. Clark share the honors for making 
what Fr. Renwart considers notable contributions—the latter by the for- 
mulation of his “principle of exclusion” and the former for his suggestion that 
requisite ministerial intention would be best expressed in an adapted version 
of canon 1086. For those who are inclined to the speculative in sacramental 
theology, Fr. Renwart’s article provides leads for most fruitful discussion. 


Weston College Joun J. Lywnca, S.J. 


% “Ordinations anglicanes et intention du ministre,” Nouvelle revue théologique 79 (Dec., 
1957) 1029-53. For the same author’s previous treatment of ministerial intention, cf. 
“Intention du ministre et validité des sacrements,” ibid. 77 (Sept.—Oct., 1955) 800-821. 

% Anglican Orders and Defect of Intention (London: Longmans, Green, 1956). 

% Principles of Sacramental Theology (London: Longmans, Green, 1956); “Presumption 
of Intention,” Irish Theological Quarterly 23 (1956) 325-49. 
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Of course Dom Leclercq had put medievalists irretrievably in his debt 
long ago with the steady impact of his articles, monographs, and edited texts 
which throughout two decades pacifically dislodged time-honored mis- 
apprehensions, substituted fact for fiction, sureness for surmise, and (like 
those of Wilmart before him) widened most healthfully the frontiers of 
research. But now he has pretty much sealed his claim to their gratitude 
with a work which may well long remain what it certainly is today, the 
single absolutely indispensable guide for the study of monastic spirituality 
of the medieval West.? The transcript of a series of lectures given to his 
young confreres in religion at San Anselmo, the exigencies of that initial 
oral presentation have resulted in a book of singular clarity and cleanness 
of line. From the introductory chapter, “Grammaire et eschatologie,” to 
the epilogue, “Littérature et vie mystique,” the monastic variations to the 
beginning of the thirteenth century upon the love of letters and the desire 
for God are plotted out with enormous erudition but with never an am- 
biguity about whither one is being led and why. Many problems which beset 
the historian of medieval spirituality are thus solved or, at the very least, so 
situated that the prospect of an early solution is, for the first time, reasonably 
good. I have in mind such hardy perennials as the relation between sacred 
and profane studies, biblical exegesis (or was it “‘eisegesis’’?), a specifically 
monastic theology, and so on. Of commanding interest is the author’s 
exposition and assessment of the monastic literary genres of the time: 
collatio, sermo, historia (its model, significantly enough, was the biblical 
passage read in an atmosphere of prayer during the office), epistola, and 
the flores. His long apprenticeship poring over unedited manuscripts has 


1 For the early pages of this survey, see THEOLOGICAL Stupres 19 (1958) 50-72. 

2J. Leclercq, O.S.B., L’amour des lettres et le désir de Dieu (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 
1957, pp. 254). 

+ As Dom Leclercq himself points out, we are poorly off in our documentation of the 
literary forms utilized in the instruction of the young religious aside from such indirect 
witnesses as the Golden Letier of William of St. Thierry (on which see now Guillaume de 
S. Thierry: Lettre d’or aux Fréres du Mont-Dieu, with introduction, French translation, 
and notes by J. M. Déchanet, O.S.B. (Paris: Desclée, 1956, pp. 189]) and the Speculum 
caritatis of Aelred of Rievaulx (cf. P. Courcelle, “Ailred de Rievaulx a l’école des ‘Confes- 
sions,’” Revue des études augustiniennes 3 [1957] 163-74). He has sought to remedy the 
deficiency somewhat with his “Lettres de vocation 4 la vie monastique,” in Analecta 
monastica 3 (Rome: Herder, 1955) 169-97, to which one will now wish to add the excel- 
lent analysis of a similar letter of Guigo the Elder by G. Hocquard, “La vie cartusienne 
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made possible the invocation of a cloud of witnesses for any such point 
that he takes up, and he is not at all loath to do so. But it is, naturally, 
to St. Bernard that he turns with greatest frequency.‘ That he is justified 
in doing this in a work of so generic a nature, no one these days should 
doubt for a moment. If anything has become moderately clear of late, it 
is that Bernard was a product of this distinctive culture, however much 
he may have towered therein.’ And the same thing might be said of that 
other rugged individualist of the history manuals, St. Peter Damian. 

Fr. Gonsette has taken time out to say it.* And he believes it so thoroughly 
that he even uses anachronisms which will surely distress the more punc- 
tilious of historians in his attempt to present Damian as he really was. He 
was not the foe of secular learning and of literary pursuits that uninformed 
opinion has long esteemed him to be. But he does present, when all the 
evidence is in, a pretty problem in the reconciling of opposites, and Fr. 
Gonsette has been eminently successful, upon the popular level, in effecting 
a reconciliation of sorts. For a more scholarly essay in the same direction, 
we must await Dom Leclercq’s Saint Pierre Damien, ermite et homme de 
Péglise.’ The problem is one that would be less difficult, obviously, were 
there less literary remains around pointing, each in its own diverse way, 
to the varied facets of this complex genius.’ Our own authority on Damian, 


d’aprés le Prieur Guigues I*',” Revue des sciences religieuses 31 (1957) 364-82. But the 
most notable contribution to date is Leclercq’s own “Deux opuscules sur la formation des 
jeunes moines,” Revue d’ascétique et de mystique 33 (1957) 387-99. 

‘It is rather a more “authentic” Bernard than is usually provided us by authors, thanks 
again to Leclercq’s work on the manuscript sources. In this connection, consult his “Les 
collections de sermons de Nicolas de Clairvaux,” Revue bénédictine 66 (1956) 269-302, 
and “Gebouin de Troyes et s. Bernard,”’ Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques 
41 (1957) 632-40. 

5See, for instance, the magisterial study of P. Delhaye, Le probléme de la conscience 
morale chez s. Bernard étudié dans ses oeuvres et dans ses sources (Namur: Godenne, 1957, 
pp. 120), and H. Wolter, S.J., “Meditation bei Bernhard von Clairvaux,” Geist und Leben 
29 (1956) 206-18. Delhaye is able to discover thereby the two notions of conscientia, the 
“Scholastic” (judge of the past, guide for the future) and the “monastic” (sentience of 
God in the present), and Wolter to present the complete articulation of what was meant 
by meditatio, its centrality with regard to the Jectio, to private and choral prayer, etc. 

SJ. Gonsette, S.J., Pierre Damien et la culture profane (Louvain: Publications 
Universitaires, 1956, pp. 104). 

7Some sections have already been published: “S. Pierre écrivain,” Convivium 7 (1957) 
385-99; “Saint Pierre Damien, potte,” Vie spirituelle: Supplément 10 (1957) 432-40. 

®For the most recent listing of the edited works, see P. Palazzini, “Il diritto strumento 
di riforma ecclesiastica in S. Pier Damiani,” Ephemerides iuris canonici 12 (1956) 9-10, 
to which must be added the items edited by Dom Leclercq in “Inédits de s. Pierre Damien,” 
Revue bénédictine 67 (1957) 151-68. 
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Fr. Blum, has made a very good case for removing a few such literary re- 
mains.? He suggests it as highly probable that the best of the religious 
poetry conventionally ascribed to Damian are really the work of the 
eleventh-century Cassinese monk, Alberic. It is a conclusion not lightly 
arrived at, however tentatively it has been expressed. Yet Dom Meyvaert 
has questioned Fr. Blum’s reliance upon the ascription of Alberic as author 
in the Chronica monasterii Casinensis (PL 173, 766) and the De viris illus- 
tribus coenobii Casinensis (ibid., col. 1032).!° Prof. Reindel has questioned 
as well his argument from the manuscript tradition," and, to a degree, so 
has Dom Leclercq.” Clearly the matter is not yet settled one way or the 
other, but the student should not allow himself to be put off on that account; 
each of these studies is an extremely competent contribution and is able, 
if nothing more, to inculcate a salutary lesson in methodology." 

What never wholly ceases to surprise, as gradually the manuscript ma- 
terial of this early part of the Middle Ages is made more generally avail- 
able, is the doctrinal depth and breadth of its spirituality.“ The surprise 
is mildest, perhaps, when it is question of the products of the monasteries, 
for their scholarly aptitudes have long been known, even if their scholarly 


90. J. Blum, O.F.M., “Alberic of Monte Cassino and the Hymns and Rhythms At- 
tributed to Saint Peter Damian,” Traditio 12 (1956) 87-148. 

10P. Meyvaert, O.S.B., “Alberic of Monte Cassino or Saint Peter Damian?”, Revue 
bénédictine 67 (1957) 175-81. 

1K. Reindel, “Zur handschriftlichen Ueberlieferung der Gedichte des Petrus Damiani,” 
ibid., pp. 182-89. 

® J. Leclercq, O.S.B., “Sur ’authenticité des potmes de saint Pierre Damien,” ibid., 
pp. 172-74. 

3 Damian the historian, with especial regard to the Vita s. Mauri, has been studied by 
P. Burchi, “Il vescovo di Cesena S. Mauro e il monastero della Madonna del Monte,” 
Rivista di storia della chiesa in Italia 11 (1957) 95-106; and the theologian, inheritor of 
the Fathers, by D. M. Della Santa, “Il sabato giudaico nell’interpretazione di S. Pier 
Damiano,” Vita monastica 10 (1956) 68-73. 

“That of the monasteries of nuns has been largely neglected by scholars. Some aids 
toward a redressing of the balance: M. Schrader and A. Fiihrkétter, Die Echtheit 
des Schrifttums der heiligen Hildegard von Bingen (Cologne-Graz: Béhlau, 1956, pp. xi + 
227), which, seeking to establish the authenticity of the Hildegard corpus (and succeeding 
therein), provides a fund of information of more general relevance; M. Bernard, Speculum 
virginum: Geistigheit und Seelenleben der Frau im Hochmittelalter (Cologne-Graz: Béhlau, 
1955, pp. xvi + 262) the pioneering study of the eleventh-century work which was to have 
such influence and be so widely reproduced through following generations, to which one 
will wish to add the same author’s discussion and edition of two sections of the Speculum 
in “Zur Seelsorge in den Frauenkléstern des Hochmittelalters,” Revue bénédictine 66 (1956) 
256-68; T. P. McLaughlin, C.S.B., “Abelard’s Rule for Religious Women,” Mediaeval 
Studies 18 (1956) 241-92. 
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accomplishments have not. What is truly astonishing is the revelation of 
the quality of doctrinal spirituality outside the monasteries. A few years 
ago attention was called to the writings of Hildebert of Lavardin (1056-1133) 
in a study which somehow escaped me at the time.’® On the author’s show- 
ing, the sometime Bishop of Mans and Tours was the exponent of an inte- 
grally conceived theology of the spiritual life which differed from that of 
his secular contemporaries solely in the consummate grace of its expression: 
people, if you please, learnt his pastoral letters by heart. And now the 
areas of doctrinal emphasis in a number of unedited sermons of the twelfth 
century have been similarly disengaged. According to Mlle Lebreton, the 
basic themes were two: the redemption (along with connected questions on 
Incarnation and Eucharist) and the “invisible and visible” Church (together 
with the sacraments).'® We are a long way from the moralism, shallow and 
individualistic, of the late Middle Ages which did much, it is to be feared, 
to ease the entry of the Reformation.” According to Bishop Landgraf, the 
basic unity of the clerical and lay states was put in evidence, the while an 
admirable balance was maintained in speaking of the body-soul relationship 
in the ascetic enterprise.* This last is of especial interest, given that the 
philosophic temper of the day was largely Neoplatonic’® and that it was 
precisely one of the chief matters upon which Cistercians and Cluniasts 
were so strongly divided.”° 

Gradually the lines of doctrinal demarcation between the two dominant 


16 N. Scivoletto, Spiritualita mediovale et tradizione scolastica nel secolo XII in Francia 
(Naples: Armanni, 1954, pp. 231). 

16M. M. Lebreton, “Recherches sur les principaux themes théologiques traités dans 
les sermons du XII° siécle,”’ Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 23 (1956) 5-18. 

17 Cf. THEOLOGICAL StuptiEs 15 (1954) 269, and infra, p. 215. 

18 A. M. Landgraf, “Weisungen der Aszetik in Werken der Friihscholastik,” Collectanea 
Franciscana 27 (1957) 196-205. 

19 For precisions, see M. D. Chenu, O.P., “Spiritus, le vocabulaire de l’4me au XII* 
siécle,” Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques 41 (1957) 209-32; R. Baron, “A 
propos des ramifications des vertus au XII® siécle,” Recherches de théologie ancienne et 
médiévale 23 (1956) 19-39; A. M. Landgraf, “Schwankungen in der Lehre des Petrus 
Lombardus,” Scholastik 31 (1956) 533-44; P. Michaud-Quantin, “Une division 
‘augustinienne’ des puissances de |’Ame au moyen Age,” Revue des études augustiniennes 
3 (1957) 235-48. 

20 J. Leclercq, O.S.B., “Nouvelle réponse de l’ancien monachisme aux critique des 
Cisterciens,” Revue bénédictine 67 (1957) 77-94.—The debate on the origins of Citeaux 
(cf. THEoLocicaL StupreEs 17 [1956] 52) continues. See the studies of J. Lefévre, “Saint 
Robert de Molesme dans l’opinion monastique du XII* et XIII® siécle,” Analecta 
Bollandiana 74 (1956) 50-83; “Que savons-nous du Citeaux primitif?”, Revue d’ histoire 
ecclésiastique 51 (1956) 5-41; “Les traditions manuscrites du l’Exordium parvum,” Scrip- 
torium 10 (1956) 42-46; and the partial rejoinder of J. Winandy, O.S.B., “Les origines de 
Citeaux et les travaux de M. Lefévre,”’ Revue bénédictine 67 (1957) 49-76. 
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spiritual traditions of the early Middle Ages, the Benedictine and the 
Victorine, are coming into the clear as the slow and difficult process (as 
necessary in medieval studies as in patristic) of assigning works to their 
real authors proceeds.” Thus the good offices throughout the past several 
decades of Hauréau, Landgraf, Moore, Pelletier, Chatillon, and Lasi¢ in 
determining what are the authentic writings of Hugh of St. Victor have 
made possible in our day a reliable full-length study of the one who, whether 
rightly or wrongly, is credited with the distinctive, successful character of 
the second of those traditions. But, by the happiest of accidents, we have 
been provided with ‘wo reliable full-length studies, independently achieved 
and excellently complementary one with the other. That by Fr. Lasi¢ him- 
self is at first a little deceiving. The ordered doctrinal pattern it follows 
so meticulously makes it appear more like a theological treatise than an 
historical monograph. And its title seems overly contrived and contentious. 
Yet it is a solid piece of historical research, and even the title is not altogether 
unjustified. Hugh’s is a theologia perfectiva in the sense of being “‘a science 
which in accord with the principles of Holy Scripture teaches man how that 
manner of living is achieved which refashions him to the likeness of God.” 
One would be tempted to call it simply a theologia ascetica and, since Fr. 
Lasié was so tempted, it is rather a pity he did not give in; not until one 
arrives at the third last page of his exposition is the chimera of a “theology- 
which-perfects” wholly exorcized. But in the course of that exposition a 
number of interesting things come to the fore: the extraordinary reflex 
consciousness Hugh possessed of the distinction between the natural and 
supernatural orders long before the speculative theorem had been properly 
worked out; his doctrine of hope sustained by the action, under grace, of 
faith and charity; his understanding of sacra scriptura as embracing not 
only the Bible but what the Fathers had to say about the Bible and what, 
finally, the theologians had to say about either the Bible or the Fathers. 
Of course, the most interesting thing of all is the hardy intelligence of 
Hugh himself which is here freshly revealed. And Lasi¢, remember, does not 
include a discussion of the most cerebral of Hugh’s achievements, his 
mystical doctrine. M. Baron, however, does.” Indeed, this full-length study 
by today’s outstanding authority on Hugh leaves nothing out that can 


1 A characteristic contributor to historical confusion, the Tractatus de interiori domo seu 
de conscientia aedificanda, which was long thought to be Victorine when actually it was 
Benedictine, has been studied anew by Philippe Delhaye, “Domo (De interiori),” 
Dictionnaire de spiritualité 3 (Paris: Beauchesne, 1956) 1548-51. 

2D. Lasi¢, O.F.M., Hugonis de S. Victore Theologia perfectiva (Rome: Antonianum, 
1956, pp. xxxvi + 402). 

*R. Baron, Science et sagesse chez Hughes de Saint-Victor (Paris: Lethielleux, 1957, pp. 
li + 283). 
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possibly, by whatever ruse, be left in. The consequence is constant danger 
to the mind of colliding with foreign objects lying about in his text or of 
getting forever lost in the unweeded garden of his footnotes. A suspicion 
intrudes that the author has no wastebasket. But, whatever the incidental 
hazards, no student of medieval spirituality can afford to neglect reading 
this book. Much of it does double service with that of Lasi¢, confirming 
in its early stages what Lasi¢ is at pains to prove throughout, that Hugh’s 
was first of all a theologia perfectiva in the sense explained above. It is a 
confirmation of particular worth because Baron seems not to have set out 
to prove it (indeed, it is not clear what he set out to prove in this doctoral 
dissertation), he never states it explicitly when he has proved it, and he 
did all this independently of Lasi¢é. This independence of his, we might 
remark, is one of Baron’s happiest and most promising traits, especially 
since it is joined to a truly phenomenal capacity for work. With no criticism 
of the scholars who have preceded him, with faithful reference to their 
relevant contributions, he yet persists in doing everything all over again 
for himself. Aside from the new things that are thus brought to light now 
and again, this charming mania results in a valuable double check for the 
rest of us. To take but one example: while Lasi¢ is understandably content 
now with the conclusions of others in the complex problem of authenticity, 
Baron has attacked it afresh.* His best lines, however, he has kept to the 
last. Science et sagesse concludes with a lengthy exposition of Hugh’s doctrine 
of the mystical ascent which it were an impertinence to attempt to synopsize 
here. Let it merely be said that it is by far the most accurate presentation 
generally available to date,”® even if one admits, as it seems one should, 
that the influence of the Pseudo-Dionysius upon Hugh is unduly scanted* 
and those “intuitions” which seem always to characterize Sorbonne disser- 
tations written under Prof. de Gandillac are a trifle too frequent. 

Miss Kirchberger’s purpose was popularization. But her unusual compe- 


™ Both in this volume (which, despite the impression one might get from the publication 
date and some of the footnotes, was completed in 1953) and since. See his “Etude sur 
Yauthenticité de l’oeuvre de Hughes de Saint-Victor,” Scriptorium 10 (1956) 359-66; 
“Textes spirituels inédits de Hughes de Saint-Victor,” Mélanges de science religieuse 13 
(1956) 157-78. He has also reopened the question of Hugh’s place of origin in “Notes 
biographiques sur Hughes de Saint-Victor,” Revue d’ histoire ecclésiastique 51 (1956) 920-34, 
and is forced to conclude, against the majority of contemporary scholars, that it was Ypres. 

25 Some may prefer to await M. Baron’s promised edition of Hugh’s own synopsis of 
his mystical doctrine, the De contemplatione et eius speciebus. 

26 Fr. Lasi¢ is open to the same criticism. On an interesting Dionysian borrowing which 
neither author mentions, see H. R. Schlette, “TEAETAPXIZ: Ein Begriff aus der 
Eucharistielehre Hugos von St. Viktor,” M iinchener theologische Zeitschrift 8 (1957) 114-21. 
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tence in the area of medieval spirituality makes her annotated selections 
from the other great Victorine deserving of notice here.” The most extended 
passages are, of course, from Richard’s Benjamin Minor on ascetic prepara- 
tion and Benjamin Major on mystical prayer itself, with shorter excerpts 
from other works, notably from the Four Degrees. Her remarks are every- 
where acute, often provocatively so. It is doubtful that Richard, who 
depended upon him so much in everything else, was disloyal to Hugh’s 
position against an excessively allegorical interpretation of Scripture. There 
is not more allegorizing in Richard than in Hugh. It is simply more obvious, 
because Richard was more of a poet. It is neither irresponsible nor excessive. 
Indeed, one of the difficulties in interpreting Richard’s allegorical interpre- 
tations is precisely the amplitude of their theological content. Fr. Beumer 
has recognized this and he proceeds with fitting cautiousness in his attempt 
to disengage Richard’s mystical doctrine.* But, such is the breadth of 
theological reality that is laid bare once one has assessed aright the alle- 
gorical media within which it is contained, he is at a loss to determine when 
Richard is the theologian propounding general doctrine and when he is the 
mystic relating personal experience. Fr. Dumeige does rather better in the 
commentary to his critical edition of the Four Degrees of Passionate Love, 
perhaps because he is addressing himself to one sole work set in illuminating 
jointure with the Pseudo-Richardian Letter to Severinus, but more than 
likely because he is our greatest authority on Richard today.” It is all too 
easy for our twentieth-century mentality to dismiss this twelfth-century 
sort of thing as naively compounded of the fanciful, the arbitrary, and the 
non-scientific because of our own strait-laced and rather spinsterish notions 
of what properly constitutes the scientific.*® And, finding it immediately 
uncongenial, we esteem it less meaningful than it is. Whence the trouble. 

But the history of ideas has its own ironies. The difficulty of determining 
the exact contours of primitive Franciscan spirituality has been increased 
beyond measure, it would seem, for precisely the opposite reason: it was 
from the outset found to be immediately congenial. All manner of non- 


" Richard of Saint-Victor: Selected Writings on Contemplation, translated with an in- 
troduction and notes by Clare Kirchberger (New York: Harper, 1957, pp. 269). 

*% J. Beumer, S.J., “Richard von St. Viktor, Theologe und Mystiker,”’ Scholastik 31 
(1956) 213-38. 

°° Ives: Epttre a Séverin sur la charité; Richard de Saint-Victor: Les quatre degrés de la 
violente charité, critical text with introduction and notes by G. Dumeige, S.J. (Paris: Vrin, 
1955, pp. 206). 

* For a first-hand description, in verse, of university life at Paris and religious life at 
St. Victor in this later day, see the text, edited and annotated by P. Michaud-Quantin, 
Godefroy de Saint-Victor: Fons philosophiae (Namur: Godenne, 1956, pp. 71). 
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Franciscan people have in the course of the centuries adopted it as meaning. 
fully their own. And, in adopting, they of course adapted. The process got 
under way early.*' Efforts of Catholic scholars in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries to get back to the sources was complicated by the 
presence of reputedly primitive documents which were actually later po- 
lemical weapons manufactured chiefly during the poverty controversy. In 
the nineteenth century Francis was adopted by the Protestants. Identifying 
him with the Catharist and Vaudois movements, they saw in him a Luther 
born out of due time but no less acceptable for all that. This was the Francis 
who was conveyed, under the most winning of literary auspices, from 
Von Hase to Renan to Sabatier to our own time. The fascinating chronicle 
of these and other such Catholic-Protestant contretemps one may read in 
Fr. Van den Borne’s article.” A contemporary instance of Francis-as-Luther 
one may find in Pastor Beyschlag’s otherwise serious and competent study.” 
Just how these days one should go about reconstituting the real St. Francis 
and (I suppose here the author means if one is not a Franciscan) recapturing 
his spirit, Fr. Van den Borne has also attempted to spell out. It will come 
as an unpleasant surprise to many, the literary and imaginative latitude 
which he, an historian, thinks necessary in the utilization of the sources. 
Fortunately, bit by bit, the more prosaic and needful kind of textual work 
continues.* 

The general, popular studies of St. Francis by Fr. Gennaro** and M. 
Gobry” complement each other most helpfully. The first is a theological 
synthesis; the second, an historical study bolstered by extensive selections 
from the writings of Francis himself, from the Vitae of Thomas of Celano, 
and the Fioretti. In each is presented the Franciscus totus, the historical 
Francis and Francis living on in his family. In each, from different perspec- 
tives, the identical themes constantly reappear: poverty, Eucharistic devo- 


31S. Clasen and J. van Gurp, “Nachbonaventurianische Franziskusquellen in 
niederlandischen und deutschen Handschriften des Mittelalters,” Archivum Franciscanum 
historicum 49 (1956) 434-82. 

% F, Van den Borne, O.F.M., “Het probleem van de Franciscus-biografie in het licht 
van de moderne historische kritiek,”” Sint Franciscus 57 (1955) 241-320. 

%K. Beyschlag, Die Bergpredikt und Franz von Assisi (Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1955, 
pp. 243). 

*F. Van den Borne, O.F.M., “De Franciscus-biografie als litterair werk: Een 
vraagstuk van methodiek,” Sint Franciscus 58 (1956) 31-80. 

%G. Pagnani, “Contributi alla questione dei Fioretti di S. Francesco,” Archivum 
Franciscanum historicum 49 (1956) 3-16. 

36 G. Gennaro, O.F.M., Francesco Cherubico: Commento alla spiritualita di S. Francesco 
(Rome: Aedes Franciscana, 1956, pp. 198). 
*%T. Gobry, Saint Francois d’Assise et l’esprit franciscain (Paris: Seuil, 1957, pp. 192). 
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tion,* apostolate. But what was peculiarly distinctive about Francis? 
According to Fr. Esser it was his ideal of absolute poverty and itinerant 
preaching which distinguished him and his followers from the older religious 
orders.*® That, I fear, sounds like a canonist speaking. Fr. Van Corstanje 
penetrates more deeply, although what he eventually hits upon will at first, 
for many readers, awaken images less of Francis than of Anatole France.“ 
St. Francis, he says, was “Christ’s juggler.”” There was about his life the 
abiding characteristic of “play” in the sense both of “frolic” and of “drama.” 
His life was a childlike rejoicing in the gospel and a rendering visible, after 
the fashion of an actor, of its values. The first aspect is what has grounded 
to an extent the Lutheran (read: “anomian”’) interpretation of Francis to 
which we had reference above. The second is what is back of the Franciscan 
preoccupation, from that day to this, of according Christian truth a visible 
expression of one sort or another (one need merely recall the Crib, the 
devotions to the Holy Name and to the Sacred Heart, the Way of the Cross, 
the liturgical celebration of the Transitus, etc.). And the spiritual doctrine 
of St. Bonaventure could be termed its theological justification. Nowhere 
is this, the incarnational aspects of his teaching, more clearly delineated 
than in the twin treatises, the [tinerarium mentis in Deum and the De 
triplice via, the second being largely a psychological restating of the meta- 
physics of the first. Of each of them we have been provided especially good 
studies during the past few years. The French translation of the De triplice 
via (for which, in accord with some of the manuscripts, Fr. Jean de Dieu 
prefers to retain the more provocative title of Jtinerarium mentis in se ipsam) 
is fitted out with an introduction and a commentary which could hardly be 
bettered.“ Especially good is the analysis of Bonaventure’s notion of con- 
templation.” Briefly, it comes down to this: “the experiential knowledge of 
God who with love is perceived in the soul and recognized in all His works, 
particularly those of grace.” An even more extended analysis, matching in 
its psychological finesse that of Bonaventure himself, has been made by 


38 B. Cornet, “Le De reverentia Corporis Domini, exhortation et lettre de s. Francois,” 
Etudes franciscaines 6 (1955) 65-91, 167-80; 7 (1956) 20-35, 155-71. 

39K. Esser, ‘Gestalt und Ideal des Minderbriiderordens in seinen Anfangen,” 
Franziskanische Studien 39 (1957) 1-22. 

A. Van Corstanje, O.F.M., “Franciscus de Christusspeler,” Sint Franciscus 58 (1956) 
7-24. 

41 Saint Bonaventure: Itinéraire de l’Gme en elle-méme, Introduction and translation by 
Jean de Dieu de Champsecret, O.F.M. Cap., commentary by Louis de Mercin, O.F.M.Cap. 
(Blois: Librairie Mariale et Franciscaine, 1956, pp. 355). 

“ Tt has also been published separately. See Jean de Dieu de Champsecret, “L’Intuition 
sans concept et la théorie bonaventurienne de la contemplation,” Etudes franciscaines 7 
(1956) 63-74, 133-54. 
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Prof. Phillips.“ When set against the doctrines of the Pseudo-Dionysius and 
David of Augsburg, upon both of which he was greatly dependent, it be- 
comes clear that the utterly new thing in Bonaventure’s own doctrine was 
the role it accorded to love. Interesting, too, is the prominent place that 
is given to meditation: no one, says Phillips, since Augustine himself appre- 
ciated so well its importance as the occasion of a new ethical orientation 
and not simply a means for acquiring a new understanding of spiritual 
things. 

Fr. Boehner before his death was at work upon the Jtinerarium mentis in 
Deum. His English version has now been published together with commen- 
tary compiled from his notes.“ The last, familial gesture of a great scholar, 
it needs no further commendation in our eyes. Of the doctrine of the Itinera- 
rium itself it is easy to make something rigid and closed, especially if one 
attempts interpreting it in too great independence of Bonaventure’s own 
interpretation in the De triplice via. Thus, in the hands of Fr. Teichtweier 
it has become a ballistic missile for shooting down moral theologians.* But 
that freedom in the Spirit which Francis always exemplified Bonaventure 
always taught. And that, perhaps as much as anything else, is the explana- 
tion of a late medieval phenomenon that has recently been revealed in a 
new and striking fashion: the propagation of Bonaventure’s spiritual 
doctrine by people of other religious families. Prof. Ruh, seeking to deter- 
mine the influence of the spiritual and the strictly Scholastic works of 
Bonaventure upon the formation of Middle German, provides specific 
documentation of the widespread program in the latter part of the four- 
teenth and in the early part of the fifteenth centuries of translating his 
works for the benefit of those—sisters, brothers, laity—who knew no 
Latin.“* By far the larger number engaged in this spontaneous enterprise 
were not Franciscans; the contribution of the Carthusians was especially 
marked. 

Students of Rhineland spirituality (Ruh includes Netherlandish in his 


“PD. Phillips, “The Way to Religious Perfection according to St. Bonaventure’s De 
triplici via,” in J. H. Mundy, R. W. Emery, and B. N. Nelson, Essays in Medieval Life 
and Thought (New York: Columbia University Press, 1955, pp. xiii + 258) pp. 31-58. 

“ Saint Bonaventure’s Itinerarium mentis in Deum, translated with introduction and 
commentary by P. Boehner, O.F.M. (St. Bonaventure, N.Y.: Franciscan Institute, 1956, 
pp. 132). 

*G. Teichtweier, “Die aszetisch-mystische Methode im /tinerarium mentis in Deum 
des Bonaventura,” Theologische Quartalschrift 138 (1956) 436-62. And cf. J. P. Rézette, 
“Grace et similitude de Dieu chez saint Bonaventure,” Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses 
32 (1956) 46-64. 

“K. Ruh, Bonaventura deutsch: Ein Beitrag zur deutschen Fransiskanermystik wnd 
-scholastik (Bern: Francke-Verlag, 1956, pp. 384). 
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“Deutsch’’) will learn much from this careful language study. A largely un- 
explored field hitherto, the Bonaventure translations can provide useful 
precisions comparable to those that have been derived latterly from philo- 
logical studies of Eckhart but, I should think, even more reliable because 
here we have both the Latin and the vernacular versions. With Eckhart 
there is the necessity (not always recognized) of climbing precariously 
through the German text to the mind, thinking in Latin, behind it. And 
it is an enterprise, of course, rendered all the more perilous in that we have 
not as yet a completely reliable text of Eckhart’s writings. 

However, the situation is improving slowly. The Eckhart-Kommission 
has finally completed the critical edition of his Latin works.” And the 
companion edition of his German works proceeds apace.“ None of this, 
however, promises to eliminate wholly the strong temptation to the virtuoso 
performance in interpreting Eckhart, as when, to take one recent instance, 
he is made to sound like a fourteenth-century Heidegger.*® As Prof. Heussi’s 
survey makes clear, the temptation has been around a long time.® So the 
pleasure that is to be found in so rare and balanced a piece of writing as 
the lengthy introduction Prof. Clark has prefaced to his selections from the 
vernacular sermons.*! He is aware of the temptation, and his own repeated 
advertence to how this or that scholar gave into it has, for the most part, 
kept him safe. Perhaps he discounts unduly the impact of Neoplatonic in- 
fluences upon Eckhart’s thought (he admits its impact upon his language) 
with the consequence, first, that he thinks Eckhart himself was a mystic 
and, second, that he never is able to reconcile properly the Eckhart of the 
Latin writings and the Eckhart of the German ones. He does, however, 


"' Meister Eckhart: Die deutschen und lateinischen Werke: Die lateinischen Werke, Vol. 
4 edited and translated by E. Benz, B. Decker, and J. Koch; fascicles 4-5, 6-7 (Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1955-56). The second fascicle contains Msgr. Koch’s important preface in 
which the whole question of the Sermones and the manuscript tradition of this edition is 
discussed. Since then Fr. Kaepelli has called attention to a Kremsmiinster manuscript 
containing some two hundred sermons preached at Paris in 1293-94. Most, he suggests, 
are the work of Jean Quidort; a few are from Meister Eckhart. See T. Kaepelli, O.P., 
“Praedicator monoc ulus: Sermons parisiens de la fin du XIII° siécle,” Archioum Fratrum 
Praedicatorum 27 (1957) 120-67. , 

“8 Cf. H. Fischer, S.J., “Der jetzige Stand der neuen Eckhart-Ausgabe,” Scholastik 31 
(1956) 90-95. 

“°M. S. Morard, “Ist, istic, istikeit bei Meister Eckhart,” Freiburger Zeitschrift fiir 
Philosophie und Theologie 3 (1956) 169-86. 

50K. Heussi, “Meister Eckhart,” in Eckhart-Studien (Berlin: Tépelmann, 1953, pp. 
47) pp. 5-28. 

"J. M. Clark, Meister Eckhart: An Introduction to the Study of His Works with an 
Anthology of His Sermons (New York: Nelson, 1957, pp. xii + 267). 
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make the attempt at reconciliation, which is in itself something of a welcome 
novelty. 

Mme Ancelet-Hustache works upon a broader canvas with more limited 
knowledge.® Hers is an Eckhart presented not only in himself but in his 
successors, real or reputed. Her imagination perhaps is at its flamboyant 
best in the discovery of Eckhart’s influence in Groote, Thomas a Kempis, 
the English mystics of the fourteenth century, and (so that the list, ap- 
parently, be truly memorable) Teresa of Avila and John of the Cross. The 
doctrinal points are in general well taken.™ The selections from Eckhart 
are interesting (she includes the Benedictus Deus) and there are nice pictures. 
Fr. Gieraths, similarly, does not offer the reader an Eckhart in isolation.* 
But, unlike Mme Ancelet-Hustache, he gives selections as well from the 
writings of the others. In some instances they are pieces not easily come by, 
as the excerpts from various convent chronicles and those from John of 
Sterngassen (all, of course, in modern German versions). Throughout, the 
discussion is of a more severely theological tone than is to be found in either 
Clark or Ancelet-Hustache. Unfortunately, his theological concern seems 
to have led the author into a selective (one might even say, a partisan) 
reading of history. But he has not succeeded in being altogether consistent; 
data which do not fit into his speculative pattern are sometimes to be found 
on his pages as well, so that the result is perhaps as good a picture of Do- 
minican spirituality of that time and place as you will find anywhere.® 

Fr. Ampe’s magisterial Kernproblemen uit de leer van Ruusbroec has come 
to its peak with the publication of the fourth volume, which is consecrated 
to Ruysbroek’s mystical doctrine.** Here, in this greatest of the Lowland 
mystics, is the kind of thing people are perpetually trying to find in Eckhart: 
a complete, heady synthesis that is as thrilling as it is orthodox. That they 


% J. Ancelet-Hustache, Matire Eckhart et la mystique rhénane (Paris: Seuil, 1956, pp. 
192). 

%3 Useful precisions on the role of Armut in the mystical ascent are to be found in P. 
Kelley, O.S.B., “Poverty and the Rhineland Mystics,” Downside Review 74 (1956) 48-66, 
and upon the term of that ascent in R. L. Oechslin, O.P., “Eckhart et mystique trinitaire,” 
Lumiere et vie, no. 30 (1956) 99-120. 

4G. M. Gieraths, O.P., Reichtum des Lebens: Die deutsche Dominikanermystik des 14. 
Jahrhunderts (Diisseldorf: Albertus-Magnus-Verlag, 1956, pp. 124). 

§§ To this one will now wish to add the evidence of the German texts, popularly ascribed 
to St. Albert, and admirably expressive of a popular piety that wedded mystical aspiration 
and down-to-earth practicality, that are to be found in W. Stammler, ‘‘Albert der Grosse 
und die deutsche Volksfrémmigkeit des Mittelalters,” Freiburger Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie 
und Theologie 3 (1956) 287-319. 

56 A. Ampe, S.J., De mystieke leer van Ruusbroec over den sieleopgang (Tielt, Belgium: 
Lannoo, 1957, pp. vi + 562). 
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do not find it is only partially explained by the fact that many of them 
are busily reading themselves into the documents; chiefly they do not find 
it, it would seem, because it is not there. But perhaps there had to be that 
earlier Rhineland period, the experimentation, the false starts, the wrestling 
with a still intractable Neoplatonism before one man could thus speak of 
his experience. Having expounded at length in the previous three volumes 
his doctrine of the Trinity, creation, Incarnation-redemption, and grace, 
Fr. Ampe is in a position now to synthesize Ruysbroek’s mystical doctrine 
without, it is hoped, readers seeing only an assertive psychologism there. 
The properly psychological is present in a much larger dosage than is usual 
even in mystical writers, and it is just this completeness of the psycho- 
logical schema which can easily lead one to think it sheerly aprioristic. The 
more surely to allay that danger, Fr. Ampe constantly breaks through the 
logical consistency of his own exposition to refer to the relevant passages 
in his earlier volumes. If now medievalists do not properly understand 
Ruysbroek, they are without excuse. This is especially true regarding the 
two points which harry them most, the conformity of the Trinity to the 
operations of the soul and the mystic’s vision of the divine essence, for the 
author goes into them with extreme thoroughness. Indeed, he goes into 
everything with what one would think to be definitive thoroughness. But 
he thinks differently and has returned once more to points he deems im- 
properly scanted in the book, humility and freedom,” and singleness of 
heart,®* with promise of more such addenda to come. And when you read 
his further treatment you see how right he was. Ruysbroek’s is a doctrine 
of almost unlimited vistas. 

It is difficult, then, to say Fr. Axters is wrong in considering even the 
Devotio moderna as directly deriving from, and not a reaction against, this 
highly speculative spirituality. Such is the position he takes in the latest 
volume of his monumental history of spirituality in the Low Countries. 
Perhaps we should say, with certain phrases of the Imitation ringing in our 
ears, that the matter is not yet settled. With that easy placidity which 
characterized the earlier volumes even when he was engaged in contro- 
versy, the author spreads out the entire panorama of the Devotio: origins, 
chief figures (Groote, the Brothers and the Sisters of the Common Life, the 


57“Te vrijheid en de ootmoed bij Ruusbroec,” Ons geestelijk erf 30 (1956) 400-421. 
The notion of infused humility is not unknown to Scholastic theology, so that it is to 
Ruysbroek’s nuanced doctrine of infused “freedom” that Fr. Ampe gives most attention. 

“De structuur van de ‘eenicheit des herten’ volgens Ruusbroec,” Ons geestelijk erf 
31 (1957) 150-86. 

59S. Axters, O.P., Geschiedenis van de Vroomheid in de Nederlanden 3: De Moderne 
Devotie (Antwerp: Sikkel, 1956, pp. viii + 498). 
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Congregation of Windesheim, Thomas a Kempis), later tributaries up to 
the time of Trent. One thing in particular is clear from this learned and 
gracious book: one cannot speak simply of the Devotio as a “lay” move- 
ment. Rather was it a revaluating of the monastic life. Upon this point 
Fr. Van Woerkum has since returned.” 

The long hue and cry after the author of the Imitation (Ruysbroek? 
Zerbolt? Kalkar? Kempis? Gerson? Gersen? an Italian Benedictine? any 
old Italian?) has, as everybody knows, achieved a particularly high decibel 
count these last years.“ Lack of space forbids our doing anything more 
here than saluting, with much gratitude, two works which should eventually 
impose a salutary quiet. In the first, M. Delaissé has published a diplomatic 
edition of an autograph manuscript dated and signed by Thomas a Kempis 
in 1441 (Brux. bib. roy. 5855-61) and prefaced it with a meticulous paleo- 
graphical introduction of 150 pages.” In the second, the late Dom Huijben 
and Fr. Debongnie have covered the matter of authorship, and just about 
every theory about it, from every point of view.* The common conclusion 
of these ponderous tomes? Thomas a Kempis was indeed the author of the 
Imitation.“ 

So much work still needs to be done on the medieval English mystics, 
it is with a mild but real malaise that one picks up a French anthology of 
their writings that is quite unaware of it. Yet M. Renaudin is hardly to 
be blamed.® Their rich personalities, ineptly grasped in the defective texts 
and then garbed incongruously in ill-fitting French, still manage to exercise 


6 M. Van Woerkum, S.C.J., “Moderne devotie en lekensvroomheid,” Streven 10 (1956- 
57) 119-26. And cf. R. G. Villoslada, S.J., “Ragos caracteristicos de la Devotio Moderna,” 
Manresa 28 (1956) 315-50. ; 

“P,. Debongnie, C.SS.R., “Petite chronique imitationiste (1940-1956),” Reoue 
d’ascétique et de mystique 32 (1956) 215-24. 

®@L. M. J. Delaissé, Le manuscrit autographe de Thomas a Kempis et “l’Imitation de 
Jésus-Christ”: Examen archéologique et édition diplomatique du Bruxellensis 5855-61 (2 
vols.; Antwerp: Standaard-Boekhandel, 1956, pp. ix + 548). And see as well his “Vues 
nouvelles sur |’Imitation de Jésus-Christ,” Lettres Romanes 10 (1956) 27-37. 

J. Huijben, O.S.B., and P. Debongnie, C.SS.R., L’ Auteur ou les auteurs de L’ Imitation 
(Louvain: Publications Universitaires, 1957, pp. xiii + 425). 

“ By way of informative contrast one may consult P. Scazzoso, ‘“Conobbe |’autore 
dell’ Imitatio Christi le opere di Seneca?’’, Scuola cattolica 84 (1956) 369-84, in which the 
author is led, because of a similarity of themes in Book 1 and the works of Seneca, to 
attribute its composition to a Latin mentality, i.e., to Gersen. A comparably rootless 
theorizing characterizes G. G. Amato, L’esperienza mistica nel De Imitatione Christi 
(Caltanisetta: Intilla, 1955, pp. 210). 

Paul Renaudin, Mystiques anglais: Oeuvres de Richard Rolle, Juliette de Norwich, 
Walter Hilton, le Nuage de I’ Inconnaissance (Paris: Aubier, 1957, pp. 252). 
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something of their charm. If I mention this little book here, it is because 
of Renaudin’s introductions to each of the mystics represented (the transla- 
tion itself is the old Solesme version), for his perceptiveness here is of a 
piece with that which made his earlier studies of Marie of the Incarnation 
so memorable. But the kind of thing we really need professional scholars 
in the field are slowly providing, and one of the happier signs of the times 
is the attention, long overdue, now being accorded Richard Rolle. Prof. 
Liegey of Fordham is engaged in editing the hitherto unedited Latin works. 
Prof. Arnould of Trinity in Dublin has edited the Melos. That this, the 
most important work of the man who has been called the Father of English 
Mysticism, should have had to wait until now before being published in full 
(it was excerpted, of course, by Allen and Horstman) is a genuine puzzle. 
Amould is not altogether convincing when he says that the reason for this 
centuries-long neglect “is not far to seek: it is a difficult text and none of 
the manuscripts can be deemed altogether satisfactory.” He has himself 
diminished its difficulty for the ordinary reader by providing a long and 
singularly acute preface, and Liegey has performed a similar salutary office 
by editing, with commentary, an anonymous medieval compilation of 
passages from the Melos which can serve as a reliable initial guide to the 
matter and manner of the parent work.” Now for the first time the generality 
of medieval scholars are in a position to study the mystical teaching of 
Rolle, forever freed from the persistent headache of trying to make head 
or tail of the snippets, tendentiously interpreted, of Horstman and Allen. 
The next few years should be extremely informative ones. They should 
provide as well, it can be hoped, new and more balanced estimates of the 
place of our Lady in Rolle’s spirituality, for here again Miss Allen, great 
pioneer of Rolle research, was a little too hasty and categorical, and her 
judgment has prevailed. The indispensable beginning has been made by 
Prof. Liegey with his edition-commentary of the Zelo tui langueo.® 

The impact of Rolle’s writings was widespread for generations after his 
death, but it was not everyone who looked upon it with an approving eye. 
His canor-calcor-dulcor may well have introduced, here and there, a cult of 
sensible devotion that was not altogether healthy. In any case, the reactions 
of Walter Hilton and the author of the Cloud of Unknowing are well known. 


% The Melos Amoris of Richard Rolle of Hampole, edited by E. J. F. Arnould (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1957, pp. Ixxxvi + 244). 

“Richard Rolle’s Carmen Prosaicum, an Edition and Commentary,” Mediaeval 
Studies 19 (1957) 15-36. 

® G. M. Liegey, “The ‘Canticum amoris’ of Richard Rolle,” Traditio 12 (1956) 369-91. 
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To such testimony it is now possible to add further documentation, thanks 
to the perfectly brilliant critical edition of the Chastisyng of Goddis Children.® 
However, the worth of the Chastisyng far transcends any such merely 
marginal significance. A series of conferences given (apparently) to a con- 
vent of nuns, it presents a fascinating picture of how, walking soberly 
between extremes, one can make the life of prayer a personal reality. Of 
more than ordinary historical interest is its revelation of the things that 
had to be specially emphasized by an experienced director of souls around 
the year 1382: watchfulness in the face of quietist doctrines, suspicion of 
all “enthusiasm” (in Msgr. Knox’s sense), the subordination of private to 
liturgical devotion, etc. Finally, by its frequent citing of them, it provides 
additional evidence of the strong, firm influence exercised in the cause of 
orthodoxy by the writings of Ruysbroek. Indeed, the Chastisyng contains 
so much Ruysbroek, the editors had the happy thought of joining to ita 
critical edition of the Tretesse of Perfeccioun of the Sonnys of God, a fifteenth- 
century translation of Jordaen’s Latin version of Ruysbroek’s Vanden 
blinckenden Steen “so as to include in one volume the only two Middle 
English translations from the Ruysbroek canon.” Scholars will long be 
burrowing happily and profitably about, I expect, in this admirable vol- 
ume of Miss Bazire and Mr. Colledge. 


Modern Times 


That mysterious law which governs the scholarly celebration of cen- 
tenaries whereby much is written but little is said was flagrantly violated 
in 1956, the fourth centenary of the death of St. Ignatius. Much was written 
and much was said. Indeed, there was so much of worth produced that it 
has been thought advisable not to attempt considering it in this survey. 
Instead, evaluative reference to it is included here and there as the matter 
warrants in an article by the chronicler, “Spirituality, Ignatian and Jesuit,” 
which will appear shortly. 

Prof. Lenhart, continuing the project initiated in 1936 by the late Ludwig 
Veit with his Volkfrommes Brauchtum und Kirche im deutschen M ittelalter, 
tells the story of the spiritual revolution that was effected by the Reforma- 
tion among those who remained faithful to Rome.”° On every side there 
sprung into being what I suppose you could call a spirituality of riposte: 


8 The Chastising of God’s Children and the Treatise of Perfection of the Sons of God, 
edited from the manuscripts by J. Bazire and E. Colledge (Oxford: Blackwell, 1957, pp. 
x + 359). 

7™L, A. Veit and L. Lenhart, Kirche und Volksfrimmigkeit im Zeitalter des 
Barock (Freiburg: Herder, 1956, pp. xi + 332). 
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what was denied or contemned by the Reformers became for that very 
reason the areas of chief, sometimes of exclusive, emphasis. Thus the distinc- 
tive lines of popular Catholic spirituality came, by indirection, from Protes- 
tantism. It was, to change the image, just the obverse of a medal most 
adventitiously struck. Lenhart chronicles the efforts of Rome to deepen the 
faithful’s appreciation of the positive values of their Christian heritage, 
and he seems to believe, despite the contrary evidence adduced by his 
pages, that Rome succeeded. Given that the Reformation on the Continent 
was less a reaction against ecclesiastical abuses than an effort, situated 
initially within a movement more ancient and vast, at religious renewal, 
the pitifulness of this baroque spirituality of protest becomes even more 
manifest. The effort of Luther himself was triggered by the religious inade- 
quacies of the theology upon which he had been bred and compromised 
forever thereafter by that same theology. That fact Fr. Iserloh’s study of 
the role of Ockhamism in occasioning the Reformation has proved once 
again.”! One would have thought, therefore, that at least the theologians 
of the time, if not the unlettered faithful, could have adjusted themselves, 
with the Lutheran spectacle before them, to a theology at once more tradi- 
tional and more relevant to this movement of renewal. A few did. In a 
compact Louvain dissertation of surpassing interest, the Abbé Etienne tells 
the story of the reaction of the theologians, Jean Driedo and Jacques 
Latomus, to this spiritual renaissance specifically as it was exemplified in 
Erasmus and in Luther.” Only Driedo showed himself capable of addressing 
himself to the concrete situation. He alone did not react to exaggeration 
with counter-exaggeration. But it was the other Louvain faculty member, 
Latomus, who was to the forefront in this exchange (a point not sufficiently 
brought out by the author); poor Latomus, shuffling his yellowed class-notes 
and shouting louder and louder. Driedo’s ability to maintain al/ the threads 
of theological discourse dispassionately in hand in the midst of such dialogue 
is perhaps nowhere more graphically revealed than in his De captivitate et 
redemptione humani generis.”* Written in response to the problems of Chris- 
tian anthropology which the Reformation posed, it begins with the basic 
afirmation of gratuity of salvation. Proceeding from the redemptive 


E. Iserloh, Gnade und Eucharistie in der philosophischen Theologie des Wilhelm von 
Ockham: Ihre Bedeutung fiir die Ursachen der Reformation (Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1956, pp. 
xl + 286). 

mJ. Etienne, Spiritualisme érasmien et théologiens louvanistes: Un changement 
de problématique au début du XVI¢ siécle (Louvain: Publications Universitaires, 1956, pp. 
xxvi + 201). 

%T. Dhanis, “L’anti-pélagianisme dans le ‘De captivitate et redemptione humani 
generis’ de Jean Driedo,” Revue d’ histoire ecclésiastique 51 (1956) 454-70. 
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Incarnation to the concrete realization of the salvation of man, it underlines 
at every stage the need of divine intervention that the liberation of man 
be achieved. In the early sections it shows how Christ did not come princi- 
pally as teacher and model of mankind but as saviour. Then is explained 
how faith, the principle of salvation’s being accorded, is at one and the 
same time the continuing work of God and the active response of man. Now 
all this of Driedo is extraordinary for the place, time, and circumstances, 
I continually remind my students of the necessity of reading Counter 
Reformation authors, especially the great spiritual authors, in their historical 
context because otherwise the doctrine is Semi-Pelagian. The caution is 
justified because they do, good men, lean into the wind. They do oppose 
exaggeration with counter-exaggeration. But not Driedo. As Dhanis points 
out, in thus establishing so solidly the gratuitous character of salvation 
Driedo was able to respond directly and in a positive way to Luther. And, 
putting himself upon the same terrain where Luther struggled, he could 
show how the exaggerated Anti-Pelagianism of Luther simply destroyed 
traditional Christian verities. One would naturally like to know more of 
the spiritual doctrine of such a one as this, theologically mature, spiritually 
so well grounded that he could appreciate that religious élan of the Re- 
formers however much it was obscured by extravagances. A first introduc- 
tion to his spirituality has been provided now by Abbé Etienne.” 

One of the great advantages of Driedo was his having been brought up 
in that rich and realistic spirituality of the Lowlands which was so akin 
to the best in the Reformation. We cannot generalize here, because Latomus 
had the same background. But it is worthy of remark that it was to that 
same Lowlands spirituality that Cisneros turned in his own historic effort 
to stir and sustain the same religious é/an in Spain, which was to have such 
widespread and beneficial results for the Church universal.” 

The thesis counter to that of Chevallier, Krynen, Vilnet, ef al., according 
to whom the redaction in forty verses of the Spiritual Canticle of St. John 
of the Cross is an interpolated copy,’* has received new confirmation. 


%4 J. Etienne, “Driedo (Jean),”’ Dictionnaire de spiritualité 3 (Paris: Beauchesne, 1957) 
1717-19.—An interesting complement to our knowledge of the spiritual temper of the 
times is provided by A. L. Mayer, “Das Grabtuch von Turin als typisches Beispiel spatmit- 
telalterlicher Schaudevotion,” Archiv fiir Liturgiewissenschaft 4 (1956) 348-64. The author's 
own doubts about the authenticity of the Shroud of Turin he finds confirmed by the re- 
lation of the Shroud-cult with other contemporary instances of the devotion of “seeing 
relics.”” The instances he has collected are extremely informative. 

78 G. M. Colombas, O.S.B., Un reformador benedictino en tiempo de los reyes catélicos, 
Garcia Jiménez de Cisneros, Abad de Montserrat (Montserrat: Abadia, 1955, pp. xxx + 510). 

76 Cf. THEoLocicaL Stupres 17 (1956) 63-64. 
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Krynen in particular had appealed to the witness, which he thought to be 
in his favor, of the commentary thereon of Augustin Antolinez (1554-1626). 
Now the commentary has been published.” The preface by Fr. Vega and 
the appendix by Fr. Michel Ledrus, S.J., have removed forever that small 
last plank from under Krynen.” 

The obscurity in which Antolinez has lain throughout three centuries 
could easily continue undisturbed despite this volume, so great is the 
attraction of the detective work between which his Amores is sandwiched. 
Not merely the scholarly thing but the simple Christian thing to do is to 
take the volume as a whole for its quite exceptional value, from three con- 
verging perspectives (Vega, Antolinez, Ledrus), in the interpreting of St. 
John. So assumed it can make one healthily impatient of such otherwise 
excellent exercises in personal ingenuity as M. Florisoone’s aesthetic 
theory,”® or in pious reflection, as Fr. Jéréme’s conferences,®® and that 
would not be an altogether bad thing. 

With Fr. Healy’s valuable study we are, once more, on the solid terrain 
of history. It is an analytical examination (context, content, sources) of 
the fourth volume of the Directoires des novices, product of the great French 
Carmelite reform of the mid-seventeenth century. This, the concluding 
volume, was devoted wholly to the question of prayer and how, in the 
Carmelite tradition, the young religious should set about it. It was a very 
remarkable piece of work, and its influence from that day to this has been 
beneficial and wide. Why this was so, is clear from Fr. Healy’s careful 
analysis. Its abidingly successful character derived from the skill with which 
its two authors drew from the best of recent writers (Ignatius, Louis of 
Granada, Blosius, Teresa, Francis of Sales) who had treated of meditative 
prayer. In this way what had, I suppose, always been operatively present 
in the traditional Carmelite spirit was brought into the clear and accorded 
a new cogency. Inevitably, one’s appetite is whetted for more about the 
Touraine reform. Aside from Mlle Bouchereaux’s learned sallies into the 
field of a decade ago, it has been egregiously neglected by scholars. A 


A. Antolfnez, O.S.A., Amores de Dios y el alma, Introduction, notes, and edited text 
by A. C. Vega, O.S.A. (Madrid: Escorial, 1956, pp. Ixxx +- 462). 

78 For a more extended evaluation, see L. M. Mendizdbel, S.J., ‘Un comentario agustino 
alas estrofas de S. Juan de la Cruz,” Gregorianum 38 (1957) 97-102. 

M. Florisoone, Esthétique et mystique d’aprés sainte Thérése d’ Avila et saint Jean de la 
Croix (Paris: Seuil, 1956, pp. 206). 

8 Jéréme de la Mére de Dieu, O.C.D., La régle du Carmel (Avignon: Carmel, 1956, pp. 
179). 

"1K. J. Healy, O.Carm., Methods of Prayer in the Directory of the Carmelite Reform of 
Touraine (Rome: Institutum Carmelitanum, 1956, pp. xvi + 184). 
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similar, incomprehensible neglect has also been largely the lot of Bossuet; 
St. Teresa of the New World, Marie of the Incarnation. Mother Aloysix 
Gonzaga has made giant amends in what will henceforth be the constant 
vade mecum of those who would unlock the secret of the great Canadian 
mystic.™ 

As we had occasion to remark earlier,“ things are much better with 
St. Francis of Sales. Yet only now have we finally been accorded the kin 
of discussion that is primary in any real understanding of Salesian spit. 
tuality, that is, a historical discussion of its “humanism.” Bremond’ 
charming ruse in the early volumes of his Histoire littéraire, whereby he 
created a Francis in his own image, seems to have deceived no one except, 
eventually, Bremond himself. Sister Teresa’s Fordham dissertation analyzes 
the Salesian humanism chiefly in philosophic terms;* Fr. Julien-Eymard’ 
study, in theological.** The combination of the two provides an integrated, 
nuanced statement of that basic Salesian mystery which is all the mor 
mystifying because of its seeming ordinariness. No such built-in deceptive- 
ness lies at the heart of Vincentian spirituality. Therefore it has been possible 
for Fr. Remirez to write a sort of textbook of the doctrine of St. Vincent 
de Paul, complete with all the familiar divisions and subdivisions of con- 
ference-hall presentation, which yet merits acceptance as a piece of valid 
historical interpretation.*® 

The mystery of Fénelon continues to cast its spell over minds. In any 
given year a half-dozen or so people, otherwise unknown to fame, will feel 
a sudden compulsion to “defend” Fénelon. I have in the past felt no corre 
sponding compulsion to record in these pages such brief, largely bemused, 


® Aloysius Gonzaga L’Heureux, O.S.U., The Mystical Vocabulary of Venerable Min 
Marie de I’ Incarnation and Its Problems (Washington: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1956, pp. xi + 193). 

88 Cf. THEOLOGICAL StuptEs 17 (1956) 61. An indispensable tool for students of Salesian 
spirituality has been provided by the publication of V. Brasier, E. Morganti, M. St. Durica, 
Bibliografia salesiana: Opere e scritti riguardanti S. Francesco di Sales (1625-1955) (Turin- 
Milan: Societa Editrice Internazionale, 1956, pp. 104), wherein Don Durica brings up to 
date Don Morganti’s 1943 completion of Canon Brasier’s bibliography of 1881. It is an 
indication of the happy, latter-day proliferation of Salesian studies that, despite the listing 
here of 1299 titles, some quite important ones have managed to escape Don Durica’s net. 

* Marfa Teresa Guevara, R.S.C.J., El humanismo de San Francisco de Sales: Estudio dd 
Renacimiento Francés (Mexico City: Bajo el Signo de Abside, 1955, pp. 255). 

85 Julien-Eymard d’Angers, O.F.M.Cap., “Etudes sur les rapports du naturel et du 
surnaturel dans l’oeuvre de s. Francois de Sales,” Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses 32 
(1956) 461-86. 

86 J. Remfrez Muneta, C.M., La espiritualidad de San Vincente de Paul (Madrid: Fax, 
1956, pp. 342). 
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public appearances. Lately, however, the quality of self-appointed champions 
js much improved. Messrs. Stanford” and De la Bedoyere® are quite clearly 
a cut above the ordinary. Yet, even with them, it is not manifest against 
what they are defending Fénelon. The unworthy thought comes to mind 
that it is perhaps less a defense than a prankish attack, that they have been 
caught less by the spell of Fénelon than by the spell, very different but no 
less potent, of his historical adversary, Bossuet. For he who was to his 
contemporaries the mighty “Eagle of Meaux” seems to us today like 
nothing so much as a balloon in the shape of a man, and the urge to punc- 
ture him anew, even from a distance of almost three centuries, can become 
at times well-nigh irresistible. I would hesitate, however, to ascribe such 
schoolboy antics to Mlle Goré. She, more appropriately, has a schoolgirl 
crush on Fénelon that has resulted in much mooning about in libraries and 
in archives, much perfervid literary composition, much ground for exaspera- 
tion among scholars who have forgotten somewhere along the line what it 
is like to be young. All the best words are to be found in her general study 
of Fénelon’s development.*® Every contemporary slogan from the Boule- 
Miche is made to apply. The pallid Prince Charming that eventually 
emerges, buttressed though he is with footnotes up to the hips, could not 
have stood for a moment against the mildest moue from Bossuet. In her 
companion volume, Mile Goré manages to confuse indifference with fatal- 
ism, with apatheia, with the medieval guies mentis, and with pur amour— 
a notable achievement even for one understandably so distraught.* But 
the pleasant foolishness of her own text will be balanced in the eyes of the 
more sober-sided among us by the appendix which follows it. There she 
has had the happy inspiration of reproducing three rare documents relevant 
to the understanding of Fénelon’s doctrine on indifference, his Mémoire sur 
Pélat passif and Traité sur lautorité de Cassien, and the anonymous Descrip- 
tion du dernier état d’anéantissement. Finally, therefore, after so many pages 
of girlish enthusiasm, we have Fénelon himself. And we have once more 
the familiar drawing-room spirituality, perfumed, powdered, meticulously 
coiffured. It is with relief that one turns to the doctrine of St. Paul of the 
Cross. 

It has received, perhaps, its best recent exposition at the hands of Fr. 


8’ D. Stanford, “A Word for Fénelon,” Clergy Review 40 (1957) 14-25, 76-84. 

88M. De la Bedoyere, The Archbishop and the Lady (London: Collins, 1956, pp. 256). 

%J. L. Goré, L’Itinéraire de Fénelon: Humanisme et spiritualité (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires, 1957, pp. 754). 

%” La notion d’indifférence chez Fénelon et ses sources (Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1956, 
pp. 316). 
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Brovetto.” However, presented thus synthetically it can lose something of 
that cogent realism which is, in the writings of the Saint himself, its chie 
characteristic. The safest way to proceed, it would seem, is from his mystical 
experiences. It was this that the late Fr. Viller did in studies which, at the 
time, came as positive revelations not merely of the distinctiveness of St, 
Paul’s mystical experiences but of the rich virtualities of a spirituality that 
is specifically of the passion. Fr. Basilio continues the work of exposition 
in this, the Viller, direction.” His concern is the reparative aspect of the 
Saint’s mysticism, and he is able in brief compass thus to present his spiri- 
tuality as the dynamic thing he lived, taught, governed by. All this, of 
course, is only a beginning.” 

Of another whose way to sanctity was by the humanly ambiguous path 
of failure, suffering, and destitution Fr. Rétif has written.™ It is unfortunate 
that an unjustified diffidence prevented the author from considering the 
mystical life of the Venerable Libermann as well as its ascetical aspects. 
His delineation of the doctrine of spiritual poverty is, however, excellent. 
It was, according to Libermann, the consciousness and the love of one’s 
own abjectness, nothingness before God, inability in the service of God 
and of the apostolate. No one will deny, I expect, that Libermann was 
aided to this insight by his own experience with himself; the imbalance 
(we hesitate to say more) of his nerves was a greater help in this direction 
than their healthy equilibrium would have been. Some, perhaps unduly 
enamored of an abstract “‘perfectness,” would appear to deny such a possi- 
bility. In this connection, Fr. Aumann’s article and the correspondence it 
occasioned is of interest, not least because in his communication Pierre 
Blanchard, the psychologist, gives the good word that he is engaged ina 
projected two-volume work on Libermann where the matter will receive 
ex professo treatment.*® 

Was St. Thérése of Lisieux a neurotic? A few years ago Fr. Robo said 


% G. Brovetto, Introduzione alla spiritualita di S. Paolo della Croce (Termao: Eco, 1955, 
pp. xv + 216). 

* Basilio de S. Pablo, C.P., “La contemplacién reparadora en San Pablo de la Cruz,” 
Revista de espiritualidad 16 (1957) 449-65. 

% Much to be recommended is the quarterly, Fonti vive, for consistently good studies 
(upon the popular level) of the spirituality of the passion. Begun in 1955 by the Italian 
Passionists, its roster of contributors is becoming progressively more international. 

“A. Rétif, S.J., Pawvreté spirituelle et mission d’aprés le Pére Libermann (Paris: Spes, 
1956, pp. 205). 

% J. Aumann, O.P., “Maladie mentale et perfection chrétienne,” Vie spirituelle: 


Supplément 9 (1956) 440-48. For the correspondence, ibid. 10 (1957) 108-10; 265-67 | 
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she was, and great was the clamor that resulted. He has now said so once 
more, even more categorically and with greater detail, in the revised and 
expanded version of his book.** That there will be a tumult and a shouting 
all over again seems unlikely; surely all participants to the controversy 
must by now be in a state of emotional exhaustion. Perhaps, then, so long 
as one keeps one’s voice low, it is allowable to make a minor observation or 
two here. 

In his pursuit of the genuine human being who was Thérése Martin, 
Fr. Robo becomes a little forgetful of the genuine humanness of those 
around about her. (And that he should is, again, only human; he is pioneer- 
ing, and it is just about impossible to assess all values properly the first, 
or even the second, time through.) Thus he seems to make overmuch of the 
“touching-up” of her photographs. It is common experience now that not 
every photograph is a good likeness. It was an even more common experi- 
ence seventy years ago with the long immobile pose that was required, the 
crudely sensitive plates that were used. Hence the practice of touching-up. 
Its purpose was not to fob off a different personality on the public; it was 
to capture the real personality. In the misty, antediluvian period when I 
was a boy it was standard procedure of the professional photographer; it 
probably still is. Fr. Robo’s further grief is that the retouching by Céline 
always ended in a vacuous prettiness which he thinks was intentional. 
Maybe it was. But the faces Céline produced are just like those produced 
every day in the week by people with little or no artistic competence when 
they try to paint a young woman. Let Fr. Robo, if he doubts it, take a long, 
slow look at his grocer’s calendar. 

Again, the touching-up of the Story of a Soul by Pauline is, for Fr. Robo, 
a further component in Carmel’s devious and unworthy plot to foist a saint 
upon the world. But Pauline had been told by Thérése to correct, add, sub- 
tract from the text as she saw fit. Now it is common, bitter experience, as 
anyone will tell you who has done much preparing of authors’ manuscripts 
for the press, that if you change one word you end by changing a hundred. 
You practically rewrite the whole thing. And the intention is not to deceive. 
Rather is it to convey more effectively what the person wanted to say. 

Finally, the neurosis of St. Thérése. There is a bit of the neurotic in all 
of us and there was a bit of the neurotic, likely, in her. But the series of 
casual and ordinary incidents that go to establish Fr. Robo’s conclusion of 
the presence of a real psychoneurosis makes one wonder if his normally 
steady hand has not become unsure, his sharp eye unaccountably glazed 


% E. Robo, Two Portraits of St. Teresa of Lisieux, revised and enlarged edition (West- 
minster: Newman, 1957, pp. 238). 
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over. And when he remarks that thus Thérése made “very slow progress” 
in the way of sanctity, one is sure of it. In any case, it is certainly perilous 
to attempt now the psychoanalysis of someone dead these sixty years. It 
is doubly so if the one who attempts it is an amateur. The appreciation of 
Thérése written a few years ago by one of our leading psychiatrists, Dr, 
Karl Stern, might here be called to mind.” No such notion troubles its 
pages. 

Now I have bothered to make these homely and, I fear, deplorably 
obvious observations not for the purpose of buffeting poor Fr. Robo anew 
but in order to point a moral. Each generation, unfortunately, as its own, 
popular notion of what sanctity is. Pauline, who was very much of the 
nineteenth century, had hers. Fr. Robo, who is very much of the twentieth, 
has his. Both of them made the mistake of imposing their respective notions 
upon, rather than having them corrected by, the documents before them. 
Thus, in the hagiography of every era, do the popular misconceptions 
batten, in effect, upon themselves and grow strong. And thus, seeing what 
is happening and not able to do one single thing about it, do theologians 
grow grey and gibbering before their time. The moral? Don’t be a theo 
logian. 

Fr. Robo is very much his sensible self in discussing the strange malady 
with which Thérése was afflicted (or which, as she came to suspect later, 
she perhaps inflicted on herself) when Pauline entered the convent. The 
principle upon which he proceeds is the traditional one: Do not conclude 
to supernatural or preternatural causes unless a natural explanation is 
clearly impossible. It can be an instructive experience to compare his pages 
with those of Fr. Barrios.” 

The most noteworthy event for the history of spirituality in the past two 
years was the publication, by photographic process, of St. Thérése’s auto- 
biographical manuscripts out of which, by so many hands and with so 
many changes, was confected the Story of a Soul.** It should in time banish 
forever the illusion of la pétite Thérése.° She was, as the evidence now of 


 K. Stern, “St. Thérése of Liseux,” in C. B. Luce, Saints for Now (New York: Sheed 
& Ward, 1952) pp. 295-312. 

88 A. Barrios Moneo, C.M.F., “Un problema oscuro en la infancia de Teresa de Lisieux,” 
Revista de espiritualidad 16 (1957) 25-68. 

9 Les manuscrits autobiographiques de sainte Thérése de l’ Enfant-Jésus (Lisieux: Carmel, 
1956). 

100 The literature which its appearance gave rise to is extensive. The following studies 
are, for one reason or another, especially worthy of note: B. Arminjon, S.J., “Les manuscrits 
autobiographiques de sainte Thérése de Lisieux,’ Christus 3 (1956) 546-60; A. Barrios 
Moneo, C.M.F., “La publicacién de los ‘Manuscrits Autobiographiques’ de Teresa de 
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her own words amply testifies, the most profoundly theological of all the 
female saints even though those words continued to be part and parcel of 
the bourgeois mode of expression of her time and place. 

But have we, even now, Thérése’s own words throughout? Fr. Robo says: 
“When Mother Agnes [Thérése’s sister, Pauline] was ‘editing’ the text in 
1898 she could not possibly suspect that the manuscript would ever fall 
under critical eyes. Still less could she imagine that it would one day be 
photographed and published, and she rubbed out or modified without hesi- 
tation any sentence or episode that conflicted with the picture of the angelic 
child she wished the world to accept. Can we feel confident that the many 
passages reconstituted from memory twelve years after their obliteration, 
conform to the original? Even if she remembered their substance, is it likely 
the wording would be the same? Is it likely that it would not be doctored, 
attenuated, like the one we have quoted . . . ? Who can tell? Since the new 
texts written by a strange hand are indistinguishable from the original and 
genuine ones, we may be always left in doubt, whatever the experts say. 
This is all very perplexing.” 

Indeed, it is. Yet the situation, if not perfect, is obviously better by far 
than it was before the publication of the manuscripts. A decade or so poring 
over the new data they provide should give us something pretty close to the 
authentic doctrine of St. Thérése. In the meantime the interested student 
would do well to take note of the following first essays at re-interpretation. 





lisieux, apologia de M. Inés de Jesis,” Revista de espiritualidad 16 (1957) 208-28; I.C. 
‘Les manuscrits autobiographiques de Sainte Thérése,” Carmel (Petit Castelet) 29 (1956) 
6-306; F. M. Catherinet, “S. Thérése: Edition phototypique des écrits autobi- 
ographiques,’’ A mi du clergé 66 (1956) 523-27; L. Chaigne, “‘A propos des manuscrits auto- 
biographiques de l’Histoire d’une Ame,” Annales de sainte Thérése de Lisieux 32 (1956) 5-7; 
§.$. Cunneen, “Saint Therese,” Jubilee 5 (October, 1957) 25-31; M. Day, “The Autograph 
Manuscript of ‘The Story of a Soul,’ ” Sicut parouli 18 (1956) 175-83; F. Hillig, S.J., “Die 
Urfassung der ‘Geschichte einer Seele,’ ”’ Geist und Leben 30 (1957) 128-34; T. Keulemans, 
0.Carm., “De ‘Manuscrits autobiographiques’ van St. Teresia van Lisieux,” Carmel 
(Tilburg) 9 (1956) 151-58; M. Molenaar, M.S.C., “Het handschrift van Teresia 
van Lisieux,” Ons geestelijk leven 33 (1956-57) 285-87; D. M. de Petter, O.P., 
‘De facsimile-uitgave van de autobiografische handschriften van de H. Teresia 
van Lisieux,” Tijdschrift voor geestelijk leven 12 (1956) 674-80; M. M. Philipon, O.P., “La 
wubblicazione del Testo Autografo della ‘Storia di un’Anima,’ ” Rivista di vita spirituale 
10 (1956) 470-81; Philippe de la Trinité, O.C.D., “Les Manuscrits autobiographiques,” 
Ephemerides Carmeliticae 7 (1956) 528-57; A. Plé, O.P., ‘Les manuscrits autobiographiques 
de sainte Thérése de l’Enfant-Jésus,”’ Vie spirituelle 95 (1956) 443-46; P. Ploumen, S.J., 
‘De manuscripten van de kleine Theresia en haar spiritualiteit,” Bijdragen 18 (1957) 
162-67; A. Tapiador, “Se ha publicado el texto integro y auténtico de la Historia de un 
Alma,” Ecclesia 16 (1956) 323-25. 
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Independently achieved, each of them is forced by the additional evidenc 
now at hand to center everything upon the Teresan theology of divine love. 
This is something new. The Abbé Combes in the past forced texts from $f, 
Thérése into his own, somewhat arbitrary theological pattern of the work. 
ings of God’s love in the spiritual life, and the results—fortunately— inspired 
small conviction. With the studies by Fr. Victor, Fr. Frangois,! and Mlk 
d’Hendecourt™ the true gravitational center of her doctrine has at last been 
found. Much excitement awaits the theologian who with the aid of thes 
monographs addresses himself anew to the spirituality of St. Thérése as 
revealed now in the Manuscrits autobiographiques. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto ELMER O’BRIEN, S.J. 


1 Victor de la Vierge, O.C.D., Réalisme spirituel de sainte Thérése de Lisieux d’apris 
les manuscrits authentiques (Paris: Lethielleux, 1956, pp. ix + 201). 

1 Francois de l’Immaculée-Conception, O.C.D., Pour mieux connatire sainte Thérix 
de Lisieux (Brussels: Carmel, 1956, pp. 314). 

13M. M. d’Hendecourt, La perfection de l'amour d’aprés sainte Thérése de I’ Enfant 
Jésus (Paris: Nouvelles Editions Latines, 1956, pp. 143) 
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NOTES 


“PEACE UPON EARTH AMONG MEN OF HIS 
GOOD WILL” (LK 2:14) 


It was Dr. Claus-Hunno Hunzinger who first pointed out the pertinence 
of a Qumran expression to the understanding of the Lucan Christmas greet- 
ing: kai epi gés eiréné en anthropois eudokias (2:14).' He found the phrase 
b'né r*s6né, “sons of His good pleasure,” in one of the Qumran Thanksgiving 
Hymns (1QH 4:32-33). Though it had previously been pointed out, perhaps 
best by J. Jeremias,? that eudokias must refer to God and not to man, 
there was no direct parallel for the expression “men of God’s good pleasure.” 
Now at last there was found in the Qumran texts a contemporary expression 
that provided the missing Hebrew equivalent. 

Fr. Ernst Vogt, S.J., wrote a résumé of Hunzinger’s article* and stressed 
especially that eudokia and rdsén express God’s will in electing and pre- 
destining man rather than His pleasure in man’s goodness. The phrase 
“sons of His good pleasure” indicates in Qumran literature those who are 
the object of divine predilection. Moreover, since “men” and “sons” are 
frequently interchanged in kindred Qumran expressions, b‘né r‘séné6 can easily 
be the Hebrew equivalent of anthrépois eudokias. 

The Qumran expression contains a pronominal suffix which makes it 
clear that the good will refers to God. But the Greek of Luke’s verse merely 
has eudokias without a possessive—a fact which has led to the frequently 
used but erroneous interpretation “men of good will” (i.e., who have good 
will). Both Hunzinger and Vogt have pointed out that eudokia without 
aulou could pass as the Greek equivalent of r*séné. In Sir 15:15 and 39:18, 
rséné is translated merely by eudokia. 

However, we wish to call attention here to the reading which is found 
in the Coptic (Sahidic) version. There we read: awé tiréné hig*m pkah hn 
‘nrome *‘mpefwos, “And peace upon the earth among men of His will.”, 


1“Neues Licht auf Le 2:14 anthropot eudokias,” Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft 44 (1952-53) 85-90. 

*“Anthrépoit eudokias (Lc 2:14),” Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 28 
(1929) 13-20. 

+“ ‘Pax hominibus bonae voluntatis’ Lc 2:14,” Biblica 34 (1953) 427-29. An English 
translation of this article, with some revisions, appears in K. Stendahl (ed.), The Scrolls 
and the New Testament (New York, 1957) pp. 114-17. The author here points out that the 
phrase occurs again in 1QH 11:9. 

‘The Coptic Version of the New Testament in the Southern Dialect, Otherwise Called 


_ Sahidic and Theban (Oxford, 1911) pp. 30-32. 
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The apparatus criticus in modern New Testaments and the commentato 
often cite the Sahidic version in support of the genitive eudokias, the reading 
of the better manuscripts, against the nominative eudokia.’ But they fail 
to indicate that the Sahidic also includes the personal pronominal prefix, 
pef-. This prefix corresponds, then, to the Hebrew pronominal suffix found 
on r*s6né in the Qumran expression. Such a detail of the Coptic translation 
should not be lost sight of, as it gives us valuable testimony that eudokias 
was understood in the past as ‘“‘of His good will.”’ It thus confirms the inter. 
pretation based on the Qumran expression: “Peace upon earth among men 
of His good will.” 

The expression b*né r*séné, being Hebrew, fits in well with the hypothesis, 
often used today, that the source of Luke’s first two chapters was originally 
a Hebrew composition.* Recently, however, the Aramaic equivalent of the 
Lucan phrase has turned up in a Qumran text being prepared for publication 
by M. l’Abbé J. Starcky. The latter, with whom I have had occasion to go 
over the text for the Cave 4 concordance, has graciously permitted me to 
cite the relevant passage here. The fragmentary manuscript in which the 
phrase occurs has been tentatively labeled /*zit “Amram °‘, and assigned 
the siglum 4Q hcA*; it tells of the vision enjoyed by Amram, the father 
of Aaron, Moses, and Miriam. The pertinent text is found in fragment 9, 
line 18. Unfortunately, only the beginning of the lines has been preserved 
in this fragment; what is left seems to be the end of the work. Though 
Aaron is not named, it seems that he is the subject. 

18 Sbyy Pnw rwilh wylgrh wyPm|r 

19 yibhr lkhn ‘Imyn (vacat) 

“he will be seventh among men of [his] good will [and ho]nor and it (he?) 

will be said... ; 

he will be chosen as a priest forever.” 

The phrase which interests us is &nwS rwi[h], “among men of [his] 
good will.” The text is unfortunately damaged and the pronominal suffix 
lost; but it can be supplied on the basis of the one found on the parallel, 
coordinated noun, [wy]grh. The suffix refers most likely to God, as it does 
in the Hebrew counterpart, b*né r*séné. The most interesting detail in the 
phrase is the noun >#wS, “men,’” for it is the exact equivalent of the Lucan 


5 See, e.g., A. Merk, Novum Testamentum graece et latine (7th ed.; Rome, 1951) p. 195. 

® See P. Winter, “Some Observations on the Language in the Birth and Infancy Stories 
of the Third Gospel,” New Testament Studies 1 (1954-55) 111-21; see also the literature 
cited there. 

7 Actually nw is a singular noun, but its collective force is quite frequently found, as 
here. 
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expression, anthrépois eudokias. Since r*@ is the normal Aramaic cognate 
for the Hebrew résén, we now have both an Aramaic and a Hebrew equiva- 
lent for Luke’s expression.* The occurrence of the same phrase in both lan- 
guages indicates its common and frequent usage and confirms the interpreta- 
tion that Dr. Hunzinger first suggested. 

American School of Oriental Research, Josern A. Fitzmyer, S.J. 

Jerusalem 

8 This is not the first instance in which a NT expression, previously identified in Qum- 
rin Hebrew, has turned up in Aramaic dress as well. In the Genesis apocryphon, published 
by N. Avigad and Y. Yadin (Jerusalem, 1956), a few words can be read on the left-hand 
side of column 1, lines 1-4 (see the photo of column 2). The editors say that these words 
“are as yet unclear” (p. 16). But in line 2 one can clearly read > rz r50 dy. The words 
rs r&c> are the Aramaic equivalent of the Hebrew rzy p3< (1Q27 1:2; 1QH 5:36; 1QH fr 
50:5) and of the Greek mystérion tés anomias, “the mystery of iniquity” (2 Th 2:7). 





AN AMERICAN USE OF THE PRONE 


Once the Mass of the catechumens had become unintelligible to the body 
of the faithful, various substitutes arose to fulfil its function as a “service 
of the Word.” One which originated in the early Middle Ages and stil 
survives today is the ceremony known as the Prone.! A seventeenth-century 
description of the Prone is as follows: 


Le Préne contient quatre parties; les prieres pour |’Eglise, pour les Princes, 
pour |’Etat, pour les besoins publics & particuliers: 2. L’Instruction comme j] 
faut servir Dieu, l’explication du Pater, du Credo, des Sacremens, des Commande- 
mens, & de |’Evangile: 3. Pour annoncer les Ordonnances de 1’Eglise, les Fétes, 
les jetines, les Indulgences, les Processions, les Mariages, ceux qui aspirent aux 
Ordres, & toutes les actions publiques de pieté: 4. Pour declarer les Mandemens 
des Prelats, pour publier les cas d’excommunication, les pecheurs publics & les 
excommuniez. C’est une fonction publique qui fert 4 executer ce que les Peres, 
les Conciles, & les Papes enseignent aux Fidelles, pour les instruire dans la pieté, 
leur apprendre la Loy du Seigneur; ainsi les peuples font obligez d’y assister, & 
les Curez 4 le faire, ou faire faire, comme il est ordonné par les Capitulaires de 
Charlemagne, & depuis par une infinité de Conciles; & méme par le premier 
Concile d’Orleans, ainsi qu’il est rapporté par Yves de Chartres: Le Curé les jours 
de Dimanche & de Féte, aprés  Exhortation faite au milieu de la Messe solemnelle, 
avertira le peuple, conformement aux avis de l’A pitre, de faire des prieres pour tous 
les besoins differens, de prier pour le Roy, pour l’Evéque, pour les Pasteurs de I’ Eglise, 
pour la paix, pour les malades de la Paroisse, pour les morts; & pour toutes ces choses 
chacun dira en son particulier l’Oraison Dominicale, & le Prestre dira les prieres 
propres; ensuite on fera la sainte oblation. Les Capitulaires de Charlemagne, lib. 
5. c. 165. recommandent la méme chose.? 


In the library of Woodstock College there is a volume the contents of 
which closely fit the above description. The title page reads: ““Appendice au 
rituel romain a |’usage de la province ecclésiastique de Québec publié par 
ordre et avec l’approbation de nn. ss. |’archevéque et les évéques de la 
province de Québec. Québec, chez P.-G. Delisle, imprimeur-éditeur, 1874.” 
On the flyleaf is handwritten: “St. Aloysius’ Church, Littlestown, Adams 
Co., Pa.” The first half of the book is in French. The second half repeats 
everything in English with the exception of some of the specimen records for 
the use of the parish priest. About one hundred pages of the English text 
are devoted to announcements, prayers, and instructions to be read on the 
various Sundays of the year. Then follows what might be termed a busy 


1 From praeconium, according to some; cf. Ludwig Eisenhofer, Handbuch der katho- 


lischen Liturgik 2 (Freiburg, 1933) 119. 
2M. F. Grancolas, Les anciennes liturgies 1 (Paris, 1697) 525-26. 
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pastor’s guide: rules for the episcopal visitation, rules for various officials 
of the parish, e.g., churchwardens, organist, sexton, clerks, and also speci- 
men records. Among the rules for the master of ceremonies is: “He does not 
allow the clerks to lean against the stalls; to wipe their face with their sur- 
plices; to turn their head towards the nave; to chew tobacco... .””* 

Some excerpts from the text will give an idea of this ceremony as it was 
performed in at least one American parish seventy-five years ago: 


NOTICE 
CONCERNING THE PERFORMANCE OF THE PRONE. 


After the gospel, the Parish-priest having taken off the chasuble and manipulum 
and retaining his stole and birettum or choir-cap, proceeds to the pulpit, accom- 
panied by the beadle or other choir-attendant in surplice. In case he does not 
officiate himself, he merely puts on a surplice, without a stole. 

When the Parish-priest or any other clergyman appointed to read the Prone, 
shall have entered the pulpit, he should pause for a few moments before beginning 
until perfect silence reigns in the auditory; then he will, with becoming gravity 
and in an audible voice, read the requisite publications. He may during this lecture 
be seated and have his head covered, with the exception of the prayers of the 
Prone and the reading of the gospel, when he is to be standing and uncovered. 

He will give out the publications in the following order; after reading the abridge- 
ment of the Prone or the Grand Prone [if it be read on that day], he will publish 
the festivals or solemnities, the fasts, abstinence, processions, masses celebrated 
for private intentions, Requiem masses, or other exercices of piety which are to 
take place in the course of the week, as also ordinations, publications of clerical 
titles, when required. Afterwards he will proclaim the marriage banns, the pastoral 
letters of the bishop, the indulgences granted by the pope or bishop . . . then, as 
circumstances require, he announces the meetings of church-wardens and parish- 
ioners, the sale of pews and finally the demise of the parishioners or strangers whom 
he will recommend to the prayers of the auditory. In reading these different publi- 
cation [sic] he will be guided by the formulas given in page 232.... 

The publication of temporal matters should not take place at the Prone, but 
after mass, at the church door, by public criers or the officers of justice.‘ 


There follows: 


THE GRAND PRONE 


Which the Parish-priest will read from time to time, in the course of the year, at least 
once in every three months... . 
[The sign of the cross] 
Christian people, though every day and every moment of our lives belongs to 
God, as the author of all things; and though it is our duty to spend all of them 


2 P. 359. 4 Pp. 234-35. 
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in adoring, loving, and serving him; nevertheless, Sunday is a day which should 
be more particularly employed in his service. 


There follows an instruction on avoiding servile works and attending Mass. 
Then: 


Turning partly towards the aliar, (the people kneeling down), the Parish-priest will 
say: 

Great God, we beseech thee, with a contrite and humble heart, to pardon the 
sins which we have committed against thy divine Majesty... . 

We offer thee our prayers for thy holy Church, for all its Prelates and Pastors, 
and particularly for our Holy Father the Pope, for our Archbishop. .. . 

We also offer thee our prayers, O God, for the peace and tranquillity of this 
country; for the union of all christian Princes, and especially for His Most (or 
Her Most) Gracious Majesty. .. .* 

We offer up our petitions to thee, O Lord, for all orders and conditions; for the 
widows and orphans. .. . 

We beseech thee to protect from all danger, pregnant women, that their chil- 
dren may receive the holy sacrament of Baptism. .. .* 

We beseech thee to preserve the just in a state of grace, to enlighten the minds 
and change the hearts of sinners.’ 

We beg thee moreover, O God, to unite in the bonds of charity all the inhabi- 
tants of this parish; that, by living in peace, they may observe thy law, excite one 
another to the practice of good works, and thereby obtain eternal life. . . . 

And, in order that we may ask of thee all that is necessary for us, we will offer 
to thee the prayer which Jesus-Christ himself has taught us, containing all that 
a christian heart can desire and pray for.® 


There follows the Lord’s Prayer, the Hail Mary, the Apostles’ Creed, the 
ten commandments,’ the seven commandments of the Church. 


5 The words “and especially for His Most (or Her Most) Gracious Majesty” are pen- 
ciled out in the Woodstock copy. 

* Josef A. Jungmann, S.J., Missarum sollemnia 2 (2nd ed.; Vienna, 1949) 488, considers 
this petition “remarkable” when it occurs in an English “bidding prayer’’ of the fifteenth 
century. 

7It has been pointed out that the famous reply of Joan of Arc at her trial (‘Asked 
if she knew whether she were in the grace of God, she answered: ‘If I am not, may God 
put me there; if I am, may He keep me there.’”’) is taken from a prayer used in the Prone 
at that time; cf. A-~M. Roguet, O.P., “Le préne dominical,” Maison-Dieu, no. 46 (1956) 
74. 

* P. 236. 

® The 1552 edition of the Book of Common Prayer replaces the Kyrie and Gloria by 
the recitation of the ten commandments, the use of which at this point “seems to have 
been suggested by the Ritus Minisierii of the Alsatian Calvinist Pullain, published at 
London in 1551”; thus Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy (2nd ed.; Westminster, 
1945) p. 659. Pullain may have gotten the idea from their use in the Prone. 
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Then the Priest, turning entirely towards the Altar, says alternatively with the 
clergy and people: 
V. Salvos fac servos tuos et ancillas tuas; 
R. Deus meus, sperantes in te. 
V. Esto nobis, Domine, turris fortitudinis; 
R. A facie inimici. 
\V. Fiat pax in virtute tua; 
R. Et abundantia in turribus tuis. 
V. Domine, exaudi orationem meam; 
R. Et clamor meus ad te veniat. 
V. Dominus vobiscum; 
R. Et cum spiritu tuo. 
OREMUS 


Deus, refugium nostrum et virtus... . 


Finally there is a summons to pray for various deceased, after which priest 
and people alternate the De profundis, versicles, and the prayer, Fidelium. 

The Short Prone, as it was called,! was to be recited every month. It 
contains a briefer list of petitions followed by the Latin orations for the living 
and for the dead, announcements, and a sermon. 

The “Formulas for announcing at the parochial mass, the fasts, the feasts 
and the solemnities of the year’ is a veritable commentary on the liturgical 
year. On the Sunday before the seventeenth of December: 


On N. next, the 17th instant, the Church begins to recite at the Vesper office 
the first of the seven solemn anthems which derive their appellation from the 
circumstance of their beginning with the particle O! which is an expression of 
desire. They are taken from different parts of the Holy Scripture, and are ap- 
plicable to the Messiah, who was promised of God, and announced by the prophets 
for the salvation of mankind. 

The object of the Church in recommending them to our piety, during the days 
of Advent, which immediately precede the birth of Jesus-Christ, is to induce us 
more efficaciously to prepare ourselves worthily for his spiritual birth in our 
hearts. 

Let us enter into the spirit of the Church, and increase the fervency of our de- 
sires, begging that Jesus-Christ may visit us, enlighten and deliver us, instruct 
and sanctify us.” 


The formula for the Epiphany contains an explanation of the three mysteries 
celebrated by the feast. On the first Sunday after Epiphany the decree 
Tametsi was to be read. Trinity Sunday was the occasion for a renewal 
of baptismal vows by the congregation. On the Sunday after First Com- 


0 P. 245. uP, 256. 13 Pp. 269-70. 
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munion there is a long exhortation to parents on the Christian upbringing 
of their children. The formula for St. John is typical of a saint’s day: 


On N. next, the Church celebrates the festival of St. John the Evangelist. This 
saint was the disciple whom Jesus most loved, and to whom he granted the favour 
of resting on his bosom at the last Supper, which he partook of with his Apostles 
on the eve of his death. Read his epistles, which contain lessons of love and charity, 
From them you will learn to love one another for God’s sake and according to his 
holy will.* 


How the use of this book came to a parish in Pennsylvania is no mystery. 
The priest who served the mission from 1865 to 1879 was a Frenchman, 
Fr. Francis X. de Neckere, S.J. Fr. de Neckere was born in 1810 and entered 
the Society of Jesus in France in 1844 already a priest. He was residing at 
Littlestown, Pa.," in 1849. A Rituale Parisiense published in Paris in 1839 
contains a formula pronai singulis Dominicis legenda'® which shows, if any 
proof were needed, that the ceremony was very much alive in France during 
Fr. de Neckere’s formative years. 

Whether the custom of the Prone existed at Littlestown before or after 
Fr. de Neckere’s years, I have been unable to discover. The present pastor 
of the nearby church in McSherrystown, Msgr. McGee, V.F., reports that 
there is no memory of the use of the Prone in that part of the diocese of 
Harrisburg. 


THE PRONE IN CANADA 


The A ppendice au rituel romain was last edited in 1919. The edition is 
exhausted, but there are no plans to publish a new one.!* The custom of the 
Prone is no longer generally observed in the province of Quebec but has not 
completely died out.” The Discipline diocésaine (1937) reminds the pastors 
of their duty to make the announcements, instruct the people of their ob- 
ligations, denounce abuses, etc. The Synod of 1940 has the following: 


Decretum 117. Libris paroecialibus accensendi et aeque diligenter conficiendi 
et conservandi sunt: 1. Liber concionum (vulgo livre des prénes), in quo parochus 


8 Pp. 272-73. 

“4 Littlestown had a “house adapted for church purposes in 1791”: John Gilmary 
Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States 2 (Akron, 1888) 291. 

15 Jungmann, op. cit. 1, 599, note. 

16 According to information supplied to the writer by Rev. J.-Adrien Gagné, of Laval 
University, head of the liturgical commission of the Archdiocese of Quebec, in a letter 
dated August 1, 1957. 

™ According to Edmond Desrochers, S.J., of Maison Bellarmin, Montreal, in a letter 
dated September 3, 1957. 
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ea omnia quae perquam clare scribat quae populo nuntianda, memoranda aut 
commendanda sunt inter Missarum sollemnia aliave divina officia. 

Decretum 400. Cum experientia teste, fideles a sacris functionibus saepe aver- 
tant conciones nimis diuturnae, nuntia publica (vulgo annonces) strictissime 


contrahantur. ... 


It would seem from the above that the term Préne in Canada today means 
about the same as the announcements or notices made at Sunday Mass in 
a church in the United States.'* 


EQUIVALENTS OF THE PRONE 


The liturgical movement has made it a commonplace that the corporate 
nature of our worship should be evident as such. We are also beginning to 
realize that the prayer and scriptural parts of our liturgy have too often 
been minimized because of the mistaken attitude that nothing really mat- 
ters except the “essential matter and form.”!® The study of the history of 
the liturgy has shown how ancient is the practice of praying for various 
intentions at Sunday Mass” and how various and widespread were the 
medieval substitutes for the vanished oratio fidelium and the Gelasian 
litanies of the ancient Roman rite.” Perhaps a partial and somewhat ran- 
dom listing here of certain practices would serve to emphasize the irre- 
pressible tendency toward and pastoral need for having the congregation 
pray vocally at Sunday Mass. 

The Leonine prayers after low Mass survived the settlement of the 
Roman Question, their original intention. Benedict XIV prescribed in his 
Bull Etsi tamen of 1742 that the acts of faith, hope, charity, and contrition 
be recited during Mass.” These acts are still recited at Sunday Mass in 


% In France, on the other hand, current usage has made the word préne synonymous 
with the Sunday homily; Roguet, art. cit., p. 74: “Dans le langage courant, on confond 
souvent le préne avec le sermon ou l’homélie de la messe dominicale.”” 

19Cf. Godfrey Dieckmann, O.S.B., “Two Approaches to Understanding the Sacra- 
ments,” Worship 31 (Oct., 1957) 504-20. 

* Cf. Justin Martyr, Apologia prima 67 (PG 6, 429; tr. T. Falls, in Fathers of the Church 
[New York, 1948] pp. 106-7): “‘... On the day which is called Sunday we have a common 
assembly of all who live in the cities or the outlying districts, and the memoirs of the 
Apostles or the writings of the prophets are read, as long as there is time. Then, when 
the reader has finished, the president of the assembly verbally admonishes and invites 
all to imitate such examples of virtue. Then we all stand up together and offer up our 
prayers, and as we have said before, after we finish our prayers, bread and wine and water 
are presented.” 

“ Adrian Fortescue, Tie Mass (2nd ed.; London, 1913) p. 295, and Jungmann, op. 
cit. 1, 592-605. 

* Jungmann, op. cit. 1, 607, note. 
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some countries, e.g., Venezuela. In Ireland these prayers were preceded by 
the collect of the thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost and all of them were 
recited before Mass on Sunday.” A long prayer which summarizes the 
meaning of the Mass and includes a list of intentions for which the Mass is 
being offered (“We offer it for the propagation of the Catholic Faith, for 
our most holy father the Pope, for our bishop and for all pastors and clergy 
. .. for all those in high station, etc.’’) is still recited before Sunday Masses 
in Ireland.™ St. Peter Canisius’ prayer for the needs of the Church is still 
recited at Mass in parts of Germany.”®> Pope Leo XIII commanded that 
the rosary of the Blessed Virgin Mary be recited every day at Mass during 
the month of October, a practice still observed in many American churches, 
In 1810 a letter of the American bishops on the persecution of the pope 
ordered the recitation of Psalm 120 and the prayer, “O God, the pastor 
and governor of all the faithful, etc.,” at each Sunday Mass.”* Archbishop 
Carroll’s well-known prayer for the Church and civil authorities was written 
for recitation at Mass on Sunday. Some American dioceses have required 
for many years now the recitation of the Divine Praises and/or the collect 
for peace after the Leonine prayers.” 


% John Brady, “Prayers before Mass in Ireland,” Irish Ecclesiastical Record 69 (1947) 
659. 

% Tbid., p. 665. An Irish use similar to that of the instructional part of the Prone is 
also attested; ibid., p. 659: “In the Ordo administrandi Sacramenta (Dublin: P. Wogan, 
1785) will be found a number of exhortations in English and Irish on the Commandments, 
Sacraments and Virtues to be read by the priest ‘before the parochial Mass.’ The exhorta- 
tions end with the Acts of Contrition, Faith, Hope and Charity.” 

8 Otto Braunsberger, Petrus Canisius (Freiburg, 1917) p. 104; quoted in Eisenhofer, 
op. cit. 2, 121. . 

% Peter Guilday, The Life and Times of John Carroll (New York, 1922) p. 
595: “. .. either immediately before Mass or Sermon.” 

7 Adoption by some priests of the Protestant practice of improvising prayers both for 
divine services and for secular gatherings seems to have prompted the following decree 
of the Second Council of Baltimore, Concilii plenarii Baltimorensis II acta et decreta (2nd 
ed.; Baltimore, 1894) §§ 398-99: “Cum vero apud nos eo usque devenerint ut sectarum 
praecones tum in earum templis tum etiam in populi coetibus, politicis hujusmodi preci- 
bus, quae saepe ex iratis partium studiis proficisci noscuntur, Deum non honore sed con- 
tumelia potius afficere fere cotidie audeant; volunt Patres ut nullae preces publice in 
templis recitentur, praeter eas quas Ecclesia ipsa probavit. 

“Si vero aliquando, ob publicas calamitates vel necessitates preces vernaculo sermone 
recitari in fidelium coetibus visum fuerit, id nonnisi statuente Ordinario fiat, eaeque 
tantum adhibeantur orandi formulae quas ipse praefinierat. Idem et de diebus pro gra- 
tiarum actione a Civili Magistratu designatis statuimus.... De rebus autem politicis 
ne umquam e suggestu fiat sermo districte vetamus.” 
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RESTORATION OF THE PRONE 


The widespread custom in American churches of offering an Our Father 
and Hail Mary (and in some places the collect for the deceased) for the 
sick, the dead, “‘and those in the armed services” after the announcements 
at Sunday Mass is a lineal descendant of the oratio fidelium, the Gelasian 
litanies, the deprecatio of the Celtic rite® and the “bidding prayers” of 
medieval England. Its present truncated state and frequently perfunctory 
performance hides, it is true, the fact that it is a venerable part of liturgical 
tradition. It would be a simple matter, however, to restore it to a more 
meaningful and functional role in the ordinary Sunday Mass. All that is 
needed, as a start, is the insertion in all future editions of the Sunday Epistles 
and Gospels of a set of litanies and prayers episcopally approved. It should 
contain a regular form for each Sunday and also the petition and prayers 
for special occasions such as elections, droughts, disasters, presidential 
illness, etc. 

An example of a version of the “prayers of the Prone” adapted for the 
use of a contemporary Sunday congregation is the following recently au- 
thorized for the diocese of Coutances in France: 


Priest: 

On this tenth Sunday after Pentecost [e.g.] when we are gathered together to 
sanctify the Lord’s day by commemorating His glorious resurrection and recall- 
ing that He will come on earth at the end of time to judge the living and the 


dead, let us pray, my brethren: 
For the holy Church, our holy Father the Pope, our bishop, the clergy, and all 


the people of God. 


Congregation: 
We beseech Thee, hear us. [This response is repeated after each of the petitions.] 


Priest: 


For the aged, the sick, the oppressed, the refugees, and all our brethren suffering 
and absent. 

For the parish community; for priestly and religious vocations, Christian 
teachers, and those engaged in Catholic Action. 

For our brethren separated from the Catholic faith, those who are looking for 
the truth, and all unbelievers and lapsed Catholics. 


*% Diptychs containing names of deceased were brought by the deacon to the cele- 
brant, and their contents announced by him during the Offertory; cf. F. E. Warren, 
Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church (Oxford, 1881) p. 105. 
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For peace, for those who govern and all those charged with promoting the 
general welfare. 

For the deceased (especially NN.) and all the faithful departed. 

Let us pray: O God, our refuge and our strength... .” 


Even with the addition of one or two special intentions with their cor- 
responding collects each Sunday, no more time would be “lost” by the 
recitation of the above Prone than is taken up now with the prayers from 
the pulpit and the Leonine prayers. Surely much would be gained in the 
way of outward form and inward devotion at Sunday Mass. 


Le Moyne College, Syracuse, N.Y. James Carmopy, S.J. 


2 The French text is in Roguet, art. cit., p. 77. 
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Tae GREAT CRISIS IN AMERICAN CATHOLIC History, 1895-1900. By 
Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C. Chicago: Regnery, 1957. Pp. xi + 402. $6.00. 

THe EMERGENCE OF LIBERAL CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA. By Robert D. 
Cross. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1958. Pp. ix + 328. $5.50. 

“What is Americanism? Is it a state of mind? Is it a doctrine?’’, asked the 
Abbé Paul Naudet, editor of Justice sociale, in his issue of March 11, 1899. 
The reading public has long since ceased to be concerned—if ever it was— 
about the answers to these questions. Scholars, however, are still inquiring 
as to what exactly was this phenomenon known as Americanism that 
troubled churchmen on both sides of the Atlantic sixty years ago, and to 
no group of scholars have the attempted answers been of more interest than 
to theologians and historians of the Church. 

It was with a view to providing definite answers to the questions raised 
by Naudet, and to providing as well the mise en scéne out of which the con- 
troversy sprang, that Fr. McAvoy, head of the Department of History in 
the University of Notre Dame, wrote his book, a volume that was awarded 
the John Gilmary Shea Prize of the American Catholic Historical Associa- 
tion at its meeting in New York in December, 1957. Let it be said at the 
outset that he has given us the most thorough treatment of the movement 
to date, and unless there should be some unexpected discoveries of new 
sources, his account will in all likelihood stand until the Vatican Archives 
and those of the Congregation de Propaganda Fide are opened to research 
workers for the 1890’s and the early years of the present century. M.’s 
coverage of the French press and periodical literature is especially notable, 
since he is the first to have gone through this extensive source material with 
anything approaching completeness. It is regrettable, however, that M. 
should have permitted himself to say, regarding earlier studies in this field, 
that “none ... has attempted to say what this ‘Americanism’ really was” 
(p. xi). The works of Peter E. Hogan, S.S.J., Patrick H. Ahern, and Colman 
J. Barry, O.S.B., to name only three, were not professedly monographs on 
Americanism, and yet most readers would, I think, gain a fairly clear idea 
of what it was about from their treatment. Moreover, over thirty years ago 
Frederick J. Zwierlein in his three-volume biography, The Life and Letters 
of Bishop McQuaid (Rochester, 1925-1927) devoted a lengthy chapter (3, 
160-251) to the subject. Unfortunately, a denigrating tone accompanies 
too many of M.’s comments on the work of other scholars. Everyone agrees 
that an historian without a critical sense is not worth his salt. But nothing 
is lost to a reputation for scholarship if an author gives proper credit where 
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it is due; in this respect M.’s book would have gained by a more generous 
appreciation for the previous research done in this period of American 
Catholic history. It would likewise have gained by tightening up the style 
and eliminating the repetitions and unnecessary words and phrases. 

The readers of THEOLOGICAL StuprEs do not need to be told what Amer- 
icanism was, or what it was supposed to have been, and thus there is no 
reason for taking space to summarize the controversy. Let me simply re- 
count the principal features of M.’s book and list certain criticisms which I 
think should be made of it. We have here seven lengthy chapters with an 
eleven-page critical “Essay on Sources,” an appendix that reprints Leo 
XIII’s Testem benevolentiae of January 22, 1899, and finally an adequate 
index. In addition to the critical bibliography, the narrative is documented 
throughout with the sources cited at the bottom of the respective pages where 
they belong. 

In his concluding chapter (pp. 344-66) M. sums up the evidence mar- 
shaled in the preceding pages. His principal conclusions, if I have correctly 
interpreted them, are as follows. First, among the so-called Americanists 
who wrote letters of submission to Rome after Testem benevolentiae there 
was “not one word... that would imply that they felt any inclination to 
defend the propositions reprobated by the Holy Father” (p. 351). Secondly, 
on the question of whether or not the Pope had, then, condemned an imagi- 
nary heresy, M. maintains that the answer depends upon what is implied by 
“the imaginary or phantom heresy.” As M. says, whether Leo XIII really 
believed that the doctrines he condemned were rife in the United States can 
only be determined when his papers—and those of Cardinal Rampolla—are 
opened to historians. But even had the Pope felt that these errors did not 
really exist, his action, says M., would be justified on the score of “stopping 
a controversy which had gotten out of hand.... In that sense the heresy 
was not a phantom heresy” (p. 353). M. allows that certain statements of 
Archbishop Ireland and Fr. Hecker could be interpreted as implying “a 
kind of asceticism and apologetics much like that condemned in the letter” 
(p. 354). He likewise recognizes that it can be maintained that Leo XIII and 
his curial officials who formulated the papal letter had in mind the growing 
liberal theological tendency in Europe at the end of the last century and, 
therefore, that they thought that “through the condemnation of American- 
ism they were checking the tendency towards what was later called mod- 
ernism” (p. 362). It was in that sense, according to M., that Loisy in France 
and Kraus in Germany interpreted Testem benevolentiae. But, he concludes, 
“the implication that Americanism was part of the modernistic movement, 
if understood in the sense that there was any essential or integral connection 
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between the two movements, is not justified by the facts” (p. 363). As for 
the sequel to the controversy in the United States, it is M.’s opinion that it 
checked any possible understanding and cooperation between European and 
American Catholics, but that to look for any change in the religious life of 
the American Catholic people as a result of the condemnation, he says, would 
be “a waste of time” (p. 364). 

Such in brief are the conclusions reached in this volume. To these it might 
be well to emphasize another point that emerges from this narrative, namely, 
that so far as European writers on modernism from the early years of this 
century to the present day are concerned, they seem to be almost uniformly 
of the belief that Americanism was a real heresy existing in this country 
and that it was the precursor of modernism. Numerous examples of this 
point of view might be cited since Anton Gisler published his Der Modern- 
ismus (Einsiedeln, 1912) down to articles and essays of only a year or two 
ago. Even in so unexpected a quarter as the wonderful little book of Abbot 
Chautard, The Soul of the Apostolate (English translation from the eleventh 
French edition, New York, 1933), one finds the Cistercian author saying of 
certain texts of St. Thomas and other writers on contemplation that they 
“utterly condemn ‘Americanism,’ the partisans of which dream of a mixed 
life, in which action would strangle contemplation” (p. 61). In the Enci- 
clopedia cattolica (1948) the article on Americanism, written by Emmanuele 
Chiettini, O.F.M., professor of fundamental dogma in the Ateneo Antoni- 
ano, states: “In complesso |’a. presenta in germe molti errori, che furono poi 
condannati da Pio X sotto il nome collettivo di modernismo” (1, 1056). 
Again, in an article by Daniel-Rops which reviewed the modernist heresy 
after fifty years in Ecclesia of August, 1955, he spoke of the United States 
where, he said, the Americanism of Ireland and Hecker was seen “‘constituer 
une préface pratique au modernisme” (p. 13). Finally, only a few months 
ago the new Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church edited by F. L. Cross 
(London, 1957) characterizes Americanism as a “movement propagated in 
the last decade of the nineteenth century among American R.C.’s by I. T. 
Hecker .. .” (p. 43). If, therefore, M.’s book accomplishes no other end, 
it should—if European scholars will take the pains to read it—offer a cor- 
rective to this persistent treatment of Americanism as a genuine heresy and 
as a close corollary or prelude to modernism. Given the fairly numerous 
treatments already in print on the subject from American authors before 
the McAvoy book appeared, however, one is not justified in being very 
optimistic that European Catholic writers will now modify their views on the 
subject in the light of M.’s evidence. 

It remains to note some differences of opinion between the author and 
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the reviewer, as well as to list some factual slips which may prove useful in 
case this volume should have a second printing. In my judgment the book 
is not happily entitled, for there were numerous crises in American Catholic 
history that might well challenge Americanism for first place. Both lay 
trusteeism in the early years of the nineteenth century and the school con- 
troversy of the 1890’s left a far more durable imprint upon the American 
Catholic community than was true of the trouble attendant upon American- 
ism. Likewise it is my belief that M. has underrated the lasting influence 
of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore (1884) in his opening chapter. 
Nor will all readers agree without qualification to the role in which he casts 
the Archbishop of Saint Paul in the leadership of the American Church in 
these years. Less fundamental are some of the points listed below—given in 
the order of their appearance in M.’s pages. 

The correct designation is Archives of the Archdiocese of Baltimore 
rather than the “archives of the Cathedral of Baltimore” (p. ix). Baltimore 
is repeatedly referred to asa “primatial”’ see (pp. 3, 15, 21, 87) which it has 
never been; Archbishop Ryan came to Philadelphia in 1884, not 1844 (p. 20), 


and on the same page and elsewhere both the American Catholic Quarterly ' 


Review and the American Catholic Historical Researches are not correctly 
entitled; Joseph S. Alemany was Archbishop of San Francisco, not “Bishop” 
(p. 26). It was solely the Congregation de Propaganda Fide that prepared 
the agenda for the American prelates’ meeting of 1883, not the “Sacred 
Congregations” (p. 28), and their meeting in Rome in November-December 
of that year was not a “Council” (p. 29). Cardinal Manning obtained the 
papal constitution, Romanos pontifices, of May, 1881, governing the relations 
between bishops and religious for the Church in England and Wales, but not 
in Scotland, which had its own hierarchy since 1878 (p. 31). The decrees of 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore of 1884 were not abrogated even 
after the publication of the Code in 1918, except in those particulars in 
which the former were in conflict with the latter; cf. John D. Barrett, S.S., 
A Comparative Study of the Councils of Baltimore and the Code of Canon Law 
(Washington, 1932). Satolli had the rank of ablegate upon his visits to the 
United States in 1889 and 1893, not that of legate (pp. 36, 109, n. 28). If 
one has in mind religion in general, it is hardly true to say of the 1880’s that 
Darwinism and the higher criticism had not as yet been “seriously felt in 
American religious life” (p. 40). Speaking of the agitation stirred up by the 
mission of Fr. Abbelen to Rome in 1886 in behalf of the German Catholics, 
Ireland and Keane were already in Rome, not “‘on their way,” and the Abbe- 
len petition was the business solely of Progaganda, not of the “Roman 
Congregations” (p. 65). While it may be said that Bishop Hughes of New 
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York tried in the 1840’s to force financial aid to Catholic schools, it is not 
accurate to picture Bishop Kenrick of Philadelphia in the same category 
here (p. 69). For the Second Plenary Council read “1866” instead of “1886” 
(p. 69); Ireland was an archbishop, not “Bishop” in 1890 (p. 71), and it is 
somewhat unreal to speak of Ireland’s “supposed” activity in regard to the 
Bennett Law in Wisconsin at that time (p. 71), since his efforts in behalf of 
the measure were well known. 

Thomas Bouquillon was professor of moral theology in the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, but not of canon law (p. 72); the University began in 
1889 exclusively—not “chiefly”—as a high theological school (p. 73); the 
American Ecclesiastical Review was founded in 1889, not 1886 (p. 80). It is 
not accurate to speak of Archbishop Ireland “founding” the Catholic 
University of America (p. 88), a designation that belongs by right to John 
Lancaster Spalding, Bishop of Peoria, if any single prelate is to be given that 
credit. Although Bishop McQuaid was, indeed, a forthright man, it is not 
altogether true to say that “he would not stoop to attack his opponents 
secretly” (p. 89). To cite a single example, in his opposition to a university 
he wrote against it to Rome and remarked to Archbishop Corrigan on Janu- 
ary 22, 1887: “They (Ireland and Keane) may, or may not know that my 
letters to Rome on the university question are blocking their game in that 
direction” (John Tracy Ellis, The Formative Years of the Catholic University 
of America (Washington, 1946] p. 218). The word is “nuncio,” not “nuntio” 
(p. 108, twice). The account of the meeting of the archbishops in New York 
in November, 1892, leaves the impression that Bishop McQuaid was in 
attendance, which he was not (pp. 110-11). In the same connection Cardinal 
Gibbons did not solicit the views of the “bishops” on the question of an 
apostolic delegation (pp. 111-12) but only of the metropolitans, and it was 
Archbishop Corrigan—not Gibbons—who wrote the letter to Leo XIII 
against the idea of a delegation, although the latter signed it. Fr. McGlynn 
was suspended in January, 1887, not in 1886 (p. 112), and it was Msgr. 
O’Connell by cable from Rome—not Satolli—who broke the news in Janu- 
ary, 1893, that a delegation had been set up in this country by the Pope. 
For “Gorman” read “O’Gorman” (p. 119). It would be interesting to know 
who the unnamed persons were who interpreted the appointment in 1896 of 
Archbishop Martinelli, an Augustinian, as delegate to the United States as a 
“rebuke to Ireland” because of the latter’s opposition to religious orders 
(p. 141). Archbishop Falconio, a Franciscan, was a friar, not a monk (p. 143); 
the English modernist was George “Tyrrell,” not “Tyrell” (p. 148); for 
“Publications” read “Publication” in the title of the Catholic Publication 
Society (p. 161). The statement that it was “not the age of martyrs, hermits, 
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and monks” is said to have been quoted both by Klein of Hecker (p. 168) 
and by Martel of Ireland (p. 193). Twice M. mentions the sympathy of 
Ireland and O’Connell for Spain during the Spanish-American War (pp. 206, 
219). But the passage quoted at the bottom of page 207 from O’Connell’s 
letter of May 24, 1898, reveals just the opposite, nor has this reviewer ever 
encountered any evidence to support the opinion that this sympathy for 
Spain existed on the part of either prelate. And here some explanation was 
due concerning Denis O’Connell’s embittered state of mind when he wrote 
this rather astounding letter to Ireland, still smarting, as he was, from his 
dismissal three years before from the rectorship of the American College in 
Rome. The Master of the Sacred Palace who gave the controverted im- 
primatur for the book of Maignen against Isaac Hecker was a Dominican 
friar, not a monsignor (p. 229). For January 31, 1899, read January 22 (p. 
274). One wonders why M. thinks that the publication of Gibbons’ letter of 
March 17, 1899, to Leo XIII on Testem benevolentiae would have been “‘seri- 
ous” at the time because it did not admit the existence of the errors (p. 286), 
when Ireland’s disavowal of February 22, 1899, in the same vein (pp. 282-83) 
was not regarded as such. The expression abbés démocrates (pp. 306 ff.) might 
well have been explained, as is likewise true of the decision rendered in the 
case of Mére Marie du Sacré Coeur (pp. 244, 311). It was the bishops of the 
Province of Milwaukee, not New Orleans, who sent a letter to the Holy See 
maintaining the existence of doctrinal error in the United States (p. 322), 
and on the same page for “embassy” read “legation.”’ Actually the appoint- 
ment of Msgr. O’Connell as Rector of the Catholic University of America 
in 1903 was not as puzzling as M. seems to find it (p. 343). He had become 
reconciled with Cardinal Satolli, by that time Prefect of the Congregation 
of Studies, in whose office the appointment lay, and Gibbons, the University 
chancellor, was anxious to rehabilitate his friend and took this chance to have 
it accomplished. In the “Essay on Sources” the archives of the Paulist 
Fathers are termed the “chief archival source now available” on American- 
ism (p. 373), although the Ireland-O’Connell correspondence is likewise said 
to form “the best source for this study” (p. 374). It is not clear, therefore, 
which group of manuscripts M. considers as the more important. For “Wil- 
liam” read “Joseph” Nelligan (p. 373). This reviewer, for one, would be 
interested to learn what evidence there is for the statement that the de- 
struction of most of the correspondence of Keane, Kain, Katzer, Messmer, 
Spalding, and Zahm was due either to the suggestion of Ireland that tell-tale 
letters should be destroyed or to these churchmen’s reactions to the Purcell 
biography of Manning (p. 374). For “diocese” of Cambrai read “arch- 
diocese” (p. 377). 
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In spite of these defects, we are indebted to M. for the pains to which he 
has gone in his research to set before us the entire story of the only episode 
in the nearly 170 years of organized Catholicism in this country when the 
American Catholics were even so much as under suspicion of doctrinal errors. 
As for the reality of these errors in the Church of the United States, one is 
reminded of the judgment of the late James M. Gillis, C.S.P., when he 
stated in an article in the Catholic World some years ago: “The storm of 
‘Americanism’ ought never to have happened. It was artificially produced. 
Its sound and fury signified nothing. There was no heresy and no schism” 
(169 [1949] 246). 

The second of the two volumes under review, The Emergence of Liberal 
Catholicism in America, is closely related to the subject of Fr. McAvoy’s 
work, although it appeared too late to make use of the latter’s findings. 
“My purpose in this book,” says Dr. Cross of Swarthmore College, “is to 
examine a major attempt to improve the often unhappy relations between 
Catholics and American culture” (p. vii). He states that his criteria for 
“liberal Catholicism” are not confined to those attitudes and actions which 
he happens to like or to dislike. But nowhere does he define the term, which 
it would have been well to do, difficult though that definition may be. C. 
is fully aware, however, of the variations of view among the leaders of the 
American Church, as, for example, that the “distinctly liberal” John Lan- 
caster Spalding at times opposed innovations among his coreligionists and 
that the “congenitally conservative” Bernard J. McQuaid more than once 
gave vigorous support to liberal enterprises. The term liberal as used in this 
book has little or nothing to do with the theological liberalism which was 
condemned in the Syllabus of Errors of 1864 and in later pronouncements of 
the Holy See. Rather, as C. employs the term, it refers to the effort of that 
group of American Catholics of the late nineteenth century whose writings, 
public pronouncements, and actions were directed to a more complete 
acceptance of the institutions of American national life. In this spirit of 
“large-mindedness and large-heartedness,” as the author quotes Fr. Syl- 
vester L. Malone (p. 235, n. 29), these men—both clergy and laity—sought 
a closer relationship with their fellow citizens of other faiths in all that did 
not involve essential Catholic doctrine, and in so doing sought as well to 
carry along their coreligionists out of the isolated pockets in which many 
of them lived into the open and free society of their common country. 

Any attempt of this kind was bound to arouse opposition, and it was the 
clash that ensued between the churchmen and laymen of this liberal turn of 
mind and their more conservative brethren that gave to the Catholic history 
of the United States during the 1880’s and 1890’s so much drama and verve. 
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C. has performed his task with admirable objectivity and thoroughness and 
thus has placed al] students of American religious history in his debt. The 
appearance of this book, of Democracy and Catholicism in America by Currin 
V. Shields of the University of California at Los Angeles, and the projected 
volume on American-Vatican relations by Alan F. Westin of Cornell Univer- 
sity, give reason to believe that the history of American Catholicism may, 
indeed, be undergoing in the secular universities—and often by non-Cath- 
olics—a more serious and scholarly examination than was true a generation 
ago when it was either largely ignored or at times misrepresented. These 
historians see the Church as constituting an increasingly significant segment 
of the national story, and this change cannot but be welcomed by all stu- 
dents of American history regardless of their religious faith. 

C.’s narrative is based entirely upon printed sources, but his coverage 
is exceedingly thorough, and the only significant omission noticed by this 
reviewer in his extensive bibliography (pp. 295-312) and his more extensive 
notes (pp. 227-93) was the monograph of Sr. Mary Augustine Kwitchin, 
O.S.F., James Alphonsus McMaster: A Study in American Thought (Washing- 
ton, 1949), which would have served him much better for the colorful editor 
of the New York Freeman’s Journal than the essay of M. C. Minahan of 
1936. The notes reveal, in fact, a mine of riches quarried from old Catholic 
journals and periodicals, and it is all the more a pity, therefore, that his 
publishers could not have been induced to place them at the bottom of the 
respective pages instead of at the back of the book. As the managing editor 
of the American Hisiorical Review remarked in his January, 1958, issue (p. 
564), this practice has apparently not been successfully discouraged by 
protests from reviewers, and therefore authors might try insistence with 
publishers to reverse a trend that brings so much annoyance and incon- 
venience to serious readers. 

The eleven chapters of this book with their 224 pages of text range all 
the way from the introductory chapter, “Catholicism and Culture in Nine- 
teenth-Century Europe,” which traces in broad strokes the cultural roots 
of the American Catholics, to a brief concluding chapter on liberal Cathol- 
icism in the present century which, as the author modestly states in his 
preface, he has not written “in the illusion that I am writing more than a 
tentative survey of that remarkably complex history” (p. viii). The heart of 
the book deals with the 1890’s and the first years of the twentieth century, 
and here C.’s careful workmanship has provided us with an excellent account 
of the principal liberal trends pursued by some of the leaders of the American 
Church and the conflict which these goals aroused among their more con- 
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servative-minded coreligionists. One meets with a number of shrewd judg- 
ments and keen insights which make it evident that the author has read 
his Catholic history with critical, yet sympathetic, eyes. It is tempting to 
quote a number of these passages, but there is space for only a few samples. 
Speaking of Archbishop Ireland as “the real protagonist” of the liberals in 
the 1890’s, C. goes on to say: “This was not altogether fortunate; ambition, 
enthusiasm, and a distinct penchant for devious, intro-Church politics were 
dangerous qualities for a man engaged in delicate church-state negotiations, 
and in the reforming of long-cherished Catholic folkways” (p. 39). Again, in 
treating the resentment felt by the Catholic liberals at the innuendo that 
American polity was as unacceptable to the Church as the laic states of 
Europe, he reveals that he understands a difficulty that confronts Catholics 
on this score when he says: “‘Usually taking care not to contradict explicitly 
the traditional Catholic teaching, they proudly declared, nevertheless, their 
deep-felt satisfaction with the relations between the Church and the Amer- 
ican ‘state’” (p. 72). This inherent difficulty faced by American Catholics 
on the issue of Church-State relations was well put by a writer in the Cath- 
olic World of May, 1897, in commending the Archbishop of Saint Paul for his 
volume, The Church and Modern Society, the writer confessing, as he did, that 
“the prelate who dares to lead men upon the doubtful ground jointly occupied 
by church and state, is followed only by the more adventurous spirits among 
Catholics, the rest looking on with bated breath, some with even suspicion 
and worse than suspicion” (p. 81). Regarding the higher criticism and its 
attacks upon Scripture, C. remarks that these attacks upon time-honored 
views put a strain upon the efforts of Catholic scholars who often became 
involved in disputes with their religious superiors about what problems a 
Catholic might properly investigate and what conclusions he might publish. 
“The liberal Catholic scholar,” C. says, “could not shrug off such potential 
threats to Church dogma and authority; typically, he spent almost as much 
time justifying his intellectual pursuits as pursuing them” (p. 148). Finally, 
in the concluding paragraph to the chapter entitled ‘“‘A Church of Energetic 
Individuals,” C. neatly summarizes the dilemma of the Catholic liberals in 
the United States as follows: “In advocating a strenuous, enterprising life for 
the laity and clergy, the liberals encountered the many ambiguities such a 
policy entailed in a Church whose principle of authority they themselves had 
no desire to subvert. Nothing was further from their minds than to promote 
the priesthood of all believers, the equality of priests and bishops, or an Amer- 
ican Church in any way disaffected from Rome. Yet so resounding were their 
praises for liberty and action in a period when most Catholics were stressing 
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the virtues of passive obedience that they acquired a reputation in Europe 
for all these heresies. And, in the late 1890’s, they found that such a repu- 
tation brought sharp reprimands from Rome” (p. 181). 

As in every book, there are factual slips, although these have been held 
to a remarkably low minimum when it is remembered that C. was writing 
of a Church of which he is not a member. Let me set down those that I have 
noted in the order in which the reader meets them. William George Ward 
was a professor of theology, not “philosophy,” at Saint Edmund’s College 
England (p. 5); Lamennais’ departure from the Church after his refusal to 
accept the authority of Gregory XVI was not an “exile,” unless one thinks 
of a self-imposed exile (p. 9). Not all readers will detect the irony in C.’s 
reference to the “liberty-loving group” who threw the stone sent by Pius IX 
for the Washington Monument into the Potomac in 1854 (p. 23). The ex- 
pression “episcopal authority” might serve better than “ecclesiasticism” to 
which the proponents of church union objected in the Church of Rome (p. 
33). The event of June, 1911, in Baltimore was the celebration of Cardinal 
Gibbons’ golden jubilee as a priest, not as a cardinal (p. 37). C. would have 
done well to qualify a bit more his treatment of the Sulpicians, since the 
liberal views of John B. Hogan and Alphonse Magnien were not sufficient to 
warrant classifying the American Sulpician community as liberal in senti- 
ment (pp. 41-42). Louis A. Lambert was a priest of the Diocese of Rochester, 
not of the Archdiocese of New York, and was, therefore, the subject of Bishop 
McQuaid, not of Archbishop Corrigan (p. 43). Isaac Hecker had really been 
“expelled” from the Redemptorists rather than having “renounced” that 
congregation (p. 42). Sylvester L. Malone was a priest of the Diocese of 
Brooklyn and a subject of Bishop John Loughlin, not of Corrigan in New 
York (p. 44). The correct title is the Acddemy of Ecclesiastical Nobles, not 
“Notables” (p. 45); for “legate” read “delegate” (pp. 50, 127). John B. 
Fitzpatrick became Bishop of Boston only in 1846, not 1844, although he 
had been consecrated as coadjutor to Bishop Fenwick in the latter year 
(p. 51). The statement that the only proper response in the minds of con- 
servative Catholics to social difficulties was “devout passivity”’ is likewise in 
need of some qualification (p. 107). It was not simply “a priest” who asked 
Corrigan’s advice about the Knights of Labor in August, 1886, but Arch- 
bishop Fabre of Montreal (p. 116). On the same page on the K. of L., to say 
that Ireland and Keane “drew up a memorial which Gibbons signed” is to 
give the impression that the Cardinal had little or nothing to do with the 
composition of the document, a point which cannot be proved. On the 
Knights’ case, too, their head, Terence Powderly, was not nearly so quick 
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in his agreement to meet the churchmen’s terms as he is pictured here (p. 
117). 

The American archbishops’ meeting in Saint Louis in November, 1891, 
was not simpliciter “to consider the Faribault scheme,” since that was only 
one item on the agenda of their regular meeting (p. 143). The position of 
Leo XIII in regard to the American public schools in 1892 would be better 
expressed in terms that he did “not condemn” rather than that he “ap- 
proved” (p. 144). The term “faithful” (pp. 156, 157) is more generally 
applied to the laity than to the clergy or seminarians. The effort of Bishop 
Keane to add certain scholars of liberal views to the faculty of the Catholic 
University of America was vetoed by conservative “‘bishops” rather than 
conservative “Catholics” (p. 158). Wrangles over church property were more 
frequent in the “early” nineteenth century than they were in the “middle” 
of the century (p. 169). Hecker’s insistence on the right of every Catholic 
to change confessors or spiritual directors as he chose was a universal Cath- 
olic practice and not anything peculiar to the teaching of the founder of 
the Paulists (p. 172). There are many who might regard Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen as “the most widely-known American prelate” of the mid-twentieth 
century (p. 206). John J. Kane is a layman, not a priest (p. 212). To say 
that the attitude of the American Church toward the modernist movement 
was “epitomized” by the experience of a young priest (who later left the 
Church) who was told by a seminary president to “‘preach the moral law 
and let dogma alone” (p. 216) is oversimplifying a complicated picture and 
calls for qualification. While undoubtedly there were some Catholics who 
defended the stand of the late Senator McCarthy on the assumption that 
his views were “Catholic,” this reviewer would wish better evidence for the 
assertion than the references to the New Republic (p. 220). 

Of late one hears it said more frequently that the Catholic Church has 
come of age in the United States, and that in more ways than its impressive 
numerical total, probably not far from forty million adherents, would give 
to it. That this maturing process is no mere idle speculation is evidenced by 
a number of signs and trends at this point of the mid-century. One of these 
signs is, I think, the serious and scholarly works on the history of the Amer- 
ican Church that have been appearing: with increasing frequency in recent 
years. Not only Catholic historians themselves, but their non-Catholic 
colleagues, are now furnishing the reading public with a lengthening shelf 
of books which present the Church in an objective manner, with its lights 
and shadows, its strengths and its weaknesses. Thus discriminating readers are 
being put in a position to know at first hand an international institution 
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which has risen from the status of the Church of a despised minority at the 
birth of the Republic to that of the country’s largest religious denomination, 
which bids fair to have a deepening influence upon the American scene in the 
years ahead. 

This quickened interest in American Catholic history is a timely develop- 
ment and may, indeed, be but a local manifestation of the improved position 
of religious history in general that has characterized the historiography of the 
last decade. In an extensive review of Christopher Dawson’s The Dynamics 
of World History (London and New York, 1957), the reviewer in the Times 
Literary Supplement of December 27, 1957, took note of this current trend. 
“A quarter of a century, perhaps even a decade, ago,” he said, “few thinking 
people would seriously have proposed that historians should allow in their 
investigations for the workings of Divine Providence.” In the interval, how- 
ever, the fashions of historians have undergone a change which was signa- 
lized by the “famous and immensely popular’’ lectures delivered by Herbert 
Butterfield at Cambridge in Michaelmas Term of 1948 (Christianity and 
History (London, 1950]). Given the reception accorded to these lectures, said 
the Times reviewer, “the writing was plain on the wall for all who cared to 
see it.” To this enhancement of religious history the books of Fr. McAvoy 
and Dr. Cross have now made significant contributions, and it is as such 
that all serious students of American religious history will receive them. 


The Catholic University of America Joun Tracy EL.is 


VW Gop AND THE Ways or KNow1Nc. By Jean Daniélou. Translated by Wal- 
ter Roberts. New York: Meridian, 1957. Pp. 249. $3.75. 

Fr. Daniélou has few equals today in rendering the fruits of research 
palatable to the layman. The present work, a translation of Dieu et nous, 
is an admirable example. In six skilful essays he discusses the ways in which 
God has manifested Himself to man and describes the resultant conception 
of God in each case. He acquaints his readers with current scholarly con- 
cerns and engages in genial dialogue with the pertinent authors. 

Thus “The God of the Religions” uses the work of Otto, Eliade, and van 
der Leeuw to illumine the values and limitations of pagan religions. “The 
God of the Philosophers” is a nicely balanced appraisal of the grandeur and 
misery (predominantly the latter) of philosophy’s groping for God. Here 
(and throughout the book) the “negative” stress is both timely and well 
supported by authors like Maritain, Pieper, and others. “The God of the 
Faith” is an essay in Old Testament theology and makes good use of recent 
examinations of some principal themes: “truth,” “fidelity,” “justice,” 
“love,” “holiness.” 
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The specifically Christian conception of God emerges in “The God of 
Jesus Christ,” which confines itself to the Trinitarian teaching of the New 
Testament. “The God of the Church” is in part a dialogue with Oscar Cull- 
mann on the respective roles of Scripture, tradition, and the Church, and 
in part a justification of theology, especially as exemplified in patristic 
Trinitarian speculation. “The God of the Mystics” is also intensely Trini- 
tarian and reveals that this highest “way” is truly the goal and justification 
of the others. 

All this is presented with such verve, insight, and charity that it is a pity 
the French Jesuit author has been so poorly served by the translation. Here 
are some of the more glaring errors. Page 73: “between anthropomorphism 
...and agnosticism, there is a certain analogy” (“il y a analogie”); p. 118: 
“the biblical agapé, which has a person as its object and compels him to will 
for himself the good” (“‘l’agapé biblique, qui a pour objet la personne et qui 
oblige 4 vouloir son bien’’); p. 170: “there is nothing that distinguishes the 
Father except the being of the son” (“‘il n’y rien qui le distingue du Pére 
sinon d’étre le Fils”); p. 201: “for Origen, theology appears as intellect in its 
spiritual meaning as the Word of God” (“la théologie apparait comme 
l’intelligence du sens spirituel de la Parole de Dieu”). 

If, as we hope, the success of this book makes a new printing necessary, 
the publishers would be doing themselves, the author, and the readers a favor 
by seeing that the translation is improved. 


Woodstock College Tuomas E. CLarKE, S.J. 
0 
’ Pauw’s Use OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By E. Earle Ellis. London: Oliver 
and Boyd, 1957. Pp. xii + 204. 21s. 

Dr. Ellis’ work is but another testimony to the fact that, despite Renan’s 
prophecy, the reign of the “ugly little Jew” from Tarsus is far from ended. 
This interesting, well-written book is concerned with the OT citations found 
in St. Paul. The use of the OT in the NT has long been recognized as an 
important field of research. E. objects to the emphasis placed upon rabbinic 
and Hellenistic influences which has resulted in subordinating and obscuring 
the unique place of the OT in the minds and theology of the early Christian 
writers. His own study of the use Paul makes of the OT is not primarily 
textual, an area already well covered, but seeks to place in relief the ration- 
ale underlying the Pauline usage in its textual manifestation and in its 
theological application. 

E.’s Introduction surveys briefly the major previous works in the field 
and states his judgment on the authenticity of Paul’s writings: the study 
includes the traditional Pauline corpus with the exception of Hebrews. E. 
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gives a special treatment to the Pastorals and concludes: “All in all, the 
weight of evidence favours the genuineness of the Pastorals” (p. 9). We learn 
also that the textual sources include Kittel, Swete, and Nestle. For the most 
part, the King James version has been followed for quotations from the 
English Bible. 

The following chapters comprise the body of the book: (1) Paul and His 
Bible; (2) Paul and Judaism; (3) Paul and the Apostolic Church; (4) Paul- 
ine Exegesis. Five important appendices, containing tables of OT texts and 
quotations and three indices of subjects, authors, and references, complete 
the work. In chap. 1 E. tells us that there are three distinct forms of OT 
texts in Paul’s writings: quotations proper, intentional and casual allusion, 
and dialectic and theological themes. He observes that it is difficult to define 
“quotation” in Pauline literature and the decision in the end is somewhat 
arbitrary (p. 11). Paul quotes the OT ninety-three times. The texts appear in 
various forms. Usually they reproduce the OT passage with occasional 
variations in conformity with the new context. A few times they are merely 
quotations of substance whose source is conjectural. The priority of the LXX 
in Pauline quotations has long been recognized, though the texts cited show 
considerable distribution among the LXX text-forms, none of them being 
followed consistently (p. 13). The problem posed by the variations of the 
Pauline text and the application given the passage by the Apostle has not 
received a solution from the studies on textual criteria. E. suggests that the 
essential problem appears to be one respecting principles of interpretation 
rather than of a purely textual nature. 

In chap. 2 E. studies the relationship between Paul’s writings and his 
Jewish heritage. Some of the more important conclusions are: (1) the in- 
fluence of Jewish literary methods particularly and of scriptural interpre- 
tations to a lesser degree is frequently apparent; with few exceptions they 
point to a Palestinian rather than a Hellenistic Judaism, where distinguish- 
able; (2) the important consideration is not that Paul borrowed a Jewish 
interpretation but that Christ’s apostle, led by the Holy Spirit, used it as 
a true interpretation; and (3) most important of all is the great chasm sep- 
arating the writings of Paul from the rabbis. Paul’s OT exegesis reveals a 
vitality and understanding totally foreign to rabbinical literature. If Paul 
used Jewish interpretations, observes E., he culled and molded them into a 
Christological understanding of the OT. Paul was a disciple of Christ, not 
of Gamaliel (p. 83). Pauline use of the OT cannot be really understood in 
terms of Jewish contemporary literature, especially where principles of 
interpretation are involved. For Paul, after his conversion, the OT became 
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a new book. To find out the real meaning of it for the Apostle, one must go 
to Christ and the apostles (p. 84). 

After his conversion, St. Paul did not remain in isolation forever. E. 
points out that studies of his kerygma reveal the existence of a common stock 
of early Christian teaching emanating both from Christ’s ministry and from 
the apostolic emphases and interpretation of that ministry. In chap. 3 E. 
makes an examination of one element of that common material: the use and 
interpretation of the OT by the apostles and by our Lord as reported by 
them. He finds that Paul does not quote the OT in isolation. Nor is his re- 
lation to the other OT writings satisfactorily explained as merely a borrowing 
by one writer from another. A study of Paul’s relation to other NT writers 
suggests some sort of mutual connection with a third source. J. R. Harris 
supposed that one of the possible sources was a Testimony Book upon which 
both NT and patristic writers freely drew in quoting the OT. C. H. Dodd’s 
objections to Harris’ thesis were strong. Dodd himself believes that the key 
to OT interpretation was given by Christ Himself to His apostles and further 
believes that a considerable portion of Pauline exegesis appears to find its 
origin in just this source (p. 113). Dodd thinks that our Lord Himself prob- 
ably pointed out the pertinent sections of the OT and gave His apostles 
certain interpretative principles whereby these passages were to be under- 
stood. What was the nature of these principles? E.’s fourth chapter en- 
deavors to indicate some of the emphases in Pauline exegesis and the herme- 
neutical principles which govern his citation and application of the OT. Paul 
cites the Scriptures because of their witness to Christ. For Paul, Christ was 
not only a factor giving added meaning to the OT but the only means 
whereby the OT could be rightly understood; it was not merely that he saw 
Christ in the OT but that he viewed the whole scope of OT prophecy and 
history from the standpoint of the Messianic Age in which the OT stood open, 
fulfilled in Jesus Christ and in His new creation (p. 116). 

Like other NT writers, Paul uses the OT selectively. The major themes 
considered are: faith and works; Jew and Gentile; ethics; wisdom and escha- 
tology. In his typology Paul draws chiefly from three OT periods: creation, 
the age of the patriarchs, and the exodus (p. 129). Two basic typological 
patterns appear: Adamic or creation. typology and covenant typology. 
Each is related to a particular aspect of God’s redemptive purpose in Christ, 
and all unite to form one interrelated whole (p. 134). E. finds that Pauline 
exegesis employs a great deal of methodology found in rabbinical and other 
literature. Yet Paul’s exegetical methods appear also to arise out of pre- 
suppositions peculiar to a particular segment of Jewish thought, if not to 
the NT exclusively. Two principles are fundamental to Paul’s understanding 
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of OT: (1) he reads the Scripture from the viewpoint of the “end-time” in 
which OT history and prophecy have become realized and fulfilled in Christ; 
(2) a second principle of deep consequence for Pauline exegesis is the Jew- 
ish concept of “corporate solidarity.” 

Finally, the author calls attention to the fact that the Midrash pesher is 
present in Pauline writings as a hermeneutical method, as well as in the 
Gospels of Matthew and John. In this method the exposition of the text 
determined the textual form of the quotation itself. This was done by (1) 
merging pertinent verses into one strongly expressive “proof-text,” (2) 
adapting the grammar to the NT context and application, (3) choosing 
appropriate renderings from known texts or Targums, and (4) creating ad hoc 
interpretations. All these devices were designed to best express the true 
meaning of the text as the NT writers understood it (p. 149). 

E.’s book is scholarly, well documented, and reveals the author’s wide 
acquaintance with the literature pertinent to his subject. Venard, Spicq, 
Dupont, Prat, and Bonsirven are among the Catholic authors cited. The 
author has certainly cast a great deal of light upon the problem arising both 
from textual variations and applications of OT quotations in Pauline litera- 
ture. He has rightly stressed the fact that St. Paul’s experience on the road 
to Damascus profoundly altered his understanding of the OT. E. has also 
presented good evidence for what he sees as the constitutive elements of 
that new understanding and has suggested the direction future study ought 
to take to clarify the principles of interpretation guiding Paul’s use of the 
OT. I would single out the following points of the author as particularly 
significant: (1) his insistence on the great chasm separating the writings of 
Paul from those of the rabbis; (2) his view that the problem of textual var- 
jants and applications of OT texts should be solved on hermeneutical rather 
than simply textual grounds; and (3) his approval of Dodd’s view that Christ 
Himself may well have given the apostles the key to true OT interpretation. 
We can only hope that future studies may substantiate this very attrac- 
tive theory. We are indebted to E. for this fine piece of research, the first 
full treatment of its kind in English. It merits our serious consideration. 


Dominican House of Studies, Tuomas Agurnas Co.iins, O.P. 
Washington, D.C. 
V THe Worp oF SALVATION. 3: THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO St. LUKE. By 
Albert Valensin, S.J., and Joseph Huby, S.J. 4: THe GosPEL ACCORDING 
To St. JoHn. By Alfred Durand, S.J. Translated by John J. Heenan, S.J. 
Milwaukee: Bruce, 1957. Pp. xvi + 990. $14.00. 
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The appearance of this volume completes the work of presenting to the 
English-speaking public the commentaries on the Gospels written for the 
Verbum salutis series. (For the review of Vol. 1, cf. THEoLocicaL StuptEs 18 
[1957] 606-7.) The Valensin-Huby commentary on Luke, originally pub- 
lished in 1926, was annotated by Huby for the edition of 1941 to take cog- 
nizance of additional contributions to the exegesis of this Gospel. The fact 
that after successive reprintings of the first edition the annotated edition 
was again reprinted in 1952 reveals the great esteem with which the French 
reading-public has regarded the commentary. The purpose of the Verbum 
salutis series was not only to popularize the contributions of modern bibli- 
cal scholarship to the study of the Gospels, but also to make available to 
the layman the spiritual nourishment provided by them. On both counts 
the Valensin-Huby commentary is highly successful. Its choice of material 
is judicious, its explanations lucid even when unavoidably technical, its 
suggestions of the spiritual implications of the doctrine of the Gospel exe- 
cuted with discretion and good taste. Fr. Heenan’s gift for translation found 
here a work worthy of his mettle, and he has met the challenge with a style 
that is graceful and genuine. 

The commentary on John, the more taxing assignment, first appeared in 
1927 and was also annotated by Huby for the edition of 1941. This com- 
mentary is known to suffer from a defect which may be characterized as 
an absence of literary discipline. Durand’s boundless knowledge of exegeti- 
cal opinion escaped his own control. The reader is constantly presented with 
probable opinions on Gospel questions over which the commentator simply 
refuses to exercise a critical judgment. The inclusion of an excessive number 
of opinions and an overdetailed, unstriking division of the Gospel material 
produce a rambling effect on the commentary. One reads, but one follows 
only with persistence. The author permitted thoughts to appear in print 
that self-criticism would have eliminated. We are informed that among the 
ancients there were several commentators able to interpret the fourth Gos- 
pel. The problem of the Cana narrative is injudiciously wrapped up in the 
reply of Christ to His mother: “The real difficulty of this passage comes 
from this answer.” Questions are raised which lead the author into obfusca- 
tion rather than insight. E.g., Question: Did Nicodemus “[understand] our 
Lord’s teaching about the second birth and redemption through the Cross”? 
Response: “What does it matter?” But then we are told that (of course only 
probably) he did understand, for the conversation continued far into the 
night! 

It is regrettable that translation rights did not provide for the up-to-date 
introductory material to both Gospels which the American confreres of the 
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authors are perfectly competent to undertake. Religious and the clergy in 
general will have the more easy access to the volume, and at least they should 
have been informed of the present tendency to date Luke shortly after 70, 
of his acknowledged dependence on Mark, and of a more sympathetic ap- 
proach among Catholic exegetes to the theory of Johannine symbolism. The 
claim of the publisher to have added to the popular literature in English on 
the Gospels would have been better founded if the commentaries had been 
published in separate volumes, in accordance with the procedure of the 
French editions, at popular prices. For those lay groups willing to contribute 
toward the purchase of the volume, the commentary on Luke and, with a 
competent guide, that on John would give solidity to the motivation the 
laity seek today from a discussion of the Gospel pericopes. 


Whitefriars Hall, CHRISTIAN P. CEROKE, O.CARM. 
Washington, D.C. 


LE “LIvRE DES ACTES” ET L’HISTOIRE. By Etienne Trocmé. Etudes d’his- 
loire et de philosophie religieuses publiées sous les auspices de la faculté de 
théologie protestante de l’université de Strasbourg. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1957. Pp. 238. 960 fr. 

The question implicit in the title of this study, the author tells us, has 
been fathered by what we call the modern science of history: in what sense 
and to what extent may Acts be considered an “historical” work and used 
as a source book for the history of Christian origins? As T. asserts, such a 
question is a legitimate one (provided, of course, one does not ask Luke to 
answer certain aspects of the question which he never intended to answer, 
or perhaps could not have answered). T.’s enclosure of the commonly ac- 
cepted title of Luke’s second volume in quotation marks underscores a 
point he considers of first-rate importance: the third Gospel and “Acts” 
originally were written as a single book, Lk 24:50-53 and Acts 1:1-5 being 
interpolated after its bisection. While the arguments advanced for this view 
are not entirely convincing, still the point T. is making is valid and capital 
for a correct interpretation of the whole Lukan work: Luke writes as an 
evangelist throughout; Acts is a gospel and belongs to the genre ‘* salva- 
tion-history, written not for pagan but Christian readers; Luke “believes 
that God has fully carried out His design (of salvation) through a period 
whose termination his own generation has witnessed”; with Paul’s unim- 
peded preaching in Rome a new age, “that of the Church,” has dawned. 
Since T. has made this evangelical character of Luke’s book so clear, one 
wonders at times, while reading this painstaking little study of the many 
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minute problems posed by Acts, whether T. has not occasionally allowed 
himself to forget that Acts is salvation-history and not a Sorbonne thesis on 
Christian origins, whether he does not permit himself the luxury of lectur- 
ing Luke, @ la Loisy (a critic whose methods T. deplores), for his perversity 
or, at least, his carelessness in obfuscating the sources he employs, obscuring 
the train of events “as they really happened,” and, generally, frustrating 
the work of reconstruction so dear to the heart of M. Trocmé “archiviste- 
paléographe” (as the title page informs us). In all fairness, however, we 
hasten to add that this latest survey of the difficulties arising from the 
treatment of Acts as an “historical” document is characterized by a balanced 
judgment, a keen critical sense, and (a quality often sadly underdeveloped 
in biblical critics) no little gift of imagination and sensitivity to the attitude 
of the author. 

The present study begins with a brief but thorough review of Acts criti- 
cism during the last ceatury and a half. This leads T. to present the present 
state of the Acts-question, which provides him with a plan for his own 
volume: one must rediscover Luke’s aim in writing Acts, the circumstances 
attendant upon its composition, his methods of work and a reconstruction, 
as accurately as is possible, of Luke’s sources. To attain his goal, T. uses 
the classical methods of literary criticism as well as the more modern form- 
geschichtlich methodology, which discloses the original Sitz im Leben of 
logia and narratives. 

After an interesting and valuable chapter on the history of the transmis- 
sion of the text of Acts, T. demonstrates that Luke’s primary purpose is to 
write a gospel. A secondary purpose, T. believes, is an apologetic one, partly 
political (to refute the idea that only Judaeo-Christianity can be called a 
religio licita vis-a-vis the Roman state), more accurately, ecclesiastical (a 
defense of Paul and the form of Christianity practiced by his churches, by 
presenting him as the legitimate heir of the Twelve against judaizing Chris- 
tian attacks stemming most probably from Alexandria ca. 80 A.D.). T.’s 
discussion of Luke’s method in chap. 4 makes use of sound hermeneutical 
principles (“fon oublie qu’avant de juger, pour une oeuvre littéraire comme 
pour un homme, il est indispensable de comprendre”): Luke’s qualities as 
an historian are judged in the light of his use of Mark in writing the third 
Gospel. Luke uses his sources critically, avoids doublets, is interested in the 
geographical cadre, respects chronology (that internal to his book and the 
links with profane history), appears passably well informed on the civic, 
maritime, military, and judiciary institutions of his age. Luke’s vocabulary 
resembles that of Josephus, Plutarch, the LXX; his syntax is frequently 
classical with obvious lapses into more popular language; his style has some 
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remarkable literary qualities, while his own culture appears somewhat super- 
ficial. A purposely sacred writer, he employs a semitizing style; an edifying 
writer (in no pejorative sense), he writes up the period from John the Bap- 
tist to Israel’s final rejection upon Paul’s arrival in Rome as a sacred era. 
All this makes any attempt at a rediscovery of Luke’s sources extremely 
difficult, even though Luke is faithful to his sources (T. considers it most 
unlikely that Luke has imaginatively invented any scene or any discourse), 
With these caveats, T. attempts in chap. 5-6 an investigation of Luke’s 
sources. The basis of chap. 16-28 of Acts is a diary of Paul’s missionary 
activity composed by the apostle himself or by a series of secretaries, of 
whom Luke was probably one. The sources of chap. 1-15 of Acts are harder 
to discern: in any event, they are much more diversified, containing tradi- 
tions emanating from the churches of Jerusalem, Caesarea, and Antioch. 
While space does not permit a detailed criticism of T.’s interesting discussion 
of the various questions involved in Acts source-criticism, we may say that, 
generally speaking, he has provided the student with a useful handbook to 
introduce him to the arcana of Acts’ literary and historical problems. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto D. M. STANLEY, S.J. 


Dre BERGPREDIGT. By Josef Staudinger, S.J. Vienna: Herder, 1957. Pp. 
360. DM 19.— 

The Sermon on the Mount is the program of the Kingdom of God for- 
mulated by Christ Himself. Fr. Staudinger resolutely rejects, as a com- 
promise with Form-Criticism, any exegesis that would consider the Sermon 
a literary composition of the evangelists, i.e., a collection of sayings of Jesus 
edited by the evangelists in the interests of the Christian catechesis. S. 
maintains stoutly that we have in the Sermon, as recorded in Mt and Lk, 
the very words spoken by Jesus on the day He chose the twelve apostles. 
Lk’s concern with “chronological order’ permits us to fix the date quite 
accurately; it was near Pentecost, 28 A.D. The Sermon on the Mount is 
thus the inaugural discourse of the Kingdom, in which Jesus outlines its 
program. S. contends that one can reconstruct, from Mt and Lk, the very 
original word order of the Sermon. The key to the solution of the problems 
presented by the differences between Mt and Lk is the composition of Jesus’ 
audience. There were the newly-elected apostles, the crowd from Galilee, 
Jerusalem, and the coastal towns, the group of inveterate enemies of Jesus. 
The eight beatitudes of Mt were addressed to the crowd, the four beatitudes 
of Lk to the apostles, the four woes of Lk to Jesus’ enemies. All Jesus’ hearers 
are invited to make themselves “poor in spirit,” because detachment is 2 
necessary condition for possession of the Kingdom of Heaven. The apostles, 
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who have left everything to follow Christ, are assured that they have the 
Kingdom: “Blessed are you poor, for yours is the Kingdom of God.” Jesus’ 
enemies are threatened with exclusion from the joys of the Kingdom: “Woe 
to you rich, because you have received your consolation.” 

This opening address to the three classes comprising Jesus’ audience, 
called by S. “The Prologue,” is followed by the Sermon proper. S. arranges 
this (conflating the texts of Mt and Lk) into (1) an instruction to the dis- 
ciples, and (2) a sermon to the people consisting of three parts and an 
appendix. The three parts are: (a) the relation of Jesus and the Kingdom 
to the Law; (5) the qualities of true piety (on almsgiving, prayer, and fast- 
ing); (c) the characteristics of the “poor in spirit”: they trust in God and 
they do not compromise with the world. The appendix consists of several 
admonitions. In conclusion, Jesus addresses a warning to all his hearers: 
“Enter by the narrow gate . . . every tree that does not bear fruit will be cut 
down.” After a parting shot at his enemies: “Why do you call me ‘Lord, 
Lord,’ but do not do what I tell you?”, Jesus ends the Sermon with the 
parable of the house built on a rock—a symbol of those who hear His sermon 
and put it in practice. 

The body of the book (pp. 9-244) is a commentary on the Sermon thus 
reconstructed according to “its original word order.”” The commentary is 
instructive and inspirational. This is excellent spiritual reading and sermon 
material. 

The professional exegete, however, will be more interested in the lengthy 
appendix (pp. 248-329). There S. attempts to establish the premises that 
justify his basic contention that a reconstruction of the original word order 
of the Sermon is possible, because Mt and Lk give us the very words spoken 
by Jesus on the very day that He chose the twelve apostles. Both Lk and 
Greek Mt are accurate records of eyewitnesses. The principal source of Lk 
is James of Jerusalem, the apostle and brother of the Lord. (Here S. returns 
to a theory he proposed and defended in Verbum Domini 33 [1935] 129-47.) 
The “proof” of this premise is found in the many parallels between the 
Sermon recorded in Lk and the Epistle of James. In Lk 6:34-38 the agree- 
ment is frequently verbal, and the Epistle of James should be regarded, at 
times, precisely as a commentary on the text of the Sermon as recorded in Lk. 

S. has no patience with Catholics who have accepted any of the conclu- 
sions concerning the literary composition of the Gospels proposed by the 
Form-Critics or by adherents of the ““Two-Source theory.” Greek Mt and 
Lk show no literary dependence on Mk or on each other. The Greek Mt 
gives us not only the original order of the Aramaic gospel, but it is faithful 
to the Semitic original “bis in die feinsten Nuancen und Pointen des Sinnes 
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herab.” This conclusion is established by an appeal to the doctrine of in- 
spiration. Only the Aramaic text of Mt is inspired. In so far as the Greek Mt 
differs from this inspired original, it loses its authority as Sacred Scripture 
and becomes merely the private work of an unknown author. Consequently, 
argues S., the Church, which from the beginning has received Greek Mt as 
Scripture, has guaranteed the faithfulness (understood by S. to mean almost 
verbal identity) of Greek Mt to the Aramaic gospel. S. believes that he can 
identify this faithful translator: he is none other than Barnabas. 

The peculiarities of the first three Gospels, which constitute the per- 
plexing Synoptic problem, are due not to literary interdependence, nor to 
the use of common sources whether oral or written, but simply to the 
friendly relations existing between James (the principal source of Lk), Bar- 
nabas (the translator of Mt), and Mark. These men often discussed together 
the deeds and sayings of the Lord. Paul is introduced among these sources 
of the Gospels, principally to explain the differences between the Our Father 
in Mt and Lk. Mt faithfully records the prayer as taught by Jesus Himself. 
Lk gives us the form of the prayer used in the Antiochene Church. Paul had 
altered the original wording in the interests of the apostolate among the 
Gentiles. Thus, “who art in heaven” was deleted by Paul because of the 
materialistic pagan concept of the home of the gods. Lk’s choice of hamartia 
in place of Mt’s opheleimata is also due to Paul. Paul, too, is the source of the 
celebrated adjective epiousios. 

To this reviewer, S.’s glib explanations of the perplexing Synoptic problem 
are really a cavalier dismissal of the problem. His proposed solution has no 
solid foundation in the history or in the literary criticism of the Gospel 
texts. It is an invention made to explain away difficulties which militate 
against a preconceived and stubbornly held position. 


Passionist Monastery, RICHARD KUGELMAN, C.P. 
Union City, NJ. 


v ‘THE PRESENCE OF ETERNITY: History AND EscHaToLocy. By Rudolf 
Bultmann. New York: Harper, 1957. Pp. ix + 171. $3.00. 

Prof. Bultmann presents here the Gifford Lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in 1955. His starting point is the question of meaning 
in history, raised by the problem of historicism. A brilliant and provocative 
but very hurried survey of what man has thought about history and its 
meaning from the origins of history in myth up to the ideas of Toynbee in- 
dicates that the question about meaning in history cannot be answered when 
we look for the meaning of history as the entire historical process, as though 
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it were like some human undertaking whose meaning we can recognize when 
we can survey it in its entirety. For meaning in history in this sense could 
only be recognized if we could stand at the end or goal of history and detect 
its meaning by looking backwards, or if we could stand outside history. 
But man can stand neither at the goal nor outside of history; he stands 
within history. 

The question about meaning in history, however, can and must be put in 
a different sense, namely, as the question about the nature and essence of 
history. This leads to the real question: what is the core and real subject of 
history? The answer is: man. 

Now we can say: meaning in history lies always in the present and it is 
when the present is conceived as the eschatological present by Christian 
faith that meaning in history is realized. Man who complains that he cannot 
see a meaning in history and that therefore his life, interwoven in history, 
is meaningless, is to be admonished: do not look around yourself into uni- 
versal history; you must look into your own personal history. Always in 
your present lies the meaning in history, and you cannot see it as a spectator, 
but only in your responsible decisions. In every moment slumbers the pos- 
sibility of being the eschatological moment. You must awaken it. 

B. is fully conscious that there are many central problems which call for 
much more discussion but which he could only hint at within the framework 
of these lectures. Many will be disappointed because he devotes so much 
space to the ideas of others, e.g., Léwith, Frank, Collingwood, and leaves 
little time and space for his own ideas on particularly controverted issues. 
Though B. can legitimately refer to his other works, many would have been 
happy had he given us a more extensive treatment of Jesus Christ as the 
eschatological event and the paradox of Christ as the historical Jesus and 
the ever-present Lord. The same is true of the eschatological reign pro- 
claimed by Jesus and the connected question of what He thought about His 
own person. Some will ponder the quotation from Gogarten with reference 
to the use of “sonship” to designate the eschatological character of the 
Christian existence in the New Testament: “Sonship is not something like 
an habitus or a quality, but it must be grasped ever and agzin in the decisions 
of life. For it is that towards which the present temporal history tends, and 
therefore it happens within this history and nowhere else.” 

The real value of B.’s latest contribution would seem to lie in its ability 
to stir the reader to a dialogue with the author on the many crucial problems 
that are stated and hurried over. 


Woodstock College VincENT T. O’KEEFE, S.J. 
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Um pie REFORM UND EINHEIT DER KircHE: ZUM LEBEN UND WERK 
GeorG Wi17ZELs. By Winfried Trusen. Miinster: Aschendorff, 1957. Pp. 84. 
DM 4.80. 

In the German Reformation the role played by Georg Witzel (1501-73) 
was an important if vacillating one. Yet an adequate biography has awaited 
the present sober narrative, compactly and simply written, the well-docu- 
mented result of original research. It is divided into two equal parts, the 
first concerned with W.’s life story, the second with his writings. This colorful 
career was at once distinguished and tragic. Ordained to the priesthood in 
deference to his father’s will, W. married a few years later and apostatized. 
For a period he served as a Protestant pastor. Disillusionment with the 
tenets of the heretics and their effects on Christian life led him back to 
Catholicism by 1531. Thereafter he merited renown as a Catholic champion 
by his preaching, writing, and counseling to high ecclesiastical and civil 
dignitaries. Both emperor and pope regarded him highly. From the latter 
came a pension and a dispensation for his uncanonical matrimonial union. 
Only the intervention of a papal legate kept him from the Council of Trent 
in an official capacity. 

W.’s active and versatile pen turned out 150 works ranging from polemical 
tracts on the burning issues of the day to essays into the fields of exegesis, 
homiletics, liturgy, hagiography, ecclesiastical history, and hymnology. His 
oft reprinted catechisms were original in their inclusion of a synthesis of 
Bible history. As a pastoral theologian he was among the leaders in the 
sixteenth century. Along with a careful analysis of these productions, T. 
inserts copious extracts from them. 

Despite their diversity these writings are found to be integrated by a 
common practical aim, the reform of the Church and reestablishment of 
Christian unity. Throughout appears a constant emphasis on the study of 
Scripture and the Fathers. A program stressing self-reformation, improve- 
ment of preaching standards, frequentation of the sacraments, and appre- 
ciation of the riches in the liturgy by the faithful, devotion to the saints and 
the Blessed Mother may seem more sound than novel; yet it marked a 
departure from the staple practice of concentrating on the assault of ad- 
versaries. But W.’s thought suffered from basic obscurities and weaknesses, 
due partly to lack of formal theological training. All hope was placed in 
moral reforms and mutual concessions which stopped short of the realm of 
doctrine. Herein lay a failure to appreciate the root causes of the split, or 
the depth of the ensuing rift. Never could such measures supply the cement 
requisite for reunification. 


Weston College Joun F. Broperick, S.J. 
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EVANGELISCHES KIRCHENLEXIKON. KIRCHLICH-THEOLOGISCHES HAND- 
wORTERBUCH. Fascicles 8-23. Edited by H. Brunotte and O. Weber. Gét- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1956-1957. DM 4.80 (fasc. 8-11, 14-23); 
DM 6.40 (fasc. 12-13). 

With the publication of fascicles 22-23 (“Lamaismus”—‘“‘Meditation”) 
in the course of the summer of 1957, more than one-half of the Evangelisches 
Kirchenlexikon has already appeared, and it is now possible to appreciate 
more fully the importance of this work as a new theological dictionary. The 
reviewer of fascicles 1-7 (THEOLOGICAL StupreEs 17 [1956] 270-71) has well 
described this lexicon as “a concise presentation of theological work and 
ecclesiastical life suited to modern needs.” The articles are short, up to date, 
pointed, and systematically presented; and the editors’ statement that the 
work will not be one-sided in partisan fashion needs no revision. 

The treatment of the papacy as an historical institution is to appear in a 
separate article (“Papsttum”) in a later fascicle. For the moment, therefore, 
we have to be content with many short, separated articles on different in- 
dividual popes who were of great importance to Christendom as a whole or 
who played a special role in German history or in the history of Protestant- 
ism. Thus fascicles 12-13 contain articles on Gregory I, Gregory VII, 
Gregory IX, and Gregory XIII alone. The evaluation of Gregory I’s (cols. 
1702-4) intellectual achievement by C. Andresen mainly as a transmission 
of the heritage of Christian antiquity, especially Augustine, is inadequate 
and restrained. His importance is rather in this, that his religious psy- 
chology and ascetical teaching modeled and fashioned the mind of late an- 
tiquity into the new religious mentality of the medieval world. His influence 
has so thoroughly affected Western Christianity that it is difficult for us to 
appreciate the originality of his work. The article on Gregory VII (cols. 
1704-7) by the same scholar is sympathetic in treatment and honest in pres- 
entation of the facts. But one wonders when historical scholarship will at 
last recognize that Gregory’s deepest purpose was to free the Church from 
the state, not to enslave the state to the Church. If at times Gregory seems 
to have invaded the temporal order, one should interpret that in light of the 
degradation of the Church to which long centuries of caesaropapism had 
brought it. Despite the brilliance of Father Kempf’s work on the celebrated 
Throne Controversy and allied historical problems, the question of Innocent 
III’s (fasc. 16-17, cols. 331-32) political intent—“hierokratisch-monistisch 
(Haller) oder dualistisch-kooperativ (Kempf, Tillmann)”’—is unfortunately 
left unanswered. 

Two articles by K. D. Schmidt on the Jesuits, one on the history and 
character of the order, the other on its founder (fasc. 16-17, cols. 269-73, 
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288-89) require correction. The first of these articles contains a number 
of errors on the nature of the Jesuit Constitutions, especially where it is 
a question of the quality of the vows which are pronounced in the Society, 
the distinction between the different grades, and the promotion to profes- 
sion. When S. says that the General Congregation has scarcely any other 
rights than that of electing the General of the Society, he clearly misunder- 
stands the Ignatian Institute, in which the General Congregation is con- 
stituted the supreme legislative body of the whole Society. In the second 
article, the treatment of the Spiritual Exercises shows poor understanding 
of both their psychological method and intellectual character: “Ihre Ar- 
beitsmethode ist schirfste Anspannung der Phantasie, um zu _ klaren, 
stark emotional begriindeten Willensentschliissen zu kommen.” 

It is regrettable that the series of articles on the Irish Church and its 
influences on the continent (fasc. 16-17, cols. 386-91; fasc. 18-19, 
cols. 585-88) by W. Philipp does not discuss more fully the intellectual 
and spiritual life of Old Irish Christianity, its fantastic spirit, its strongly 
allegorical tendencies. There is more than abundant information for estab- 
lishing these patterns in the Irish biblical exegesis, liturgy, ecclesiastical 
discipline, monastic practices, and manuscript illumination. Some notice 
should have been taken of the important work of Prof. Bischoff of Munich 
on the quality of early Irish education and its relation to Greek studies. 
P. missed a good opportunity here to help dissipate the myth of Greek 
learning in Old Ireland. While it is true that scholarship has established 
the historicity of Patrick, it is not true that the problem is closed, since 
we are still left with the so-called “two-Patrick theory,” which some scholars 
believe must be taken seriously. Further, it is not certain that Columbanus 
arrived on the continent after 590, nor is it certain that Corbinian and 
Smaragdus were Irish. For a clearer understanding of Old Irish theology 
it would have been helpful if P. had developed the proposition: “Die Iro- 
schottische Mission brachte kein ‘romfreies Evangelium’, wohl aber lebte 
in ihr urchristl. Geist und echte Schriftbezogenheit: Die Wtirzburger Glossen 
(um 750) kommentieren Rom. 3: ‘Creitem hi cridiu im folngi in duine 
firian’—‘Der Glaube im Herzen (ist es), der den Menschen gerecht’ ” (fasc. 
16-17, cols. 390-91). 

Finally, a word should be added on a number of articles that need correc- 
tion or fuller elucidation. For example, the article on “Doctor ecclesiae” 
by K. Nitzschke (fasc. 8-9, cols. 946-47) presents a very incomplete list 
of the Doctors of the Church. I note here that the lexicon does not provide 
an adequate article on “Kirchenvater” (fasc. 20-21, cols. 805-6), a subject 
which is certainly of interest to both Catholic and Protestant theologians. 
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In the article on “Extra ecclesiam nulla salus” (fasc. 10-11, col. 1246), 
the same scholar makes the unfounded statement that four Jesuits in 
Boston in 1949 attempted to restrict this axiom very narrowly to only the 
visible Roman Catholic Church. In the article on ‘‘Fegfeuer” (fasc. 10-11, 
cols. 1272-73), N. characterizes purgatory as a “typical example of the 
speculation of Roman Catholic theology,” rather than as a conclusion 
from positive theology. The long article on ‘‘Geschichtsschreibung” (fasc. 
12-13, cols. 1541-50) by W. Zeller is very well conceived and executed, 
but it is a pity that more space could not have been allotted to the sources, 
spirit, and purpose of the medieval Church historians and that the name of 
Prof. J. Spérl of Munich does not appear in the bibliography. One can 
hardly classify Isidore’s Sententiae as “ein Lehrbuch der Dogmatik und 
Moral in Form von Thesen” (fasc. 16-17, col. 393). The introduction to 
the article on Leo XIII (fasc. 22-23, col. 1075) should read “Leo XIII” 
instead of “Leo VIII,” which is clearly a printer’s error. 

At the end of this review I would like to add a word of praise for the 
work as a whole, its purpose, spirit, method, and execution. 


Woodstock College RoBErT E. McNALLY, S.J. 


Tue Carist oF FartH: THE CHRISTOLOGY OF THE CHURCH. By Karl 
Adam. Translated from the German by Joyce Crick. New York: Pantheon, 
1957. Pp. x + 364. $6.00. 

“This work is in essence a summary of the lectures I gave over a number 
of decades at the University of Tiibingen. . . . I was not so much concerned 
with extending academic theology as with bringing into relief the values of 
life that can be apprehended in the actual development of the Church’s 
theology” (p. v). To anyone familiar with the career of the venerable author, 
these lines suggest the character of this excellent book. Christology here in- 
cludes the treatise De Verbo Incarnato ac Redemptore, and the reader is not 
disappointed in his expectation of finding the classic themes expertly devel- 
oped with a nice blend of systematic analysis and historical perspective. 
Under this aspect, professors of college theology will undoubtedly wish to 
assign or recommend the work to their. students as supplementary reading. 

They might do well, however, to qualify their recommendation with a 
caution regarding the treatment (especially in chap. 19) of the limitations of 
Christ’s knowledge. At one point (p. 267), A. appears to hold that Jesus’ 
knowledge of His divine identity came only after a certain period of 
development of His human consciousness. There is no discussion of infused 
knowledge, commonly (though in various forms) held by theologians. Our 
Lord’s knowledge of actuals, and particularly of the day of judgment, is de- 
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clared to be relatively unlimited in the sense that it is such secundum poten- 
tiam, not secundum actum; hence the statement of Mk 13:32 regarding the 
Son’s ignorance of the day of judgment is to be taken, as regards actual 
knowledge, quite literally. One may remain sceptical regarding these specu- 
lations and the arguments presented in their support. Why, for example, 
was appeal not made to knowledge secundum habitum rather than secundum 
potentiam? The former phrase would seem a better description of what is 
being proposed and more in keeping with the data of tradition. By making 
use of it on the basis of Franciscan tradition (also followed by A.), E. Gut- 
wenger has presented a more plausible case (Zeitschrift fiir katholische 
Theologie 76 [1954] 184-86). His colleagues will be grateful to A. for stimulat- 
ing further inquiry into an intriguing problem. Still, a learned journal, rather 
than a work of popularization, would have been a more appropriate channel 
of dialogue. 

Apart from its dogmatic import, Christology also means (especially for 
non-Catholics) the pursuit of the person, significance, and message of Jesus 
through a critical study of the New Testament. The present volume is a 
forceful restatement of the basic conviction of the author (and of the Tii- 
bingen tradition) that Christ reveals Himself only in and through the living 
Church, and that a merely critical study of scriptural sources is antecedently 
doomed to frustration. Not that a technical study of the Gospels is despised. 
In fact, an inevitable limitation of these lectures is expressed by the phrase 
“over a number of decades” quoted above. The problem of rationally inter- 
preting the New Testament portrait of Jesus constantly recurs, but the dis- 
cussion in large part has its central context in the earlier decades of the 
present century. 

It would be a mistake, however, to allow the dated character of the book 
(under this aspect) to overshadow the enduring qualities which have made 
A. so revered a figure. The same blend of sober scholarship and passionate 
witness to the faith which made The Spirit of Catholicism a near-classic 
apology is still alive in his latest work. 

There are some defects in the English version, arising, one would judge, 
from insufficient knowledge of theology and of current theological termi- 
nology on the part of the translator; e.g., “das kirchliche Lehramt’’ is not 
“the Holy Office.” But the translation is generally satisfactory. 


Woodstock College Tuomas E. CiarkE, S.J. 


De CaRISTI RATIONE ESSENDI ET OPERANDI. By Carolus Molari. Rome: 
Officium Libri Catholici, 1957. Pp. 257. 
In a brief preface Molari sets his goal as a study, according to Thomistic 
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doctrine, of the metaphysical aspect in the dynamic order of the hypostatic 
union. Then, after a detailed table of contents and an extensive bibliography, 
the introduction describes in glowing terms the nature of the question, its 
importance, and its timeliness. Molari states that the human activity of 
Christ is the center of every creature, that it is the principle of that universal 
liberty which the mourning creature waits for, that it is the fountain of the 
dynamism of things which attain God as end through the activity of Christ. 

Since the human activity of Christ can be considered as it proceeds from 
the potencies of human nature and as it proceeds from the Word who has 
assumed human nature, M. divides his work into two parts. In the first he 
proceeds philosophically, studying the dynamic order in creatures and how 
it works in man. The second part is an analysis of the unique union of 
natures in Christ by applying philosophical principles to Christology. The 
whole is rather an exegesis of the works of St. Thomas in as far as he treated 
the problem or gave principles for its solution. 

In the first part of the work M. treats of the operative order, dealing with 
such matters as action as the end of substance, with act as the source of 
activity, action as the entitative act, and the act of the potencies. There fol- 
lows a study of the principles of action in created substances and the various 
formularies of the axiom, suppositum: id quod agit. In the second part, which 
deals with the theological doctrine, the hypostatic union is analyzed as well 
as the qualities of unity in Christ’s esse. In this, the esse is considered as 
essence, as of nature, and logically. Here also is treated the relation of the 
soul of Christ to the esse of the Word. The problem of the human action of 
Christ is considered. There follows a clear explanation of the human nature 
of Christ as an instrument of the Word and of the Divinity. Modern thinkers’ 
opinions are reviewed, and there is treatment of some Scotistic views. 

The work has all of the clarity in presentation that is in the finest Scho- 
lastic tradition. The Latin is fluent, although there is an occasional Italian- 
ism in grammar and spelling. Every Scholastic should appreciate this book, 
but probably only a Scholastic would. 


Assumption Seminary, Junrrer Cummincs, O.F.M.Conv. 
Chaska, Minn. 


DE SACRAMENTIS IN GENERE. By William Van Roo, S.J. Rome: Grego- 
rian Univ. Press, 1957. Pp. xv + 374. $3.00. 

Manuals of sacramental theology begin, traditionally, with a study of 
the sacraments im genere and, after establishing what are called the “prin- 
ciples” of sacramental theology, continue with treatises on each of the 
sacraments in specie. It is the conviction of many theologians who have 
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specialized in this field that this order is logically, historically, and pedagog- 
ically bad: logically, because analysis precedes synthesis, and one is not 
prepared to systematize the dogmatic theology of the sacraments until 
one has studied in specie the sacraments from which a synthesis is to be 
made; historically, because the individual sacraments were known and 
used in the Church long before a theology of the sacraments developed; 
pedagogically, because the average student finds it much easier to approach 
sacramental theology through the familiar, concrete realities of particular 
sacraments than through the abstractions of the sacraments in general. 
Fr. Van Roo’s experience as professor of sacramental theology at the Gre- 
gorian University has shown him the wisdom of following this more natural 
order in his presentation of the subject. He has prepared the present text 
primarily for the use of students at the Gregorian who have completed 
the course De sacramentis in specie. In view of the highly speculative char- 
acter of his book, and the special circumstance of its composition for a 
limited group of students, it cannot be given an unqualified recommenda- 
tion as an introductory text. Its value as collateral reading for all serious 
students of sacramental theology, however, will be very great. It is a care- 
ful and often original contribution to the literature in a field which for 
years, if it can be said without offense, has been cultivated not wisely but 
too well. 

V. treats his subject under five main headings: (1) What is a sacrament? 
(2) What are its causes? (3) What are its effects? (4) How does it produce 
its effects? (5) How many sacraments are there? Articles dealing with the 
intention of the minister (under question 2) and the nature of sacramental 
grace (under question 3) are particularly well done. In these, as in other 
important articles, V. begins his study with a survey of the more success- 
ful opinions, proceeds with a critique of these opinions, and concludes, 
in a formal thesis, with his own delerminatio questionis. The generous quo- 
tations which V. provides from the writings of St. Thomas and other early 
theologians give his work something of the added value of a source book. 

As is customary in treatises on the sacraments im genere, the problem 
of sacramental causality receives the largest share of attention. The three 
classical theories of physical, moral, and intentional-dispositive causality 
are outlined and, for reasons which are now more or less standard, rejected. 
In his criticism of Billot, V. is particularly severe, directing his attack 
most vigorously on Billot’s fundamental principle that the proper opera- 
tion of a sign, in quantum hujusmodi, is in the intentional order. 

The main lines of V.’s own theory, if I have grasped it correctly, are 
these. Every instrument acts as an instrument in so far as it participates 
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in the virtus of an intellectual or rational principal cause. When God makes 
use of a sign as an instrument, the sign is an instrumental cause by which 
the divine will is made known and by which an effect is produced of which 
God alone is capable. The effect is produced not by applying the natural 
forces of secondary causes but simply by manifesting the divine will. A 
sign, manifesting an act of intellect or will, acts dispositive in modifying 
in its own special way the action of the principal cause. The sacraments 
modify the divine action by manifesting the imperium divinum; in them 
God manifests His will to sanctify the men who receive them. Instrumental 
sacramental causality can be understood only in the whole series of causes 
by which man is sanctified in the present economy. In this series God is 
the principal cause, and the instrumental causes are the humanity of Christ, 
the Church, the minister of the sacrament, and the sacraments themselves. 
In the sacraments Christ determines when and how the mysteries of His 
Incarnation will produce grace; and His sacraments confer the grace which 
they signify, namely, a special participation in the grace of Christ. 

It is impossible to do justice to V.’s theory in a summary such as this, 
since it involves, inter alia, a lengthy discussion of various kinds of instru- 
ments and instrumentality, and a highly technical analysis of the elements 
which enter into the virtus instrumentalis as such. The justification of the 
theory is in the correctness of this analysis, and not in an argument which 
can be put—or, at least, which is not put—in a syllogism. I must confess 
that, personally and at present, I remain unsatisfied that in V.’s theory 
the sacraments are true efficient causes—practical signs which actually 
produce the grace which they signify. It is quite possible, however, that 
this point will be made clearer in the course of discussions which his book 
will stimulate. If it is, then V. will merit the very great distinction of having 
solved a problem which, for centuries, has been regarded as one of the 
most difficult in sacramental theology. 


West Baden College WittraM LE Saint, S.J. 


ANGLICAN ORDERS AND DEFEcT oF INTENTION. By Francis Clark, S.J. 
London: Longmans Green, 1956. Pp. xx + 215. £1.5.0. 

Fr. Clark’s definitive book was provoked by the strange circumstance 
that, though in 1896 Anglican ordinations were by Pope Leo XIII’s Bull 
Apostolicae curae declared invalid on the grounds of defect of form and 
defect of intention, there is still no agreement as to what and whose inten- 
tion was declared defective and why. 

The invalidity of the form of the Edwardine Ordinal is the primary and 
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permanent defect of all Anglican ordinations, but, partly perhaps on this 
account, Anglican theologians have tended to centre the still-continuing 
controversy on “intention” which, defined in seven different ways, has 
the advantage of ambiguity. C., with historical and theological acuity, 
here examines all the chameleon-like changes of meaning and arrives at 
a magisterial and, it may be hoped, final conclusion. 

By careful analysis he exhibits the intention declared defective by the 
Bull as the internal intention of the ordaining minister in the strict theo- 
logical sense—intentio faciendi quod facit ecclesia. In establishing this he 
appeals to “the principle of positive exclusion,” authoritatively applied 
by the Church to the sacrament of matrimony by canon 1086, § 2 and pro- 
viding a key principle applicable to other sacraments. 

Thus, Barlow, in consecrating Parker, may well have had the intention 
to perform a real consecration, but, in using the Anglican Ordinal in that 
historical setting, he at the same time made an express and positive act of 
will against conferring the power of sacrifice. Just as, if a man has as the 
object of his will a dissoluble marriage, his matrimonial consent is null, 
so if a bishop of his will embraces non-sacrificial orders, his sacramental 
intention is inevitably defective. As C. epitomizes it: “Parker’s consecra- 
tor(s), by manifesting a positive act of will against an essential element 
of the sacrament of Order, nullified any general ‘Christian’ intention they 
may have had, and so on that occasion added to the intrinsic and irreme- 
diable defect of form of the Anglican Ordinal a defect of ministerial inten- 
tion, sufficient even by itself to cut off the whole succession at the source” 
(p. 201). 

In dealing with “intention” as it has been otherwise defined, the author 
makes a suggestion which, it is to be hoped, will be adopted in any future 
controversy. Anglican writers often appeal to the “intention of the rite,” 
by which they mean the objective connotation of the Anglican Ordinal 
as a whole. Because this was indubitably not the “intention” referred to 
in the Bull (and is not, indeed, in the strict theological sense an intention 
at all), it would make for clarity and mutual understanding if it were re- 
ferred to either in Pope Leo XIII’s own terms as “the native character 
and spirit” of the Ordinal or as “the objective connotation of rite.” This 
would avoid confusion on a point which has, in the past, led to much mis- 
understanding on the Anglican side. But the caveat may not be necessary. 
C.’s book, if it does not put an end to the debate, must at least change 
its character. 


London, England Hucu Ross WILLIAMSON 
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LOS PRIMEROS HEREJES ANTE LA PERSECUCION. By Antonio Orbe, S.J. 
Estudios valentinianos 5. Rome: Gregorian Univ., 1956. Pp. x + 314. 

The subject of this original, scholarly book is the Valentinian, or Gnostic, 
concept of martyrdom. Fr. Orbe begins with the Gnostic interpretation 
of Mt 10:32-33, using it as a springboard for his detailed examination of 
the Valentinian idea of true martyrdom or witnessing. According to Herac- 
leon, Valentinus’ most famous disciple, there are two types of confession 
or witnessing in life. First, there is the particular form taking place before 
the pagan magistrates (coram hominibus). Secondly, there is the more general 
or universal form of witnessing found in one’s giving testimony before 
other men by one’s exemplary life. This latter is, according to the Gnostics, 
the only one that counts, since the particular witnessing may well be tainted 
with hypocrisy or fanaticism. In his examination of the Gnostic conception 
of witnessing, O. analyzes in great detail the existing fragments as found 
in Christian writers such as Tertullian, Origen, Clement of Alexandria, 
and others. 

O. then proceeds to a very minute and seemingly, at first reading, fastid- 
ious semantic-flavored distinction between witnessing in Christ and denial 
of Him. The author analyzes the Gnostic teaching as reflected in Tertullian’s 
Scorpiace, written around 213 (Quasten), after Tertullian had become a 
Montanist. Discrepancies between the exegesis of Tertullian, Origen, and 
Chrysostom on Mt 10:32-33 are shown. For the Gnostics (los pneumdAticos, 
p. 85), as opposed to the Christians (los psiquicos), the confession of Christ 
is based on the gnosis and hence is eternal and cannot be lost. The witnessing 
of ordinary Christians, based on fragile faith, need not necessarily endure. 
Martyrdom, for the true Valentinian, is that of the spiritual men. The 
Gnostic’s faith, uniting him to the gnosis and being independent of all 
external circumstances, is impossible for men of common clay. 

By coram hominibus the Gnostic means “heavenly men or the Celestial 
Powers.” For the Christian this expression in St. Matthew means, of course, 
either the pagan magistrate or the assemblage of men on this earth. 

In order better to determine the composition of place destined for this 
celestial confession, O. devotes a special chapter to a study of the Gnostic 
conception of the constitution of the universe. This chapter, giving the 
reader a glimpse into the never-never land of Oriental mystery religions, 
is aptly entitled “The Tribunal of the Heavenly Confession.” The result 
of this particular study is to pinpoint the notion of coram hominibus more 
closely. These “men,” for the Gnostic, are the guardians, customs officers, 
or immigration officials, stationed at the entrance of the circle or lunar 
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region on the higher frontier of the Hebdomada whirling within the region 
of the fixed stars (p. 125). A strange land for queer minds. 

Like all mystery religions, the Gnostics had their own secret formulas 
and passwords. A chapter is devoted to the “Formulas of Heavenly Profes- 
sion” (pp. 126-59). These formulas accentuate the absurdity of the Gnostic 
exegesis of Mt 10:32-33 (p. 159). 

After lengthy chapters on the crucifixion of the “Higher Christ” (Christus 
superior), the mystery of the cross in the Acta Petri, and the crucifixion 
of the Word in St. Irenaeus, O. sums up in a final chapter the nature of 
true martyrdom and profession of faith, as the Gnostic saw them. Martyr- 
dom for the Valentinian was a state of mind, an indissoluble union with 
the gnosis. The Gnostic religion is a religion exclusively of the mind. Martyr- 
dom, as the early Christians understood it, is futile, equivalent to suicide, 
and makes of God a murderer. The only type of martyrdom or witnessing 
is that of the Gnostics, namely, union with the higher sophia or true Gnostic 
wisdom. 

Although O.’s book is that of a specialist who writes for other specialists, 
theologians in general will find a careful reading rewarding. Much in the 
book will demand, if one is to profit from it, a great deal of study, unless 
the reader be exceptionally learned in the history and teaching of second- 
century Gnosticism. For most of us, fruitful reading of such a book will 
be impossible without a great deal of supplementary reading on Gnosticism. 
It is just that kind of a book, one of the most scholarly that this reviewer 
has encountered. As a starting point for further study of the whole of Gnos- 
ticism, O.’s work is invaluable and is highly recommended. 


St. Mary’s College, Kansas Matacuat J. DONNELLY, S.J. 


Petaci I PAPAE EPISTULAE QUAE SUPERSUNT. Edited by Dom Pius 
M. Gass6 and Dom Columba M. Batlle. Scripta et documenta 8. Mont- 
serrat: Abbey of Montserrat, 1956. Pp. cxiv + 260. $7.40. 

This eighth volume in the series Scripta et documenta, edited by the monks 
of the famous monastery of Montserrat, presents the first complete critical 
edition of the letters of Pope Pelagius I (556-561). It brings together for 
the first time in one volume all the extant correspondence of Pope Pelagius, 
which up to now has been scattered through various publications of Ewald 
and Léwenfeld and which has never been carefully examined and edited 
as a unit. This scholarly edition will be deeply appreciated by both historians 
and diplomatists as an important addition to the meager source material 
of this obscure period of early medieval papal history, especially the later 
history of the Three Chapter Controversy. Papal diplomatists of the early 
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Middle Ages will find here a valuable contribution to our fuller under- 
standing of the Roman chancery, since the number of papal diplomas 
before Gregory I (Ewald) is very slender indeed. 

The edition is conceived in the best tradition of German Diplomatik. 
The Prolegomena, more than one hundred pages, presents an excellent 
bibliography, a very scholarly treatment of the paleographical and diplo- 
matic questions involved in the tradition of the letters, and a thorough 
commentary on the edition itself. The text of each of the ninety-six letters, 
which begin with July 4, 556 and end with 558-561, is accompanied by 
apparatus criticus, references to previous editions of the documents, and 
commentaries where the text presents certain internal difficulties or where 
the editors deemed that historical elucidation is required for an easier 
understanding of the text. The index is particularly to be commended. In 
addition to a double index of Nomina and Verba et res notabilia, there is 
a complete list of Incipits of both the authentic and spurious Pelagian 
letters. A list of the sources, parallels, and citations from Scripture which 
are involved in the edition is also presented. The work is in every way 
worthy of praise and the editors will be rewarded in seeing their work cited 
in every future history of the sixth-century papacy as the definitive edition 
of Pelagius’ letters. How deeply would patristic studies be enriched and 
advanced if the patrologist had at his disposal a similar edition of the letters 
of Jerome and Augustine. 


Woodstock College RoBert E. McNALLyY, S.J. 


LEO DER GROSSE UND DIE TEXTE DES ALTGELASIANUMS. By Artur P. 
Lang, S.V.D. Steyl: Steyler Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1957. Pp. xxiii + 562. 
DM 38.— 

This monograph, written at the Gregorian University in Rome under 
the direction of the learned Hermann Schmidt, S.J., is commendable for 
its clear-cut scientific, historical, and literary method. With the intention 
of discovering and proving precisely what formulae of the old Gelasian 
Sacramentary were penned by Pope St. Leo I, L. divides his work into three 
parts. In the introductory part he discusses the over-all problem of Leonine 
liturgical authorship. Of particular interest and importance are the criteria 
he uses to solve the problem: the general history of the time of Leo which 
might point up a relationship between him and a particular liturgical 
formula, a comparison between the style and rhythm of liturgical formulae 
with those of Leo’s known literary works, and the similarities between the 
thought content and use of words in both liturgical formulae and Leo’s 
works. Unfortunately, there is no explicit testimony of contemporaries to 
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Leo’s liturgical activity. The rest of the introductory section is concerned 
with a discussion of Leo’s life, his literary works, and his style. 

In the main section of the book we find a well-developed application of 
the above-mentioned criteria to the formulae of the Christmas, Epiphany, 
Lenten, Paschal, and Ember Day Masses of the old Gelasian Sacramentary, 
By dint of painstaking investigation of all the pertinent details and a 
cautious drawing of conclusions, L. has been able to point to some seventy- 
eight formulae as having been composed by Leo. 

In the final part of the work L. does four things. First, he cleverly orders 
all the formulae discussed in the main section according to chronological 
origin as far as this can be done. He then tackles all the objections 
against Leo’s liturgical literary activity and tries to solve them. Upon this 
follows a treatment of the way Leo proceeds in composing his liturgical 
formulae. And lastly, by way of corollary, L., basing his observations on 
the relationship between the sermons and liturgical formulae of Leo, 
concludes that the place of the oration of the Mass in Leo’s day was 
very probably after the sermon. 


The Catholic University of America Joun H. Mriter, C.S.C. 


HyMNs OF THE RomAN LiturGy. By Joseph Connelly. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman, 1957. Pp. xxiii + 263. $5.00. 

There exists a very considerable literature on the Christian hymn. 
Apart from the great classics like Daniel, Julian, Chevalier, and others 
conceived and executed on the grand scale, there are, too, quite a number 
of briefer works of special value like Duffield’s volume, so notable for its 
breadth and catholicity of judgment and appreciation, Abbot Britt’s 
well-known compilation, and, among relatively recent books, the study by 
Ruth Ellis Messenger of The Medieval Latin Hymn. In this field, neverthe- 
less, there will always be a warm welcome for another worth-while study; 
and the present book is a very useful one, marked by its own distinctive 
features and characteristics. 

This work has been, as its author tells us, many years in the making, 
being “the outcome,” as he says, “of some private classes I used to take 
on the Breviary hymns” (p. vii). Its general object is to unveil for users 
of the breviary and others “the great spiritual treasures to be found in the 
hymns” and to show “their value as prayers more clearly” (p. xiii). The 
writer’s method, therefore, is exegetical rather than literary or merely 
philological; but his attempts to explain and to interpret the texts neces- 
sarily contain a good portion of grammatical and linguistic information. 
Translations are provided, and of them it should be noted that they are 
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intended as no more than “aids for the study of the Latin; for it is the 
Latin that has to be understood as a text and eventually used as a means 
of prayer” (p. xiv). Accordingly, these prose translations attempt only 
“tg express in ordinary everyday English the thought and the words of 
the Latin text” (ibid). There is provided a useful summary of the principles 
of metre (pp. xviii-xxi) and of accent and rhyme (pp. xxi-xxiii); and there 
are sectional introductions explaining the role of the hymns in relation to 
the various parts of the liturgical offices and to the seasons and feasts of 
the year, considered in a broad and suggestive sense. The particular notes 
which occur in respect to items thought worth commenting upon in the 
treatment of the individual hymns embody a mass of doctrinal, historical, 
and liturgiological details. Brief information is given at the head of each 
commentary concerning the matter of authorship—often a disputed or 
dark matter—generally in brief terms, although upon occasion there is 
longer discussion of special points. While the majority of the hymns which 
he has treated are to be found in the breviary, C. has also included—as 
the title of his book suggests—other hymns used in the liturgy, according 
to the Missal or the Pontifical. 

There is a Foreword by the Archbishop of Birmingham, Dr. Grimshaw, 
in which it is stated that all “who are priests or who are preparing to be 
priests welcome anything that will help in [the fuller understanding of] 
the liturgy.... This book should help... very much” (p. x). These are 
sentiments in which users of this book are certain to join; and it may, 
moreover, be added that the volume will equally answer the need of those 
who are not in orders at all but desire nevertheless to attain a fuller and more 
exact knowledge of an important element in Christian worship. 

However, there must be stated at least one reservation in respect to an 
aspect of this book, although, since it is no more than a matter of opinion, 
it is one upon which readers may widely differ. The author shares with many 
other writers a positive inability to allow any merit whatever to the work 
of the Humanist Revision (as it is called) of the text of the hymns, and the 
Barberini Pope, Urban VIII, and his four poet associates, Famiano Starda, 
Tarquinio Galuzzi, Girolamo Petrucci, and Matteo Sarbiewski, are made 
targets of C.’s harshest criticism. What C. and like-minded students over- 
look is the fact (which he himself alludes to even while failing properly to 
evaluate it) that inasmuch as particular breviaries have always retained the 
unrevised text (which C. and others prefer), the result of Urban’s revision 
ought fairly be considered as an enrichment and not as an impoverishment 
of the whole corpus of the liturgy. It was a wise and open-minded recogni- 
tion of this obvious truth which led some of the French liturgical reformers 
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of the ancien régime to include in their breviaries examples of hymns in both 
revised and unrevised versions, each carefully accommodated to appropr- 
ate usage. Surely, such catholicity of appreciation of that diversity which 
thankfully adorns the human expression of divine truth is a better model for 
action than would be any attempt to enforce a rigid sameness of usage; for 
it has been well observed that unity of belief is not best expressed 
by uniformity of worship. 


New York, N.Y. ALASTAIR GUINAN 


Tue ArT OF TEACHING CHRISTIAN DocTRINE: THE Goop NEws AND Its 
PROCLAMATION. By Johannes Hofinger, S.J. Notre Dame, Ind.: Univ. of 
Notre Dame Press, 1957. Pp. vii + 278. $3.50. 

The magisterium is concerned with revealed truths, specifically the ordo 
salutis—‘the order,” as Bishop Fidel G. Martinez puts it, “of the sanctifi- 
cation of man and his elevation towards God—in which is situated the entire 
doctrinal and moral system of revelation.” The thought is not new. Neither 
is it revolutionary for Fr. Hofinger to observe: “Not the Godhead itself, but 
the ‘God of salvation’ Who has destined us in Christ to share in His glory,— 
this is the central object of Christian Revelation” (p. 64). When H. makes 
the point, however, the memory of a drummed-in Deus ut in se est or Deus 
sub specie deitatis haunts the reader briefly. The Austrian specialist 
in mission catechetics then underlines the theme of Col 4:3 with an abun- 
dance of Pauline texts. The early kerygma was always a message about the 
eternal destiny that was ours in Christ to share in God’s glory. The preacher's 
business, as Paul wrote to Colossae in that passage, is “to announce the 
mystery of Christ.” Once the herald has announced it, it is theology’s work 
to strive for some understanding of the mysteries hidden in God which are 
unknowable apart from divine revelation. Chiefly it examines the Mystery: 
“the good tidings of the unfathomable riches of Christ . . . the dispensation 
of the mystery which has from eternity been hidden in God” (Eph 3:9). 
H.’s whole approach to the catechetical question is based on his attempt to 
unfold these riches of Christ. He wants to see published to the world “the 
plan of this mystery so long hidden” in the fashion best suited to the human 
hearer. 

Two parts of the four into which the book is divided will be of particular 
interest to readers of THEOLOGICAL StuprES. The second, “The Structure 
of Our Message,” examines the question of the right order of catechetical 
presentation both historically and theoretically, and concludes that the 
essence and nature of Christian teaching, not the laws of pedagogy, deter- 
mine the optimum arrangement. Part 4 describes “The Heralds of Christ— 
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Their Personality and Formation” and is concerned with the ascetical 
development of those non-clerics who teach religion; it also discusses the 
catechetical apostolate of the priest and the role of kerygmatic theology in 
priestly formation. H. indulges in some forthright criticism of a seminary 
system which does not provide the prospective herald of the gospel with an 
appreciation of the tools he has the greatest need of: the Bible, the liturgy, 
and the Fathers. The employment of these primary sources for his teaching 
office as mere bolstering devices for scientific argument (the full force of 
which may escape him) often results in his jettisoning them at ordination 
along with the textbooks in which they were lodged. 

H. is argumentative throughout and temperate throughout. His positions 
are anything but unarguable. A closer examination will often result, however, 
in a diminished desire in the reader to answer him. When, for example, he 
seems to deny the possibility of the study of philosophy as an autonomous 
discipline for the candidate for sisterhood (some kind of “fusion” with the 
revealed message is the first impression given), it develops that he is trying 
to keep the first two years of religious formation free of a theodicy or ethics 
that may be taken for the living word of Christ. That certain sisters have 
special intellectual needs he grants. He makes provision for them in courses 
in philosophy and theology given after the catechetical training absolutely 
required by all has been attended to—and always in the hope that 
the theology which sisters both desire and need will be a presentation of 
that science worthy of them. 

The seminary administrator may be expected to read the book with a 
view to the homiletic and catechetical problem he is already well aware of. 
The theologian will want to see what is claimed for “‘kerygmatic theology.” 
Even if he admits that the concept has much in its favor, he knows that the 
actuality does not yet exist, except for a few German-language attempts 
(e.g., Lackner, H. Rahner) which are little more than theological essays. 
H. says of “so-called kerygmatic theology”’: “This is not a new and separate 
branch of theology to be studied in addition to dogma, morals, etc. It is 
rather a special approach to the study of all theology, with the purpose of 
gaining a fuller understanding of revealed truth, as the message we are sent 
to proclaim” (p. 190). It stresses the doctrines that form the substance of 
Christian revelation and preaching, indicating their interconnection and 
internal union in the central theme which is the mystery of Christ. “There 
isno question . . . either of minimizing the rational aspect of the Christian 
message or of replacing this aspect by more effective [affective?] elements. 
The question is simply one of eventually complementing this rational aspect 
by... bringing out the equally important and essentially dynamic aspect of 
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the Christian message” (p. 235). H. admits that Scholasticism, especially 
as revived by Aelerni Patris, has always received dynamic treatment at 
the hands of certain professors. Nonetheless, the spirit of clarity and ra. 
tionality predominated in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
bearing fruit in a child’s catechism as dry and lacking in “clear presentation 
. . . of the core of the Christian message” as Deharbe’s (p. 236). The latter, 
incidentally, is not the progenitor of our Baltimore Catechism, as H. claims, 
H. has praise for Scheeben, Marmion, Lippert, Schmaus, Dander; he thinks 
Lotz and Lackner excessive in their demand for a special kerygmatic course 
within the seminary framework; and he attributes a pioneering role in the 
movement as far as catechetics are concerned to J. A. Jungmann’s Die 
Frohbotschaft und unsere Glaubensverkiindigung (1936). 

Part 3 of the book is a development of the thirty type-lessons of what is 
essential in the Christian message. It first appeared in China as Nuntius 
noster (1946) and again in expanded form three years ago as Notre message. 
A reading of it is strongly recommended by this reviewer to every theologian, 
preacher, and teacher. Other master ideas may occur to him than 
the author’s twofold idea of ‘“God’s Love for Us” and “The Return of Our 
Grateful Love.” Almost necessarily, however, he will profit in this section 
and throughout by the light cast on the whole corpus of theology by this 
small but important book. 


The Catholic University of America GERARD S. SLOYAN 


DE VOCATIONE RELIGIOSA ET SACERDOTALI. By Ladislaus R. Ravasi, C.P. 
Rome: Edizioni Fonti Vive, 1957. Pp. 272. 

Fr. Ravasi’s work is divided into two parts, unequal in length and quality. 
The first part, the major portion of the work, is a treatise on the nature of 
vocation to the religious life, while the second is a brief, perfunctory treat- 
ment of vocation to the priesthood. Since this second part adds little to the 
preceding part, it will not be necessary in this review to consider anything 
but the first. 

In general orientation, the first part may be said to be directed towards 
a refutation of Lahitton’s La vocation sacerdotale, in which the thesis was 
maintained that a vocation to the religious life and to the priesthood con- 
sists essentially and on the practical level exclusively in the reception of a 
candidate into a religious institute by a competent major superior or in the 
invitation to ordination extended by the ordaining bishop to a candidate for 
orders. Though Lahitton’s book was published in 1909, its ideas still find 
vigorous and vocal supporters, at least in Italy, where the present work was 
written and published. 
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Since R. judges that Lahitton’s position is opposed to the traditional 
view of vocation in the Church, he devotes the first section (pp. 5-121) to 
an historical survey, the purpose of which is to cite documents which illus- 
trate the way in which religious vocation has always been conceived in 
ecclesiastical, theological, and ascetical writings. This survey, from Clement 
of Rome to the promulgation of the Code of Canon Law in 1917, makes 
rather wearisome reading; nevertheless, it brings out several points that 
are not without value. 

First and foremost, R. adequately establishes that Lahitton’s thesis of 
a completely juridical and external vocation is alien to the traditional ideas 
in the Church on the subject; for in the traditional concept vocation to 
religious life is thought of in terms of an interior impulse of the Holy Spirit, 
a lex privata anterior to any canonical invitation or acceptance. Secondly, 
it is interesting to note that while in the early centuries of Christianity it 
was more or less taken for granted that the discernment of a religious voca- 
tion is relatively easy, as time goes along the difficulty of such discernment 
is more and more emphasized. Finally, R.’s survey shows that in the history 
of the development of the idea of vocation five names are dominant: 
Aquinas, who crystallized the theological tradition before him concerning 
the nature of vocation; Ignatius Loyola, who stressed that each individual 
has in God’s plan his own proper vocation; Suarez, who by and large dom- 
inates the concept of vocation in the Church today; Alphonsus Liguori, 
who somewhat rigidly emphasized the obligations involved in a religious 
vocation; and Lahitton, who, if R. is to be believed, broke with the entire 
tradition before him. 

The second section (pp. 123-244) is R.’s doctrinal presentation of the 
nature of vocation to religious life. Taking as established that a vocation 
consists essentially in an interior grace of God moving the recipient to follow 
the evangelical counsels in the religious state, he proceeds to deny 
the validity of the distinction between a universal vocation to the religious 
life and a special vocation to the same, holding that a vocation to religious 
life is not given to all the faithful but is of its nature something 
extraordinary, granted to relatively few in the Church. He likewise rejects 
the distinction of a theological vocation pro foro interno and a juridical 
vocation pro foro externo, since, according to R., the interior grace of the 
call of God may properly be called both theological and juridical. Because 
it is juridical, a vocation must be manifested in an external way; hence R. 
details the three external signs by which the presence of a vocation can be 
determined with moral certainty: right intention, fitness for the life, and 
the absence of impediments. 
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R. next considers the rights and obligations of a person who has a religious 
vocation. Such a person, thinks R., has a right to enter religion, and this 
even before a competent superior admits him to the religious state. Similarly 
he has a right to vows after the novitiate and to perpetual vows after tem- 
porary vows. As to the obligation of following a vocation, R. holds that 
there is always an obligation to follow a known vocation; this obligation, 
however, does not bind under sin but involves only a positive imperfection. 
But, he adds, in many cases a person who culpably refuses to follow a known 
vocation thereby exposes himself to the danger of losing his soul. This doc- 
trinal section concludes with a chapter on the obligation of certain persons 
in the Church to foster vocations to the religious life. 

As a counteractive to Lahitton’s one-sided concept of a religious and 
priestly vocation, R.’s work can be of use; likewise it can serve as a corrective 
to the not uncommon opinion that a young person who has the physical, 
intellectual, and moral fitness may be thereby assured that he has a true 
vocation from God to the religious life or to the priesthood. It is to be feared, 
however, that R.’s own concept of vocation tends itself to be unbalanced, 
putting as it does a too exclusive emphasis on interior grace and excluding 
the canonical invitation as an essential part of every true vocation. As Pius 
XII has taught in Sedes sapientiae, a true vocation to the religious life con- 
sists of a double element: interior grace and ecclesiastical confirmation. To 
give preponderant and exclusive stress to one of these elements is to falsify 
the genuine notion of a vocation. 

Moreover, in discussing Lahitton’s volume, R. does not give adequate 
space to the report of the special commission of cardinals on the acceptabil- 
ity of Lahitton’s views. The report, it is true, is a somewhat embarrassing 
document and no doubt needs to be handled gingerly, but it deserves a more 
extended treatment than R. has accorded it. 

Finally, it is surprising that in a modern book on religious vocation the 
author has devoted almost no space to a consideration of temporary voca- 
tions or to the cognate subject of the possibility of a person living a number 
of years in religion without having a true vocation to that life. The facts of 
religious experience would indicate that there is much to be said both for 
and against these conceptions; in any case, they warrant detailed consider- 
ation in a study of this kind. 


St. Mary’s College R. F. Smrrg, S.J. 
IL PENSIERO TEOLOGICO DI M. J. SCHEEBEN. By Francesco Saverio 


Pancheri, O.F.M.Conv. Padua: Il Messaggero di S. Antonio, 1956. Pp. 
xlix + 567. 
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The time when the theological treasury bequeathed by Matthias Joseph 
Scheeben to the world was unenthusiastically accepted even by his own 
nation and culture has happily passed. Directly or indirectly, all mankind 
has been drawing on this patrimony and will profit by it increasingly in the 
future. Italy has long known and prized the eminent German theologian; 
his formative years in the sacred sciences were spent there, and his country- 
men at the German College in Rome have been for decades among his most 
ardent promoters. Theologians of many lands, conversant with the Italian 
language from their student days in the Eternal City, have in Pancheri’s 
excellent work an opportunity to revitalize their knowledge of Scheeben’s 
contribution to the development of their science. 

A comparative study of the achievements of Aquinas, supreme theological 
genius of all time, and Scheeben, still generally reckoned the most important 
theologian in a century, is an undertaking that had to be conceived on a 
noble scale and carried out with unflagging zeal. Scheeben cannot be num- 
bered among those theologians who decided that their lifework must be 
confined to an exposition of Aquinas; he is far more than a mere commentator 
on the Sentences or the Summa. His work has its own structure, spirit, in- 
dependence, and genuine originality. The method he employs, too, differs 
radically from that of the Scholastics, for he wished his presentation of doc- 
trine to be conformable to modern tastes. He may be called a Thomist in 
the larger sense that St. Thomas influenced his theological elaboration more 
than any other author. His is a living Thomism which consists, not in an 
acceptance of results, but in an inspiration drawn from Aquinas, a like atti- 
tude toward revelation, and the sharing of a high vision. Alongside the main 
current stemming from St. Thomas, many other streams flowed into his 
thought and swelled it with their contributions. He thoroughly exploited 
the Fathers, especially the Greeks, and also incorporated into his synthesis 
many doctrines from what he called the true and primitive Franciscan school, 
as represented by Alexander of Hales and St. Bonaventure. His most notable 
success was recorded in his masterly exposition of the mysteries of Chris- 
tianity in their organic and vital unity; his ambition was to reproduce, so 
far as he could in his human mind, the unified knowledge existing in the 
divine mind. : 

In carrying out his comparative investigation, P. adheres faithfully to 
a single plan. He groups the main doctrines of theology around six great 
divisions: (1) faith and theology, (2) God’s life and attributes, (3) 
the Blessed Trinity, (4) nature and grace, (5) sin as the mystery of iniquity, 
and (6) the God-Man. Scheeben’s teaching on each of these topics 
is copiously summarized from all the important works. A briefer exposition 
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of St. Thomas follows; P. presupposes that Aquinas is well known by readers 
of his book. Finally, points of similarity and disagreement are discussed in 
a way designed to bring out large perspectives rather than to scrutinize 
wearisome items of detail. 

In most of the great themes of theology Scheeben is, obviously, in har- 
mony with St. Thomas and the whole of Catholic thought. Yet he never 
copies or paraphrases, but enriches every doctrine with fresh insights and 
brings into the open aspects that are new or have long been latent. His 
originality is especially prominent in his syntheses, for which he had unpar- 
alleled gifts. 

Differences or divergencies from St. Thomas are numerous and involve 
grave consequences. Thus faith, for Scheeben, is more than assent to revealed 
truth; it is the complete self-donation of the whole person to God. The act 
of faith is free, not primarily because its object is inevident, but because man 
can accept or decline God’s invitation to union. In his Trinitarian teaching, 
Scheeben owes much to St. Thomas but derives even more from the Greek 
Fathers, St. Bonaventure, and Scotus. His concept of grace as divinization 
of man is the very heart of his theological work. Divine adoption in Christ 
means far more than justification; supernaturalized man is not only pleasing 
to God and a friend of God, but by means of an inhabitation personal to the 
Holy Spirit shares directly in the life of the Trinity. To explain original sin 
Scheeben requires, beyond the physical solidarity of the human race, a moral 
solidarity sufficient to account for a common responsibility of all mankind 
to God. Scheeben’s theory of the hypostatic union is closer to that of Scotus 
and Tiphanus than to that of Aquinas, and his understanding of the finality 
of the Incarnation is more in line with the Franciscan than with the Thomist 
school. 

The book is unquestionably a major addition to the growing literature 
on Scheeben and is, in fact, one of the best studies that has appeared on the 
Cologne theologian. It will enhance appreciation of the two authors com- 
pared and contrasted and will engender a new perception of the matchless 
superiority of Aquinas. At the same time it will deepen our evaluation of 
Scheeben’s supreme service to theology and to the world, his success in 
clarifying the supernatural destiny of the universe and of man. 


St. Mary’s College, Kansas Cyrit VoLteRT, S.J. 


PHILIPPINE DUCHESNE: FRONTIER MISSIONARY OF THE SACRED HEART. 
By Louise Callan, R.S.C.J. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1957. Pp. xiii + 
805. $8.00. 

This book excels both as biography and as hagiography. Since the title 
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“Blessed” is not used, Mother Callan obviously wanted it judged as biog- 
raphy. Even if Philippine Duchesne had not been a saint, her colorful and 
eventful life would have merited an extended biography. As a young nun 
she lived through the wreck of religion in France, risking her life to aid 
priests. In 1818 she came by way of New Orleans and the Mississippi to 
Missouri, her promised land. In her seventies she spent a year as a mission- 
ary near an Osage Indian encampment at Sugar Creek, Kansas, but most 
of her life in America was devoted to developing a system for the education 
of girls. 

Mother Duchesne knew all the rigors of frontier life. She suffered from 
yellow fever, from shortage of food, drinking water, fuel, and money, from 
forest fires and blazing chimneys, from the vagaries of the Missouri climate, 
from cramped quarters and the privation of all privacy, from the crude 
manners and ingratitude of children reared without the slightest training 
in courtesy. Through it all she was ever the French aristocrat who moved 
with poise and self-control, struggling valiantly to be patient, kindly, and 
friendly. 

Always Mother Duchesne found time to write the letters which have 
come down to us to reveal not only the events in which she had a part but 
also her vivacious, enterprising, and self-forgetful character. In them she 
appears as the soul of faith, courage, good humor, and constancy. They are 
crowded with love and gratitude, with warmhearted comments on people and 
things, with digests of conversations. Mother Callan has done a great service 
by rendering them into fluent English. Indeed the biography is the letters 
with just enough narrative to give their setting and explain what needs ex- 
planation. The erudition of the book, which is real, is for the most part 
relegated to the notes. 

Mother Duchesne is more elusive as a saint. In this sphere her 
fundamental characteristic was trust in Providence. She did not live through 
the French Revolution and the hardships of pioneer life for nothing. Nor 
was her trust misplaced. Exiled by an impractical prelate, Bishop du Bourg, 
to “the remotest village of the United States,” this holy nun succeeded in 
establishing excellent schools which have increased and multiplied. From 
the heart of the nation where she planted it, the educational vine in time 
spread southward down the Mississippi to New Orleans, eastward to Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston, and Washington, northward to Chicago, De- 
troit, and Canada, and westward to Seattle, San Francisco, and San Diego. 
The colleges and high schools of the Religious of the Sacred Heart have 
played an honored role in the drama of education. And in North America 
it was the courage of Mother Duchesne which launched them. As she put 
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it, “If my skin were worth any money, I would willingly sacrifice it to sup- 
port our missions.” 

Those who knew Mother Duchesne thought that she excelled in humility, 
She believed quite simply the criticisms which companions in misery voiced 
about her. She was always begging to be relieved of authority and eventu- 
ally had her way. But there was no resentment in her. Her conviction of 
incapacity was a power not only in her interior life but in her work. She 
knew how to glory in infirmity and turn weakness into strength. 

Mother Callan, well known for her Society of the Sacred Heart in North 
America, has in Philippine Duchesne made an important contribution to 
American history and set the standard of American hagiography high. 


Woodstock College E. A. Ryan, S.J. 


PAPAL SOCIAL PRINCIPLES: A GUIDE AND DicEst. By Thomas J. Harte. 
C.SS.R. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1956. Pp. ix + 207. $3.25. 

Fr. Harte’s Introduction contains a useful, brief summary of the differ- 
ent classes of papal pronouncements. That is followed by a discussion of 
the authority of, and the kind of assent due to, the various types of papal pro- 
nouncements. Being brief, it is very elementary; elementary, it is good only 
as far as it goes, which is not very far. It probably raises more questions than 
it answers. Some subjects have a way of defying every attempt at simplified 
exposition, and I believe this is one of them. At the end of this section the 
reader will find a list of references to books and articles where the doctrinal 
authority of papal social pronouncements is discussed at greater length. 
This is useful. 

The general plan of the book is to present under appropriate topical 
headings the major social pronouncements of the Holy See during the 
past seventy-eight years. There will, of course, be some argument over the 
choice and omission of documents. A difficulty of classification arises when 
a pronouncement covers more than one major topic. The author has to de- 
cide which classification is most appropriate; and this is not always easy. 

The topical headings used are as follows: the Nature of Human Liberty; 
Family and Education; Economic Life; the Church; General Theory of the 
State; Practical Directives for Catholics in Particular Countries; the Inter- 
national Problem; False Solutions of World Problems; Catholic Action and 
the Lay Apostolate; the Christian Life. Selected pronouncements of five 
popes are included, and a brief biographical sketch of each is given. The 
method of presentation for each pronouncement is as follows: a summary 
of the pronouncement in outline form, with relevant historical facts inserted 
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where needed; at the end of this summary, a list of references to sources of 
the original text and translations and often to other pertinent matter as well. 
An appendix gives a short historical sketch of political, economic, and reli- 
gious conditions in the nineteenth century. This is followed by a bibliog- 
raphy of texts and commentaries and other related matters. 

It is very difficult to evaluate this book. This reviewer feels that we al- 
ready have a superabundant supply of translations, outlines, digests, and 
summaries of papal social pronouncements. They do not seem to add 
anything to our present stock of knowledge. The existing commentaries, so 
called, are not much better. Nobody experiences any difficulty finding out 
what the popes have said about social and economic conditions; the problem 
is to discover what they meant. And this book does not advance our under- 
standing of papal pronouncements. I suggest that a moratorium be declared 
on the publication of this kind of book and that the time and effort thereby 
saved be devoted to more scientific study of our Catholic social doctrine. 

It does not follow that the book is altogether useless. For a person who is 
already familiar with a certain papal document, H.’s outline can serve as 
a handy device for review or for a talk. The bibliographical material, though 
not an original collection, nevertheless has its obvious uses. The book is 
really a skeleton, and even skeletons have their uses, but the study of anat- 
omy alone will teach one very little about human life. So, too, the study of 
these digests and outlines, while helpful to one who already knows the doc- 
uments in their entirety, will teach other readers very little about the fulness 
of Catholic social doctrine. 


Le Moyne College CorneELius A. ELLER, S.J. 


THE CHARACTER OF MAN. By Emmanuel Mounier. Translated by Cynthia 
Rowland. New York: Harper, 1956. Pp. x + 341. $6.00. 

What Emmanuel Mounier has to say is always worth repeating and worth 
translating. English readers will be grateful to Cynthia Rowland, who has 
made the Traité du caractére (1946) available to them. The original work 
runs to 800 pages, and the translator is well aware of the hazards involved 
in undertaking an abridgment that drastically reduces the French edi- 
tion to less than half its original length. This is indeed “an invitation 
to massacre.” Nevertheless, the translator has shown good judgment in 
the process of elimination. The abridgment is honest, particularly since the 
translator tells precisely what sections were omitted and what were the 
principles governing selection. The number of case histories has been re- 
duced, and such basic material as is readily available in any standard manual 
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of psychology is not repeated here. Passages that have special meaning only 
for French readers are excluded, along with references to Heyman’s typology, 
as this would be confusing to English readers. However, the theory under- 
lying Heyman’s typology is outlined in an appendix, and there are other 
appendices containing a complete table of contents of the Traité du caractére 
along with a translation of Mounier’s notes on the original work. The reader 
can thus feel confident that the translator has done him a service, and the 
abridgment does, moreover, meet with the approval of Mounier’s literary 
executors. 

Emmanuel Mounier (1905-1950), a philosopher who had studied medicine 
in his earlier years, ranks as a leader in the French “personalist” school 
of philosophy. His study of Charles Péguy introduced him to the “dynamism 
of social action,” and he founded Esprit as a means of disseminating his 
philosophical and social convictions. 

Personalism is opposed to individualism in that it considers the socio- 
economic individual to be only one aspect of the total human reality, really 
distinct, yet inseparable, from the person, which regards “mastery, choice, 
formation, and conquest of self.”” The person is described in terms of three 
dimensions: ‘“‘vocation, incarnation, and communion.” Man is more than 
an individual, a mere member of the group existing for the good of the whole; 
he is also “a person,” an independent existent of spiritual nature, tran- 
scending the purely biological and economic. 

Mounier has a definite message for our times; for the evils he saw 
threatening the unity and totality and the spiritual dignity of man are today 
as great a danger as ever before. The evils are those of absolute individualism 
and totalitarian collectivism and the pseudo-scientific theories of man on 
which they are based. The intellectual-world has too long been deceived by 
the so-called “objectivistic” approach in scientific investigation; for man 
especially is something more than “object” to be defined in terms of meas- 
urable quantity and statistical norms alone. This approach is false, because 
it is partial; and the new concept of science which Mounier represents does 
not rule out the objective validity of spiritual values, of meaning and of 
mystery, of contingent existence and transcendent reality. “Psychological 
explanation . . . is essentially a comprehension, the personal interpretation 
by the observer of a personal significance . . . . It is a communion changing 
both the knower and the known”’ (pp. 6, 7). 

The author deals with the objective and the subjective approach in psy- 
chology and tries to reconcile the analytic and the synthetic, the static and 
the dynamic. He knows man as the incarnation of a spirit and says: “the 
psychological current which we have chosen to stress is one in which the 
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sense of the spiritual is united with the sense of the physical, to create a 
figure which is neither an automaton, nor a frail dreamer after vanished 
ideals, but complete and dramatic and a man” (p. vi). 

There is a certain affinity between personalists and existentialists in that 
both consider man’s contingent situation, threatened by what the 
existentialist may call a tendency toward “unauthentic existence,” and 
what the personalist describes as a tendency to surrender either to egocentric 
individualism or to submersion into the totality. Mounier, however, suggests 
a difference between the existentialist and the personalist. The former speaks 
of “authentic existence” in negative terms, and this means separation from 
the crowd, a tearing away, a refusal. The personalist, on the other hand, 
concerns himself with the positive components of existence and behavior: 
“the mystery of person,” “the vital response,” “the struggle for reality,” 
“the mastery of action,” and “the affirmation of self.” 

In his analysis of these concepts, structures, and processes, Mounier 
undertakes “‘to discover basic structures proper to the personal being” and 
“to distinguish the fundamental polarizations of character, its elementary 
orientations, taken as intentions, as directed movements . . .” (p. 4). He 
sees the person as involving a future, a valuation, and a desired finality, and 
his message is a retelling of the gospel of the lilies of the field as a treatise, 
now, on mental health. Time itself is grace, and hope is an identification 
with the full intention of the future: fiat voluntas tua. In Mounier’s under- 
standing of personalistic existence, generosity is the most representative 
value, and life expands only where there is generous abandon. Indeed, “the 
first condition of adaptation to reality is a relative forgetfulness of self” 
(p. 97), and hope in God is the most relaxed of all virtues. 

Mounier has analyzed the basic structures and polarizations involved 
in the existential process of personalization, which is the “highest good in 
the universe” (p. 201). He shows that in “personal” living there are three 
principles involved: self-acceptance, self-surpassing, and flexibility. These 
three may be reduced to the following summary axiom: ‘Understand and 
accept the character of the other, for it is the only way to lead you to his 
mystery, to break down your own egocentricity and establish a working 
foundation of a life in common” (p. 293). 

The personalist’s concern is ultimately a search for healthy religion, and 
Mounier’s insights into religious aberrations contribute much toward a 
clarification of the nature of true religion. “True will power is an open force 
which takes a man out of himself to centre him in an external and higher 
purpose” (p. 155). Fear of living is seen as a cause of some religious deviation; 
emotivity may produce a sentimental glow and a pious purr; and psychic 
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weakness develops a mystic sensuality. “Pleasure in intelligence is, however, 
the sign of a robust faith, fides quaerens intellectum, a faith seeking intelli- 
gence, seeking light even more than warmth, knowing that no heat 
is enduring if not nourished by light” (p. 312). Confession and prayer effect 
a release from the moral repressions and masochistic rigidities that may 
invade the life of the soul, and in this release God takes over the burdens 
of men’s souls. A healthy religious life thus makes for enlightened, free, and 
liberal minds. 

These are some of the insights the author shares with us, and they bear 
intimate meaning for us who probe the mystery of the human person. For 
in one way or another every man must be, admittedly or not, both 
existentialist and personalist. Typologies, statistical averages, and mechanis- 
tic and reductionistic theories offer little to us who experience the human 
reality in terms of flesh and spirit; for we see ourselves as a person among 
persons, a unity and a totality, creating and self-creating in terms of mean- 
ingful values beyond ourselves. And we are oriented finally toward 
the Ultimate Value, the personal God. 


The Catholic University of America Ramon A. pt NARDO 


X SUBJECTIVITY AND Parapox: A Stupy OF KIERKEGAARD. By J. Heywood 
Thomas. New York: Macmillan, 1957. Pp. 174. $3.75. 

The author realizes that the saturation point has now been reached in 
general introductions to Kierkegaard and that the need is for more special- 
ized studies. But he disagrees with those who would like to confine future 
research to the psychoanalysis of the man or the philology of isolated points. 
Thomas rightly maintains that there is an intellectual content in 
Kierkegaard which cannot be reduced to a psychological contingency, and 
also that this content is organized by some consistent and continuous prin- 
ciples. His business in the present book is to identify two of the major themes 
and to show their relevance for some current discussion in philosophy of 
religion. 

A judicious choice is made of two central Kierkegaardian doctrines: the 
subjectivity of truth and the reference of belief to paradox. Since these 
difficult notions have been given many divergent interpretations, T. cuts 
through the wall of commentaries and examines them in the original text. 
The first misapprehension he clears up is that there is no other alternative 
than to treat Kierkegaard as a professional philosopher or else claim that 
he repudiated all interest in philosophy. The only way to extricate oneself 
from this dilemma is to go directly to the writings of Kierkegaard. In them 
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it is clear that he was no technical philosopher, and yet that he aimed to 
distinguish Christianity meaningfully from Hegelian philosophy. He did 
not close his eyes to the philosophical problem and did not reject Hegel out 
of ignorance or fundamentalist zeal. His thought has significance for philos- 
ophy of religion, both because of its significant way of criticizing absolute 
idealism and because of its employment of original linguistic techniques. 

T. undercuts a mass of nonsense about Kierkegaard’s alleged irrational- 
ism by making a close analysis of his meaning for subjectivity. That it is 
not the same as subjectivism comes out in his attack upon Schleiermacher’s 
effort to give religion an emotional basis. Religious truth is subjective, not 
because of any lack of reference to a reality distinct from the believer, but 
because this reference must take the form of a personal response: the “I 
believe” is not expendable. In this sense Kierkegaard balances his emphasis 
on subjectivity by a stress upon the reality-interest or objective reference 
of religious faith to a personal source, independent of the believer. 

The book is less satisfactory in dealing with the existence of God and the 
meaning of paradox. In the former case, the difficulty stems in part from the 
author’s failure to construe formally the Kierkegaardian distinction between 
God’s being (the eternal reality of the transcendent God) and God’s existence 
(Christ’s temporal coming in the flesh). There simply is not enough textual 
material for elaborating upon Kierkegaard’s views about the knowability 
of God’s being, which is what most philosophers mean by the question about 
the existence of God. In the case of paradox, T. does show that Kierkegaard 
was not being an irrationalist in holding the object of faith to be the para- 
doxical or the absurd. The meaning is that revealed truth cannot strictly 
be demonstrated and that the grasp of it does enlist the believer’s will as 
well as intelligence. Crucial for Kierkegaard himself, however, is the task of 
distinguishing between various historical senses of “reason.’’ When it is 
a question of Hegelian reason, he states flatly that faith is contra rationem. 
But when it is a case of reason as explained by Hugh of St. Victor or Leibniz, 
then faith is supra rationem. Once reason admits its own limits and the tran- 
scendence of the object of faith, the note of absurdity is removed. 

In his conclusion, T. makes an interesting use of the techniques of lin- 
guistic analysis to show that, for Kierkegaard, religious statements are 
meaningful. Their meaning cannot be established by either the standard 
set in his day by Hegelian philosophy or by the present standard of scientific 
method. But they do express “end-points of verification,” that is, they are 
I-statements about a contact with and response to the reality of Christ. 
Their logic is the complex logic of the religious situation, which involves 
both an ontological factor or reality of Christ and an autobiographical factor 
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or personal response to His presence. There is a trace here of Tillich’s method. 
Thomas concludes with an account of the twofold contribution of 
Kierkegaard in this area. ““The first is that we see the complexity of the logic 
of religious statements in the dialectical way in which he describes faith, 
The other lesson he has taught us is that the important thing is to live 
the faith.” This comes close to stating the essential message of the Danish 
thinker. 


St. Louis University James COLLINS 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Saint PavuL: Epirre aux RomaIns. Translation and commentary by 
Joseph Huby, S.J. New edition by Stanislas Lyonnet, S.J. Verbum salutis 
10. Paris: Beauchesne, 1957. Pp. viii + 643. Fr. Lyonnet, dean of 
the Pontifical Biblical Institute, presents a new edition of Fr. Huby’s com- 
mentary on Romans on the nineteenth centenary of the date which H. had 
assigned to it, 57/58. Appearing as it did at the very beginning of World 
War II, the first edition never received the attention it deserved, and the 
printing was soon exhausted. This new edition reproduces H.’s original 
without any changes. L. has confined his own editing to two appendices, the 
longer of which consists of notes, many of them valuable bibliographical 
additions, appended via asterisks to H.’s commentary. The other appendix 
contains an essay on original sin and the exegesis of 5:12-14 which had 
appeared substantially in Recherches de science religieuse 44 (1956) 63-84. 
H. had confided to L. that he was not satisfied with his own exegesis of 
5:12-14 and would have changed it in another edition; L., however, does 
not offer his own essay as the view H. might have held. Readers familiar 
with the Verbum salutis series need no commendation of H.’s work. The 
author acknowledges his debt to Lagrange, Cornely, Prat, Sanday, Headlam, 
and Lietzmann. He approaches this important and controversial epistle 
with the intention of showing to readers “‘who are not professional exegetes” 
what problems Paul faced and how they were presented. In this edition we 
have H.’s very successful translation and exegesis crowned by the work of 
another major commentator on Romans. 

Weston College George W. MacRae, S.J. 


TERTULLIEN: TRAITE DE LA PRESCRIPTION CONTRE LES HERETIQUES. 
Introduction and notes by R. F. Refoulé; translated by P. de Labriolle. 
Sources chrétiennes 46. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1957. Pp. 165. The 
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De praescriptione haereticorum has been described by Quasten as “by far 
the most finished, the most characteristic, and the most valuable of Ter- 
tullian’s writings.” Departing from the particular refutations of his other 
controversial treatises, the former jurist here marshals his vast knowledge 
of Roman law against the general structure of heresy as a whole. He sup- 
ports the thesis that heretics cannot use the Bible in support jof their posi- 
tion, since it belongs only to those who have the rule of faith, that is, to the 
apostolic churches and their successors. The translation is basically the 
version of de Labriolle in Textes et documents (1907), with certain altera- 
tions by the editor in view of recent textual advances. The Introduction 
(86 pages) is a scholarly production in its own right; especially interesting 
is the excursus on Tertullian’s dependence on Irenaeus for his concept of 
tradition. The critical apparatus for the Latin text and copious notes en- 
hance the value of this important work. 
W oodstock College A. Hennelly, S.J. 


HoMELIES PASCALES 3: UNE HOMELIE ANATOLIENNE SUR LA DATE DE 
PAQUES EN L’AN 387. Study, edition, and translation by F. Floéri and P. 
Nautin. Sources chrétiennes 48. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1957. Pp. 186. 
A fourth-century sermon from Asia Minor, responding in remarkable de- 
tail to the question: why is the date of Easter movable, while Christmas, 
Epiphany, and all feasts of saints are fixed? The introductory study (pp. 
11-105) presents the tradition and state of the text (substantially faithful 
transmission); establishes the date of delivery (the week from Feb. 28 to 
Mar. 7, 387); explains the occasion (necessity of defending the choice of 
April. 25 for Easter in 387); examines the arguments adduced (criticism of 
the practices of Jews and heretics, and positive justification of the Church’s 
principles, especially the idea that the week of redemption corresponds to 
the week of creation, that Christ purified time by intervening at the precise 
point where time had been soiled by sin). The homilist’s arguments are 
contrasted with Chrysostom’s single, realistic argument (Antioch must be 
one with the rest of the Church) in the same year, to prove that the MS 
attribution of the homily to Chrysostom is erroneous. The author is un- 
known; Nautin withdraws his earlier conjecture (cf. Rev. d@’hist. eccl. 47 
[1952] 22; Sources chrét. 36 [Paris, 1953] 49) that the homily was written 
by Gregory of Nyssa—despite resemblances in expression and even in 
doctrine, especially the fall of man into multiplicity and some common 
features in the conception of time. The small lexicon of important Greek 
words and expressions is precious. 

Woodstock College Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. 
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Saint THOMAS D’AQUIN: SUMMA CONTRA GENTILES 4. Translated by R. 
Bernier and F. Kerouanton. Paris: P. Lethielleux, 1957. Pp. 496. The 
translator of St. Thomas finds very exacting demands made upon his science- 
art. The modus loquendi of the Common Doctor is at times very formal 
and there are no exact equivalents in the vernacular; attempts to “render” 
the meaning in a living tongue too readily involve abandoning translation 
in favor of paraphrase. Here, in this first French version of the Contra gen- 
tiles from the Leonine text, the difficulties are considerably lessened by a 
bilingual presentation. Yet, apart from that, the translators (six French 
Dominicans—two of whom are responsible for the present volume) have by 
and large succeeded admirably. Their version tends to be free, meeting the 
demands of modern French—much freer, for instance, than the recent 
English translation of Book 4 by Charles J. O’Neil, which has obscurities 
of its own precisely because of its literal adherence to the Latin. Rather 
frequently words are added (the French print is uniformly smaller to 
allow for an exact paragraph by paragraph correspondence) and there is no 
hesitancy in altering the sentence structure of St. Thomas. Without achiev- 
ing the impossible, accuracy of meaning is nonetheless safeguarded. There 
are no excesses, for instance, comparable to those of Rickaby’s English 
translation. The special introduction (Book 1, the only volume still to ap- 
pear, will contain a general introduction) suggests St. Thomas’ indebtedness 
to the Libellus of Nicholas of Crotona and to the anonymous Errores contra 
Graecorum. This points out the sensitivity to historical development that 
distinguishes this particular swmma of St. Thomas. It also calls to mind the 
one major omission in this edition. Why did not the editors include detailed 
notes, both explicative and complementary, which would bear to today’s 
gens cultivés the significance germane to this neglected work, and thus 
secure for it a contemporary audience? 

Washington, D.C. William J. Hill, O.P. 


San PEepRO y EL RoMANo Pontirice. By Enrique Lépez-Dériga y Oller, 
S.J. Cadiz: Escelicer, 1957. Pp. 325. 50 ptas. To say that this is a 
good Spanish version of three or four key theses of the treatise De ecclesia 
is not to disparage the book, for D. intended to write exactly that. He writes 
for the Catholic layman who desires a more complete knowledge of the 
evidence for the primacy of Peter and the Roman Pontiff as a reasonable 
foundation for his acceptance of the doctrines authoritatively taught by 
the Church. Accordingly, D. develops the theses on the promise and be- 
stowal of the primacy to St. Peter, the succession of the Roman Pontiff to 
the primacy, and the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff. Limiting himself 
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to this central theme of the treatise on the Church, he elaborates the argu- 
ments in a narrative, expository style, explains the key texts from Scripture 
and the Fathers, and answers the standard difficulties. There is a chapter 
on the non-Catholic ecumenical movement, somewhat loosely connected 
with the rest of the book. While intended primarily for laymen, the book 
will prove useful to Spanish-reading seminarians and priests as a readable 
review of the treatise on the primacy. The print is sometimes defective in 
this paperback, pocket-size book. 
Mundelein, Til. Ernest V. McClear, S.J. 


THe SACRED HEART IN THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH. By Margaret Wil- 
liams, R.S.C.J. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1957. Pp. viii + 248. $3.75. 
An anthology of passages extracted from Scripture, the Fathers, papal 
documents, saints, preachers, mystics, poets. Linked and set “in their 
[historical] order and perspective,” each reflects the Church’s growing 
awareness of the deep meaning of the devotion in the hidden and public 
lives of her members. W.’s extensive scholarly research and historical sweep 
are evident as she traces the forms and various practices of the devotion. 
She is careful to note the profound though often different response the 
devotion evokes down through the centuries. And in quoting liberally from 
the three most recent encyclicals, especially Pius XII’s Haurietis aquas, 
she leads the reader to the present day. A work so ambitious demands self- 
imposed limitations. W.’s running commentary does justice to the histori- 
cal growth, but an uninitiated reader might be confused doctrinally. If the 
essential elements in the devotion were commented upon also in the passages 
cited, personal devotion and true devotion could be kept distinct. An 
appendix includes the scriptural sources for the litany of the Sacred Heart. 

Woodstock College Paul V. Osterle, S.J. 


CHRISTUS UND Marts. By Hermann Volk. 2nd ed.; Miinster: Aschen- 
dorff, 1958. Pp. 44. DM 2.40. In this brief but pregnant study, which 
first appeared in Catholica (1955), one of Germany’s foremost theologians 
undertakes to allay the well-known Protestant fears that the continuing 
development of Catholic Mariology and the ever mounting Catholic devo- 
tion to the Blessed Mother are prejudicial to God’s rightful honor and glory 
and to Christ’s position as our only Savior and one Mediator. Many others 
have addressed themselves to the same task, but V. probes the problem 
more deeply and copes with it more effectively than most. He searches out 
the ultimate bases of our Marian devotion and shows them to be firmly 
grounded in biblical revelation. Thus a more cogent case is made for the 
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Catholic contention that, contrary to Protestant misgivings, our Marian 
dogmas and piety actually enhance the glory of God and magnify the 
efficacy of the Redemption. Even though it sometimes sacrifices lucidity 
on the altar of brevity, the profound little work can be recommended as a 
valuable contribution on a difficult subject. Not least of its merits is its 
success in avoiding both false irenicism and impassioned polemics. 
Darlington, N.J. George W. Shea 


Mary’s SPIRITUAL MATERNITY ACCORDING TO MODERN WRITERS. By 
Frank J. Kenney, S.M. Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univ. of America 
Press, 1957. Pp. ix + 96. Mary’s “spiritual maternity” is her mother- 
hood with respect to mankind, as opposed to her motherhood with respect 
to Christ. The “modern writers” examined are principally Roschini, Garcés, 
Alastruey, Campana, Neubert, Keuppens, Lépicier, Scheeben, Vassall- 
Phillips, Merkelbach, Plessis, Pohle-Preuss, Garrigou-Lagrange, Schaefer, 
Terrien, Bernard, Mayer, Plus, Schrijvers, Carol, Smith, Dillenschneider, 
and Most. For the most part, they are summarized rather than quoted. 
K.’s main concern is with the “proofs” for the divine maternity, chiefly 
four scriptural texts: Gn 3:15, Lk 1:38, Jn 19:26 f., and Ap 12:18. The 
“proof from tradition” reduces substantially to two texts from Pius IX 
and Leo XIII about tradition, plus the fact that modern Catholic writers 
unanimously agree “that this doctrine is in accordance with the Divine 
and living Tradition in the Church.” Some arguments from fittingness are 
also listed. K. next indicates very briefly that the spiritual maternity is 
founded on the divine maternity and the coredemption, that it gives rise 
to the dispensation of graces, and that it is intimately connected with several 
other prerogatives of our Lady. No significant divergences are found among 
the authors studied, and no attempt is made to criticize them from the 
standpoint of competent scriptural or patristic scholarship. 

Univ. of Notre Dame Edward D. O’Connor, C.S.C. 


History OF THE CATHOLIC CHuRCH. By Thomas P. Neill and Raymond 
H. Schmandt. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1957. Pp. 684. $8.75. Neither Dr. 
Neill nor Dr. Schmandt is known as a Church historian. They have, never- 
theless, endeavored to condense the whole history of the Church into this 
one large volume. Part 1 covers the history of the Church up to the Protes- 
tant Revolt; Part 2 treats of events from that time to the present day. Part 
1 seems to betray the influence of K. S. Latourette, an outstanding Protes- 
tant historian of the Church; Part 2 makes the common mistake, in histories 
of this type, of giving too much attention to heresy and error, too little to 
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Catholic life. Doubtless it may be argued that such a course is inevitable if 
the whole history of the Church is to be compressed in this manner. 
Woodstock College E. A. Ryan, S.J. 


A History OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 1. By Hubert Jedin. Translated 
by Ernest Graf, O.S.B. St. Louis: Herder, 1957. Pp. xi + 618. $15.00. 
This volume, containing Books 1 and 2 of the projected eight in German, 
is concerned with the effect of conciliarism on fourteenth- and fifteenth- 
century discussion of Church reform, particularly as a latent factor delaying 
the inauguration of the Council until 1545. This “heresy” said: “A General 
Council is above the Pope.” At a time when the Church had an official 
hand in world politics, and secular rulers had an official hand in ecclesi- 
astical matters, the solution to the problem of conciliarism in Church reform 
did not depend so much on deciding who was the arm, and who the head, 
of Christ’s Church, but rather in deciding antecedently who had the right 
to ask, and who the obligation to answer, that question. Christendom felt 
an intense need for a general council, but it was impossible to legislate on 
Church reform outside the context of conciliarism. By what authority, 
then, could a general council define the authority of a general council? As 
critical as this situation was for the Church, time was also working against 
her; for Lutheranism was winning adherents by the diocese and the menace 
of the Turks was ever present. Then, too, no official witness to truth could 
hide the lasting impacts of the scandalous conduct of some of Peter’s suc- 
cessors, the blatant cavalierism of not a few clerics, the misguided zeal of 
self-authorized reformers. J. artfully restages this religious drama against a 
political background, spotlighting the Church in her politico-ecclesiastical 
tole in the diplomatic intrigues and coups d’état of Spain, Portugal, England, 
and especially France and the Holy Roman Empire. The result is an in- 
telligible and scholarly presentation. History, he maintains, can assess only 
for its own day the responsibilities of free agents in control of events, but 
only “the creative mind of God...which ordains all things to its own 
ends ... constitutes the ultimate and true meaning of history while it re- 
mains a mystery which we may dimly sense but can only reverently adore.” 
This volume is further enhanced by a translation which reads like an original. 

Woodstock College Roberti G. Kelly, S.J. 


CALIFORNIA’S PIONEER SISTER OF MERCY: MOTHER MARY BAPTIST 
RussELL (1829-1898). By Sister Mary Aurelia McArdle, S.M. Fresno: 
Academy Library Guild, 1954. Pp. 204. $6.00. MERcyY, GENERATION 
TO GENERATION: HISTORY OF THE First CENTURY OF THE SISTERS OF 
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Mercy, Diocese oF SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA. By Sister Mary Evan- 
gelist Morgan, S.M. San Francisco: Fearon, 1957. Pp. 277. $4.00. These 
two books contain a part of the California chapter in the epic of the Sisters 
of Mercy. Sister Mary Aurelia has written well of Mother Russell, who with 
seven other Irish nuns from the Kinsale Convent landed in San Francisco 
on December 8, 1854, the very day of the definition of the Immaculate 
Conception. When Mother Russell lay dying just forty years later, the San 
Francisco papers carried daily bulletins and, praising her energy, skill, and 
resolution, called her “the best known charitable worker on the Pacific 
Coast.” Mother Russell was the sister of Lord Russell of Killowen, Chief 
Justice of England, and of Fr. Matthew Russell, S.J., who in the early 
days of the century wrote a short life of her. Sister Mary Evangelist has 
written in detail and with a wealth of apt photographs the history of the 
Sacramento Sisters of Mercy, one of Mother Russell’s foundations. The 
book is the record of good deeds performed in carrying out the spiritual 
and corporal works of mercy in California. Both these works deserve a 
place among important secondary sources for the development of the re- 
ligious life and of Catholicism in the United States. They could well be 
imitated by other communities of men and women who are too much in- 
clined, in the contemporary rush, to forget the heroes and heroines of the 
past. 
Woodstock College E. A. Ryan, S.J. 


In A GREAT TRADITION. By the Benedictines of Stanbrook. New York: 
Harper, 1957. Pp. vii + 312. $5.00. This biography of Dame Lau- 
rentia McLachlan, late Abbess of Stanbrook, is a model of its kind: erudite, 
balanced, and graced with an English style that is a joy to read. The open- 
ing section, a brief history of the Benedictine community from its founda- 
tion at Cambrai to its translation to Stanbrook Abbey, is perhaps the least 
successful part, marred as it is occasionally by the rather patent establish- 
ment of a thesis. But all is easily forgiven and forgotten once Dame Lau- 
rentia enters the scene. In a great tradition or out of it, she is a thoroughly 
admirable person: learned but without pretension, an authority on Grego- 
rian chant, a brilliant correspondent whose letters sparkle with wit seasoned 
by a deep insight into souls, and last, though in no way least, a humble and 
utterly sane lady abbess. The two chapters which study her correspondence 
with Sir Sydney Cockerell and G. Bernard Shaw (“Brother Bernard”’) are 
outstanding. Shaw’s estimate of Dame Laurentia can hardly be bettered: 
“an enclosed nun without an enclosed mind.” One is tempted to call her 
“virile,” but that is not exactly the word, born as it is of male pretensions; 
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for Dame Laurentia is ever the great lady—completely feminine but with a 
breadth of mind and a “no nonsense” attitude which sets her quite apart. 
Woodstock College H. R. Burns, S.J. 


ARCHIV FUR LITURGIEWISSENSCHAFT 5/1. Edited by Hilarius Emonds, 
0.S.B. Regensburg: Pustet, 1957. Pp. 231. In addition to two liturgi- 
cal studies by Rainer Rudolf (“Die liturgische Gestalt der drei altesten 
Leopold-Offizien”) and Joannes Petrus de Jong (“‘Le rite de la commixtion 
dans la messe romaine”), this number of the Archiv presents a list of the 
most significant books, studies, and articles on the liturgy which have 
appeared between 1952-54. The range of this vast bibliography (pp. 104- 
231) is best indicated by the general division of subject matter: (1) Ori- 
entalische Litr~gie seit dem 4. Jahrhundert (Odilo Heiming, O.S.B.); (2) 
Die Liturgie vom 8. bis 15. Jahrhundert (Anton L. Mayer); and (3) Die 
abendlandische Liturgie im Zeitalter der Glaubenskimpfe und des Barock 
(Ernst W. Zeeden). The editors present an excellent summary and critical 
appreciation of each piece of literature which is listed; and the choice of 
material is sufficiently diversified to make this bibliography of extreme 
importance to liturgist, theologian, historian, and especially to librarians. 

Woodstock College Robert E. McNally, S.J. 


HANDBOOK OF Morat THEOLOGY. By Dominic M. Priimmer, O.P. 
Translated from the sixth Latin edition by Gerald W. Shelton. Edited for 
American usage by John Gavin Nolan. New York: Kenedy, 1957. Pp. 496. 
$4.00. This American edition of Priimmer’s Vademecum theologiae 
moralis in usum examinandorum et confessariorum is more complete on the 
positive treatment of some phases of moral theology than similar summaries, 
especially in giving reasons for conclusions, and in listing and defining some 
of the less discussed virtues, such as eubulia and gnome. It is certainly up- 
to-date, containing the 1957 regulations on the Eucharistic fast. But it 
does not seem as practical for confessors and examinees. It fails even to 
mention many of the problems which are most apt to be troublesome to 
these categories of readers. For example, it does not treat of hysterectomy, 
sterilization, fertility tests, artificial: insemination, the cooperation of a 
husband with a wife who uses a diaphragm. It dismisses the question of 
rhythm in the use of marriage with one sentence and gives no reference to 
the practice in the index. The adaptation for American readers also leaves 
much to be desired. The only two instances of adaptation which this re- 
viewer could find were on holydays of obligation and on fast and abstinence. 
And the latter is an abortive, misleading, and erroneous attempt. No at- 
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tempt whatever is made to adapt spelling, terminology, or examples, even 
on the important question of grave matter in theft. In view of these limita- 
tions, the book can hardly be recommended as a handbook for confessors 
or examinees, but at most only as supplementary reading. 

Alma College Joseph J. Farraher, S.J. 


TuE SacRED Canons. By John A. Abbo and Jerome Hannan. 2 vols. 
Rev. ed.; St. Louis and London: Herder, 1957. Pp. xxii + 871, 936. $19.00. 
This revised edition of a useful commentary on the Code is more properly 
a reprint of the first edition, with incidental revision to cover some of the 
more important developments during the past seven years. Opinions given 
in the first edition remain almost unchanged. New material is patched in, 
to conform to the pagination and footnote scheme of the first edition. This 
method of revision results in the omission of occasional useful commentary 
from the first edition and in the incomplete treatment or omission of much 
new material. It probably accounts as well for the scarcity of reference to 
books or articles published after 1950 and for the notable lack of change in 
the bibliography and index. Some of the major new developments (such as 
those arising from new legislation on the Eucharistic fast, major and minor 
cloister of nuns, and the Holy Week liturgy) are developed quite adequately; 
but it is unfortunate that the pragmatic necessity of fitting new material 
into a predetermined space forced the authors to be content with a mere 
mention of much new legislation which merits fuller commentary. 

Weston College Maurice B. Walsh, S.J. 


CATHOLICISM AND THE ECUMENICAL MOvEMENT. By John M. Todd. 
London: Longmans, 1957. Pp. xiv + 111. $1.50. A CaTHoLic PRIMER oN 
THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT. By Gustave Weigel, S.J. Woodstock Papers 1. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1957. Pp. x + 79. $.95. While both 
volumes are a Catholic appraisal of the current ecumenical movement 
among the Churches separated from Rome, they differ widely in their 
handling of the subject matter. Mr. Todd, who is Assistant Editor of the 
Downside Review, is mostly concerned with the problem of Christian dis- 
unity in England. His book is a personal essay addressed to Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike, in the hope that by removing prejudices on both sides 
the reunion of Churches in England and elsewhere can be more easily 
achieved. T. feels that “reunion problems are still influenced by the days 
when Catholics were a small persecuted minority.” Hence the need for 
liberation from this ghetto mentality and a more outgoing attitude among 
the Catholic clergy and laity towards Protestants and the Oriental Dissi- 
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dents. Fr. Weigel’s Primer is the most compact and up-to-date Catholic 
summary of the ecumenical movement known to the reviewer. The first 
section, on non-Catholic ecumenism, outlines all the main features of the 
World Council of Churches, covering its history, constitution, and activities 
as late as the Oberlin Conference of Faith and Order in 1957, at which W. 
was an accredited observer. A personal evaluation of the future prospects of 
the Council rightly concludes that “by ignoring the supposition of those 
who believe that unity of belief is the first task, the Council, practically 
though not by formal theory, is accepting the ecclesiology of the anti- 
ecclesiologists.” Under Catholic ecumenism, W. describes the leading 
efforts of Catholic individuals and organizations to bring the separated 
Churches back to Roman unity. Of special value is the analysis of ecclesi- 
astical norms that should guide the Catholic in ecumenical work. The final 
third of the volume is a balanced statement of the assets and liabilities 
of the whole ecumenical movement, concluding on the incisive note 
that “the mission of ecumenist encounter falls primarily on the Catholic 
theologian.” This implies the obligation to cultivate a sympathetic under- 
standing of the other side, and by writing and personal contact with non- 
Catholic leaders to advance the cause of Christian unity. Several pages of 
exact references and a detailed index add to make the Primer an indis- 
pensable manual on the most important movement in Protestantism since 
the Reformation. 

West Baden College John A. Hardon, S.J. 


REALITY, REASON, AND RELIGION. By Arthur Anton Vogel. New York: 
Morehouse-Gorman, 1957. Pp. xi + 208. $3.00. A rather eloquent 
defense of traditional metaphysics, principally directed against the posi- 
tivistic criticism, by the William Adams Professor of Apologetics and 
Dogmatic Theology at Nashotah House. The core of the book is contained 
in a series of four chapters (beginning with chap. 2), where V. outlines the 
positivistic criticism of metaphysics and of causal explanation in particular, 
and follows with a general justification of metaphysics and of causality. 
Those who are familiar with the defense given by the current “existentialist” 
schools of Scholasticism will find little that is new in the positive section. 
Much of V.’s inspiration is due to men like Van Steenberghen. Both meta- 
physics in general and causality in particular are shown to be justified in 
terms of the orientation of the mind towards being and in terms of the de- 
mands made by being as intelligible. The final chapters deal with some re- 
ligious implications of the preceding doctrine, including the question of the 
divine action and the free will of man. In this latter question, V. gives very 
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great emphasis to the dynamic nature of the existential act so that im- 
mediate concurrence of God with man, whether predetermining or not, 
would be unnecessary. The final chapter indicates, against the charge of 
Tillich, that the esse subsistens of traditional theology is a truly living God. 
Once again, here as in general, the value of the book appears—not that 
it offers particularly striking new insights, but that it offers a justification 
of old insights in precise confrontation of modern criticism. 

Shrub Oak, N.Y. Ralph O. Dates, S.J. 


ON THE PHILosopHy OF History. By Jacques Maritain. Edited by Joseph 
E. Evans. New York: Scribner’s, 1957. Pp. xi + 180. Since it deals 
with the singular and the contingent, history is not a science. Yet a philos- 
ophy of history is possible, for there are certain intelligible patterns or 
quiddities in the historical process which may be inductively abstracted, 
typical features of a given age or of man’s progress in general. While they 
emerge in the context of human freedom, they reflect the nature of things 
and are related to ultimate philosophical truth. But if history is intelligible, 
it cannot be deduced in the Hegelian sense, since it is not subject to the 
laws of rational or material determinism. If it were, a science of history 
would be possible and the philosophy of history would pertain to specula- 
tive rather than to practical philosophy. Still, there is more rationality in 
human affairs than is revealed in a chronology of facts. Immanent to the 
historical process are axiomatic factors and functional laws: man’s simul- 
taneous tendency to surpass himself and to become degraded, the abiding 
ambivalence found in almost every age. There are also vectoral or linear 
laws: magical (imaginative) societies yielding to rational (logos-dominated) 
cultures; man without the Law, under the Law, and freed from the burden 
of the Law by the coming of Christ; moral conscience progressing from the 
acceptance to the abolition of slavery and child labor. Such typical laws 
give new dimensions to singular, concrete facts; but since man’s concrete 
destiny lies beyond time and history, the final illumination of the mystery 
of human existence in time will be provided by an understanding of God’s 
eternal purpose, revealed in Christ. 

Fordham University J.M. Somerville, S.J. 


ORIGEN: THE SONG oF SONGS, COMMENTARY AND Homies. Translated 
and annotated by R. P. Lawson. Ancient Christian Writers 26. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman, 1957. Pp. 385. An important addition to the ACW 
series for two reasons. It includes all the extant writings of Origen on the 
Canticle, which Jerome considered the most important work of the Church’s 
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first scientific exegete. Also, it shows the profound spiritual and mystical 
import of his writings, which, until recently, had been ignored in favor of 
his purely speculative work. The Commentary includes Books 1-3 and is 
based on Rufinus’ free Latin translation of the lost Greek original; the two 
Homilies are translated from Jerome’s more faithful Latin version. In the 
brief Introduction, L. points out the ecclesiological significance of the work 
(the Church as the bride of Christ) as well as its ascetical import (the soul 
as the bride of Christ). The critical notes are, as usual, exhaustive. 


KATHOLISCHE DOGMATIK NACH DEN GRUNDSATZEN DES HEILIGEN THOMAS 
1. By Franz Diekamp. 12th and 13th rev. ed. by Klaudius Jiissen. Miinster: 
Aschendorff, 1958. Pp. xii + 371. DM 16.80. A presentation of the 
introductory treatises of dogmatic theology and the tracts De Deo uno and 
De Deo trino. St. Thomas’ order of presentation is followed and his teaching 
faithfully preserved. The frequent references to relevant reading matter 
have been expanded and brought up to date. Various devices, including 
the use of a smaller but quite clear type in some sections and a judicious 
use of abbreviations, have permitted corrections and additions without 
altering the customary appearance of this well-known handbook. 


LA PERSONNE DE JESUS ET SES TEMOINS. By Léonce de Grandmaison, 
S.J. Paris: Beauchesne, 1957. Pp. 264. From the second volume of 
de Grandmaison’s Jésus Christ are here reedited the chapters which, as J. 
Daniélou explains in the Preface, have not been outdated by the rich ad- 
vance in biblical studies in the last thirty years and which contain a lasting 
and irreplaceable value. The chapters selected center on the testimony to 
the divine Personality of Christ: by Christ Himself in word and action; 
by His disciples in the first century; by holy men of God in every period of 
the Church. Except for the abbreviation of outdated footnotes and an oc- 
casional reference to more modern studies, the text remains unchanged 
from previous editions. 


OnE IN Curist. By Illtud Evans, O.P. Chicago: Fides, 1957. Pp. 82. 
$.95. A loosely connected series of five essays pointing up varied 
implications for life and worship of incorporation into the Body of Christ. 
Worthy of special note are the first chapter, on the communal import of the 
entire sacramental system, and the second, which in some dozen pages 
presents an exceptional summary of the essential meaning and structure 
of the Mass. 
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L’EsPERANCE. By Régis Bernard, S.J. Paris: Editions Xavier Mappus, 
1957. Pp. 200. 570 fr. Hope has often been characterized as the 
“neglected” virtue. Lacking the polemic import of faith and the priority 
rating of charity, it is given scant consideration in theology courses. As a 
consequence many lack a full appreciation of its true nature and value. B. 
contends that the reason for this deficiency lies deeper than absorption in 
other pressing demands: “We no longer desire to have hope because we have 
lost our appetite for the object of that hope—God’s kingdom of love.” 
Such a hunger, B. maintains, cannot be stimulated by a theoretical analysis 
of the virtue in Scholastic categories, by isolating its material and formal 
objects, listing its properties, etc. Accordingly, he takes his cue from divine 
pedagogy and invites the reader to survey with him the history of God’s 
chosen people and to contemplate its mysteries. Hope, he notes, has always 
been born of God-initiated action. Though it usually begins as an earth- 
bound desire, God gradually purifies it until a Remnant is able to recognize 
its definitive goal, the kingdom of love. The fact that there is not a single 
reference to St. Thomas and literally hundreds of quotations from Scripture 
is sufficient to indicate that this study is positive rather than speculative. 
Though primarily a treatment of the virtue of hope, it is really a brief 
theology of history. 


X A New Evsestus: DocuMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CuurcH To A.D. 337. Edited by J. Stevenson. London: S.P.C.K., 1957. 
Pp. xix + 427. Student’s source book in early Church history, based 
on the original selection of B. J. Kidd’s Documents Illustrative of the History 
of the Church (2 vols., 1920, 1923). S., lecturer in divinity at the University 
of Cambridge, covers the same period as Kidd’s first volume: up to and 
including the death of Constantine. The 319 documents selected are unified 
by chronological tables for cross reference. Eusebius of Caesarea provides 
the general historical framework for the book as well as many of the cita- 
tions; Cyprian, Tertullian, and Origen are well represented. Much attention 
is given to documents pertaining to the caesaropapist activities of Con- 
stantine. A notable lack is the entire absence of early documents shedding 
light on the Roman primacy and Peter’s stay at Rome. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. By Hugh Ross Wil- 
liamson. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1957. Pp. 113. $2.50. W.’s 
thesis is that there is no one thesis that will explain the English Reformation. 
The explanation least satisfactory is doctrinal disagreement, for the doc- 
trinal content of English Protestantism was imported from the continent 
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after beginnings had been made. Rather, Catholic England became Protes- 
tant England through a complex combination of human weakness: the 
lust of Henry VIII, the cupidity of the new rich, the ambition of certain 
key officials, and the lethargy and cowardice of Catholics, especially Catho- 
lic prelates. Important for the continuance of the Reform was the economic 
revolution caused partially by the seizure of Church property. W.’s essay 
provides a very readable introduction to a complex and often misrepresented 
period of English and Church history. 


LA MAISON PROFESSE DES JESUITES DE LA RUE SAINT-ANTOINE A PaRIS. 
By Louis Blond. Paris: Editions Franciscaines, 1956. Pp. vi + 208. 900 fr. 
This interesting book relates briefly the history of one of the most important 
Jesuit houses of the ancien régime. It treats of the difficult origins, the 
personnel, and the diverse activities of a house of a type which has almost 
disappeared in the contemporary Society of Jesus. B. shows solid scholar- 
ship and serene objectivity. In addition to the text, he includes a dozen un- 
published documents and two-score pages of footnotes. 


NATURALEZA JUR{DICA DEL ESTADO DE PERFECCION EN LOS INSTITUTOS 
SECULARES. By José M. Setién. Rome: Gregorian Univ. Press, 1957. Pp. 
xvii + 207. The secular institutes were founded to meet the need of 
adapting the Church’s apostolic activity to modern life. Despite the fact 
that since the Apostolic Constitution Provida mater ecclesia they have per- 
fectly fitted into the “‘states of perfection,” their juridic structure differs 
from the religious life to such an extent that canonists have long realized 
the necessity of studying their juridic nature, essential elements, and re- 
lations with the other states of perfection. At present, anybody’s work 
will be that of a pioneer. The situation is still thoroughly confused and so 
there will have to be an investigation based upon ecclesiastical documenta- 
tion to open the way to discussion and further study, rather than to a de- 
finitive solution. This pioneer work is precisely what S. declares he is doing. 
After considering in the documents of the past and present the constitutive 
elements of the states of perfection in general, S. studies them within the 
particular context of the religious and secular states. The central question: 
what is the essential difference between the two states? Following a line 
already initiated by others, he brings forth new arguments to distinguish 
them as public and private states of perfection respectively, according to 
the distinction of public and private institutions existing already since 
Roman law. For S. there exists a relationship between public vows and the 
public state of perfection, since these vows create an authentic public tie 
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with the Church by which are acquired the necessary resources for the 
practical realization of the public interest of the Church. The private vows 
or promises made to the superior of a secular institute constitute a fully 
juridical tie, contracted, however, with the institute, and through the 
institute with God, without creating with it any relationship in the public 
order. Thus these vows constitute a secondary state of perfection, comple- 
mentary to the former clerical or lay state of life of the members of these 
institutes. 


KONFESSIONSKUNDE: DIE CHRISTLICHEN KIRCHEN UND SEKTEN HEUTE. 
By Hermann Mulert. 3d ed. rev. by E. Schott in cooperation with K. 
Onasch. Berlin: Tépelmann, 1956. Pp. xxi + 557. This comparative 
history gives a general knowledge of the Christian churches and exhibits 
the different creeds, customs, backgrounds, and historical traditions in 
such wise as to manifest their basic Christian orientation despite all the 
manifold distinctions. It contains a short history and methodology of the 
Konfessionskunde discipline, an adequate description of the main Christian 
symbols, and a discussion of the place of Christianity in the world today, 
the critical nature of its scandalous divisions, and possible grounds for 
genuine unity. These chapters, however, are subordinated to three large 
sections, which form the bulk of the book and which deal respectively with 
Eastern Christianity, Roman Catholicism, the Anglican Church, and 
Protestantism. 
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